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You Get Practical Radi? 
Experience with 6 Big Kits 
of Parts I Send You 


I will train YOU 
at Home in Spare Time 
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A Department- Conducted by SERGEANT SATURN 


C AN such things be? Are mere mortals, 
zany earthbound creatures that they be, 
intending to challenge ye Sarge’s own pri¬ 
vate realms of interplanetary space? May the 
plagues of Ganymede descend upon their imper¬ 
tinent pates! 

Frogeyes, roll out the Xeno. This communica¬ 
tion from the United States Rocket Society, Wart- 
ears just took on the visiphone comes as a severe 
shock—and all of you kiwis know ye master-as- 
trogator’s one method of shock treatment. 

Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle.. . . 

That’s better—just keep fanning my neck, 
Snaggie old tooth, and ye Sarge will soon be 
himself again. But a statement received from 
R. L. Farnsworth, who signs himself as president 
of the presumptuous Glen Ellyn, Illinois, so¬ 
ciety is really enough to curl the edges of a Jovi¬ 
an desert oyster. Fagghh! 

After discreetly offering a motion to raise the 
dues of this upstart organization. President Farns¬ 
worth takes off on the following tack: 

Had the Germans succeeded in their threat to send 
rockets to our Atlantic Coast, we would have known 
the moon rocket was here. Should an enemy reach 
the moon, it would be possible for them to bomb any 
point on earth with rockets already in existence. 

You will live to see men on the moon. What men do 
You want to see there? It is up to you! 


Pee-lot Farnsworth’s theories are plenty wild. 
Who wants to go to the moon, anyway? Your 
Sarge can tell you from first-hand experience 
that it is a frigid and dreary satellite, hardly 
worth scraping a landing carriage on its airless 
surface. 

But none of his maunderings match his verse. 
Frog-eyes, is this poetry? No! Is it even dogger¬ 
el? Again no! In answer, let us say: 


If you think you can go to the moon with Farnsworth 
The money you spend, you won’t get a damsworth. 


Let that be a lesson to all who would even 
whisper at invasion of ye Sarge’s private prop¬ 
erty! 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


L 


ET us turn to a pleasanter topic, Kiwis— 
namely, our next issue. In first place on an 


all-star roster is a complete novel by Kiwi 
Kuttner (Henry) himself, and never has this 
brilliant author of scientifiction been in rarer 
form than in SWORD OF TOMORROW. 

In a series of swift, suspenseful and exciting 
scenes, Kiwi Kuttner unfolds the amazing biog¬ 
raphy of USAAF flyer Ethan Court, who, % 
inuring himself to Jap torture through a form 
of self catharsis, succeeds in time travel to a 
future that few men could have .even conceived, 
much less painted in clear and vivid color as 
Kuttner has done in SWORD OF TOMORROW. 

This is one story that should have all you 
pee-lots hanging onto the edge of your chairs. 
In ye Sarge’s book, it is far and away the most 
brilliant tale of its type since H. G. Wells wrote 
THE S LE E P ER WAKES forty or more years ago. 

As a running mate, take a look at Ed Weston’s 
long-awaited novelet, COSMIC CARAVAN. This 
fine story tells of a group of rugged individual¬ 
ists who band together to mine teklite on Venus, 
of their feuds and fights and jealousies. It is a 
brilliant picture of space pioneering to come, an 
exciting story that pulls no punches. And when 
you have finished it, you will have a full com¬ 
plement of short stories to turn to—as well as ye 
Sarge, of course, and all the others. 

Yes, it looks like a big issue—but don’t stand 
there mooning about it, Froggie. Keep that Xeno 
coming this way, or ye Sarge will send you out¬ 
side the hull to inspect the rocket tubes. You 
know how you like that chore, you misguided 
space-waif! No lagging on the lugging, once and 
for all! 


LETTERS FROM READERS 

fWrELL, bring that mail bag over here, Snag- 
w» gie, and let’s see what our ever-ringing 
space postman has brought us this time. Odds 
bodkins, the sack is heavy! All the pee-lots seem 
to have written us. Well, we’ll have to weed out 
the best (and I do mean weed!) and thank the 
others for writing. 

Keep them coming, Kiwis. Your letters and 
Xeno keep the Sarge going. 

The first out of the bag is—oh, oh—right away, 
the beefing starts, even, as in this case, from the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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90 days for hospital room; also pays surgical operation 
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room, $10.00 for anesthetic, $5.00 for medicines, and cash 
for other expenses such as X-rays and ambulance, up to 
a total of $50.00. Yes! This Family Policy helps pay hos¬ 
pital and surgical bills for ordinary or serious accidents 
immediately; f orsicknesses (after policy in force 80days); 
even for childbirth and female disorders (after one year), 
and for many other disabilities not covered by other pol¬ 
icies. Benefits start as provided, the first day you enter 
hospital. You select your own doctor and hospital. This 


it FREE. No agent will call oi 

STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 

---[RUNG BLDG., CHICAGO XX, ILL. 
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Now Got EXTRA 

GASOLINE MILEAGE 

Now you can get up to 30% extra gasoline 
mileage with a Vacu-matic on your car. 
Quicker pick-up, smoother running, added 
power and precious gasoline savings guaranteed. 
• vrtav Automatic Supercharge Principle 
9 it ySr Vacu-matic is entirely differentl Operates on 
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_, tt vSgjJ. power and better performance. 
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Vacu-matic Co., 7617-1230 W. State St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 6) 
sultry vapors of the Deccan Penninsula. Well, 
this old space dog ought to be able to take it. 

A BLAST FROM INDIA 
By Corporal B. G. Weils 

Dear Sarge: I just finished the Fall, 1944, edition, 
and I must say I was sorely disappointed. Zurmania, 
Gurks, Vooggl, oscillaphone, flight-tube, krex, the 
thought realm etc. What's the matter with you peo¬ 
ple? ^ It seems that you can’t see the forest for the 

You delve Into the future to search out imaginary 
wonders when, all around you, things we take for 
granted as commonplace contain more wonderful and 
exciting stories than have ever been dreamed of in the 
wildest nightmares of some of you “authors.” 

For example, nearly every home has a radio, but do 
any of your half-baked writers try to glorify the merits 
of this modem wonder of civilization? Is there any¬ 
thing in all the world that sounds more fantastic than 
the way an inanimate object, composed of wire and 
metal and glass, can select a single station out of a 
sky filled with millions of radio waves? 

And how about the telephone? Are you familiar 
with that instrument? Why must you constantly make 
it, now that it has proved its worth, take a back seat 
to such things as oscillaphones? 

No, gentlemen, with such practical things, things 
like the airplane, radio, television, to say nothing of 
jet-propulsion, radar and many others, are forced 
out by such loony gadgets, then It is time to back 
out and prepare some valuable documents to leave 
for posterity. I dread the thoughts of my great-great 
grandchildren should they find a nonsensical publica¬ 
tion like yours in my personal effects perhaps three 
centuries from now.— Assam, India. 

By the sainted shadow bands of Saturn’s rings, 
Corporal Wells has something there. When the 
war is over, ye Sarge will get him a job publiciz¬ 
ing the virtues of the horse! How about it, 
Kiwis? Certainly the noble beast has proved its 
worth to mankind over the ages, so why should 
it take a rumble seat for the horseless carriage? 
Froggie, more Xeno—and quick. 

SHE LIKES'EM BRAWNY 

By Muriel Gida 

Dear Sarge: I’ve decided that the only way to do 
this is to dash in—announce that I’m a feminine fan— 
and hope for mercy. There have been so few letters 
from women published in THE READER SPEAKS that 
I have a darkling suspicion you send them threatening 
notes A la Black Hand—or Is It a freshly-severed 
warty ear? Come on—’fess up—do you really want 
female fans writing and criticizing? 

I have enjoyed your magazine for a long time, but 
I hesitated to write because this department seemed 
to be STRICTLY MASCULINE. Now I’m counting on 
there being one spot left in the Sarge’s heart that 
isn’t petrified by Xeno and criticism. May I give my 
opinion of the stories? 

I rate them by P-P-P (Purely Personal Preference). 
I have no technical or scientific knowledge and 
wouldn’t know a space-warp if it introduced itself. 

Don’t cry, Sarge— I’ll use your rating system. 

10—FOG OVER VENUS, really a gripping story—like 
reading history (future history) brought to life and 
made almost personal. I feel that It’s our belief today 
that will make the reality of tomorrow. For example, 
the rockets and jet-propulsion. Even the scoffers have 
to concede that they are strictly from science fiction. 

7—PI IN THE SKY—wacky, but I liked it. Probably 
mutual attraction. 

6—THEY SCULP 

5—YOU’LL SEE A PINK HOUSE—Tell that guy to 
quit, will ya? I’ll get the meemies. 

4—CASTAWAYS IN TWO DIMENSIONS—I don’t 
care much for robot stories. By the way, who put 
, together the “antlike automatons?” Humans or robots? 
. Doesn’t seem logical either way (grumble grumble). 

I The other three all rate about the same with me. 

The pictures—I refuse to get into this cover con- 

(Continued on page 85) 
















LETS GET THE ADMIRAL HIS HORSE / 



pan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 


Admiral Halsey has his 

eye on a fine white horse 
called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press 
conference, he expressed 
the hope that one day soon 
he could ride it. 

. Shirayuki’s saddle is Ja- 


He is the ruler of as arrogant, treacherous, 
and vicious a bunch of would-be despots as 
this earth has ever seen. 


The kind of arrogance shown by Tojo—who 
was going to dictate peace from the White 


House .. . remember? 

Well, it’s high time we finished this whole busi¬ 
ness. High time we got the Emperor off his 
high horse, and gave Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to have a hand 
in this clean-up is to support the 7th War Loan. 

It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans in 
one. Last year, by this time, you had been 
asked twice to buy extra bonds. 

Your personal quota is big—bigger than ever 
before. So big you may feel you can’t afford it. 

But we can afford it —if American sons, 
brothers, husbands can cheerfully afford to die. 


ALL OUT FOR THE MISHIT 7* WAR LOAN 

This Space Contributed by 

THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 

This is an official V.S. Treasury advertisement —prepared under auspices ot 
Treasury Department and Wat Advertising Council 



^Jcu Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


r T'RY IT SOME TIME. C>ncentra(e intently upon an¬ 
other person seated in a room with you. without hts 
noticing it. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction. Simple—yet It is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness In life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view—to be receptive to 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably—gel across to him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to be fact—not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be inter*- 
Uonaffy, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrudans—one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To thou, 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrudans have 


privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical sue 
of mind power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Rosicrudans (not a religious organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mincf Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment They will show 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use At 
coupon below and send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book. "The Mastery of Life.” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 

T he ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


Scribe M. R. A.. Hie Rosicrudans, AMORG, 
Rosicrudan Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book. "The 
Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learning how 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 

Name._ 

Address_State.. 







THINGS PASS BY 

By MURRAY LEINSTER 

A man and a woman battle alone in farthest space to save 
the world from complete destruction as interplanetary 
invaders roam the skies on a mysterious galactic quest! 


CHAPTER I 
Invasion Trail 

WAR, far away, multiple billions of miles 
off in empty space, Things moved toward 
our sun. They were arranged as a warlike 
space-fleet. There were scouts and advance- 
guards fanned out ahead. One of the scouts 
had already passed beyond Sol. The main 


body of the Things was an enormous dis¬ 
tance behind, but there were thousands of 
them. 

They moved at a rate almost inconceivable 
to human beings. Their engines were pow¬ 
ered by forces yet undreamed of by men. 
They did not decelerate as Sol drew rela¬ 
tively near. Our sun was a convenience in 
space-navigation ,—no more. 

The occupants of the Things had no interest 


AN ASTONISHING COMPLETE NOVEL 
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in it. That it had planets was a matter oj 
no concern to them. That two billion hu¬ 
man beings lived up on one of the planets 
affected them no more than knowledge of 
an ant city in its path would affect an army. 

The peoples of Earth might be obliterated, 
as an ant-city would be destroyed by the 
passage of an army, but the occupants of the 
Things could not know and would not have 
been interested. To them, it would not have 
seemed important. 

However, it happened that on the anthill 
called Earth there was a man named Dirk 
Braddick. Because of him, Earth is not now 
an uninhabited, crumpled ball, with its con¬ 
tinents mere salt-mud marshes and its seas 
swept by -five-mile-high tidal waves as the 
Things go by. 

The Things have not the faintest idea what 
happened. They probably do not care. But 
we do. This is the story of Dirk Braddick. 

T HE first of the cosmoquakes was rela¬ 
tively mild. The earth’s seismographs 
went crazy, and the sun’s photosphere 
burst into frenzied eruption. There were 
casualties here and there, and earthquakes 
of varying intensity followed it. Possibly a 
thousand people, altogether, died as a result 
of the first cosmoquake. But it was really 
very mild indeed. 

Two weeks after it happened, but not at all 
as a result of it, something came down out 
of black, swiftly-moving clouds above Dirk 
Braddick’s laboratory. It was night, and 
the clouds moved swiftly toward the north. 

The inverted, cup-shaped thing swayed 
crazily as it descended. The dangling ob¬ 
ject below it oscillated wildly. When it was 
a thousand feet high, it was two miles south 
of the laboratory. 

When it was five hundred feet up, it was 
still a mile away, and the agglomeration of 
buildings which enclosed a square courtyard 
was utterly invisible. There was not a light 
to be seen. 

The parachute came on down, swaying and 
spinning, flung through the darkness by the 
wind. The inert, pendulum-like object under 
it made no effort to guide it by tugging at 
the shrouds. There was nothing in sight to 
seek to avoid or to try for. There was only 
a noise underneath, which was tree-branches 
clashing in the wind. 

They were very near. Something whipped 
at the descending figure. Then there was 
clear space below. The oscillating object 
swung high and cleared the ridge-pole of 
the big shed—latest addition to the labora¬ 
tory. The figure under the parachute missed 
the ridge-pole—dropped crazily just beyond 
—the parachute spilled air crazily in the ed¬ 
dies of air above the buildings,—and the 
figure hit the ground. 


The parachute, at the same instant, hit the 
projecting corner of a building and ripped 
noisily, flapped wildly for a moment, and 
then lay caught and tom against a building 
wall. 

The figure struggled up, staggered, and 
collapsed again. It lay still. The dark clouds 
overhead hurried on to the northward. A 
broadcast-powered plane above the ceiling 
emitted a bleating, panic-stricken call on a 
secret wave-group. 

Dirk Braddick slept the peaceful sleep of 
a man who has worked contentedly at some¬ 
thing he wants to work at, and will resume 
the process in the morning. 

In the corner of one of the laboratory 
buildings, an electronic watchman hummed 
softly to itself. Its circuits circled the lab¬ 
oratory, shifting current-values in unpre¬ 
dictable patterns so that no neutralizer could 
possibly analyze the fields and allow an in¬ 
truder to approach the buildings unnoticed. 
But it had not scanned the sky overhead. It 
made no report. 

A long time later the sky cleared. Later 
still, the sun rose and morning came. Dew 
dried, the bird-songs became commonplace. 
The sun floated high over the horizon. The 
still figure on the earth among the laboratory 
buildings stirred again. It got weakly to its 
feet. 

It was a girl, who stared about her with 
a haunted, hunted look in her eyes. 

Then Dirk Braddick came out of a door and 
saw her and stopped short. The girl seemed 
to shrink at sight of him. She turned as if 
to flee, but only walls and closed doors sur¬ 
rounded her. 

She turned and faced him defiantly, white 
to the very lips. 

“Hello!” said Braddick evenly. “So Ato¬ 
mic Power is using girl spies now, eh? And 
dropping them by parachute! I’ll have to put 
some detector-fields overhead.” 

He saw by the girl’s clothing that she had 
hit hard. When she moved, he saw her wince 
a little. 

“Hurt yourself?” he asked. “I’ll get a 
doctor if you like, and have him take you in 
to town. I’m not especially harsh to spies. 
In fact, one might be useful right now.” 

The girl’s pallor increased, if anything. 
She gasped: 

“Please—no doctor—don’t tell anyone 
where I am! Not anyone—Who are you?” 

Braddick raised his eyebrows. 

“You don’t know? All right. I’ll play! 
I’m Dirk Braddick. This is my laboratory. 
And you’re a lady spy for Atomic Power, I 
think. Aren’t you?” 

“No! No! I—I’m—” Then she caught her 
breath and wrung her hands. “I don’t know! 
I—don’t—know—who—I—am! Oh—help me, 
please!” 
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WMER distress and terror, at any rate, were 
-**• real. But Braddick looked even more 
suspicious, for an instant. 

“You’d better sit down and have a cup of 
coffee or something. Do you hurt any place 
particularly?” 

“All over,” she said unsteadily. “But I 
don’t think there are any bones broken. I— 
know your name. I can’t remember anything 
about myself, but realize that I know your 
name. You’re an inventor. You invented the 
broadcast-power tube, and the D.C. trans¬ 
former and—something to do with metal 
casting, I think.” 

She looked at him with a hunted hopeful¬ 
ness. He nodded. 

“I don’t like the term inventor,” he said 
drily. “Those things were byproducts of 
definite scientific research. But there’s noth¬ 
ing very wrong with your brain.” 

He led the way into the house. Robot 
servants produced coffee, and then a com¬ 
plete breakfast. The girl sat down, trying 
hard to keep calm and cool. But her hands 
trembled. She drank the coffee while Brad¬ 
dick took an extra cup. The hunted look in 
her eyes increased as she contemplated her 
own thoughts. 

“Look here,” said Braddick presently. 
“Even if you’re telling the truth, you’ve had 
a bad scare. After you’ve had something to 
eat, you go and lie down. Sleep a bit. You’ll 
wake up feeling like yourself. Then you can 
set about spying or whatever you came for. 
If you don’t feel all right then, I’ll call a 
doctor.” 

“No! Please!” She went instantly into 
something like a panic. “Please don’t call a 
doctor! I’ve got to hide!” 

“Why?” asked Braddick casually. 

“Because I—because—” the helpless terror 
in her expression was pathetic. “I don’t 
know! I don’t know who I am or anything! 
But I know I’ve got to hide.” 

“The police?” 

“I’m not any more afraid of them than 
anybody else,” said the girl helplessly, after 
an instant. She made a hopeless gesture. “I 
feel queer. I don’t know who I am, but that 
doesn’t frighten me so much, now. I have a 
feeling that if—if I can only stay hidden for 
a time, it will all come out right.” 

“It sounds,” said Braddick drily, “like a 
very bad excuse for a spy to hang around 
my laboratory. I’m really a sort of psycholo¬ 
gist, you know. My specialty is the me¬ 
chanics of research. But I test my theories 
about how to make discoveries by using 
them to make discoveries. 

“As you mentioned, I’ve made a few. 
Atomic Power wants to know what I’m up to 
now. I’ve been trying to get something from 
them, and they think I’ve something up my 
sleeve. If you’re a spy, a good report from 


you might help me to make a deal. Hence 
my cordiality.” 

The girl licked her lips. She seemed tense. 
She saw his eyes upon her. 

“Atomic Power—that means something to 
me,” she said shakily. “It frightens me—I 
mean, the name of the company. I—do you 
really think I’m a spy for them?” 

Braddick shrugged. 

“Maybe. Maybe not. But they certainly 
want to get into my laboratory. I’ve had to 
fire the few men who did work for me, be¬ 
cause every one had been gotten to with 
threats or money.” 

“You’re working on something secret?” 

Braddick shrugged again. 

“I wouldn’t say secret. Just impossible. 
There was a rather queer phenomenon a 
couple of weeks ago. They called it a cos- 
moquake. Remember?” 

Tp HE girl’s expression changed. Braddick’s 
lips quirked wrily. She remembered that. 
But it would be hard to imagine any shock 
obliterating the sensations of a cosmoquake. 
It was called that because there had never 
been such a thing before, and “earthquake” 
certainly did not describe it. The earth 
seemed to have been shaken, not in one 
place but all over, as a terrier shakes a rat. 

Speaking roughly, for one and a half sec¬ 
onds at 14:06 Greenwich mean time of May 1, 
1992, everybody on nearly all the northern 
hemisphere felt the ground seem to drop 
away underfoot in a slanting direction. 
That was the first phase. 

Then, without a pause, the sensation re¬ 
versed and the ground seemed to rise hor¬ 
ribly for another second and a half. In the 
southern hemisphere, the effects were exact¬ 
ly reversed—the feeling of rising came first, 
and that of falling afterward. But it was not 
exactly the same at any two spots on the 
globe. 

Slanting across the equator over a wide 
belt of territory, it seemed that the earth was 
being jerked from underfoot so that people 
and things were tumbled generally to the 
northward, and later that it was being jerked 
in the opposite direction so that they tumbled 
generally to the southward again. 

The force of the cosmoquake was nowhere 
overwhelming. Water in small shallow ponds 
tended to overflow. Mostly, however, the two 
impulses were so nearly equal in duration, 
and so nearly opposite in sign that there was 
no great damage. 

Some chimneys fell There were a great 
many traffic accidents. But the damage done 
by the cosmoquake itself was much less than 
that caused by violent local earthquakes 
which followed wherever geologic faults ex¬ 
isted. 

The thing was inexplicable. It really ap- 
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peared that not only the Earth but the whole 
cosmos had experienced something hitherto- 
unknown phenomenom. There was a mons¬ 
trous increase in solar disturbances to lend 
color to the theory. 

But Braddick had used a new discovery 
in his own specialty—which was the study of 
research methods—and within three days had 
submitted a paper to the Philosophical Jour¬ 
nal on the cosmoquake. 

In it, he pointed out that the observed 
effects on the Earth and sun could have been 
produced by a body of twelve sols mass pass¬ 
ing through the solar system at a speed ap¬ 
proaching that of light, along a line from 
Polaris toward the Southern Cross and at a 
distance of some six hundred million miles 
from Earth. 

The paper was rejected, but its contents 
leaked out. Someone who had read it quoted 
it at length as an example of how wrong a 
man like Braddick might be. His explana¬ 
tion, of course, was as impossible as the event 
had been. 

It reached the daily papers and was a 
source of much hilarious publicity as divers 
eminent scientists condescended to point out 
how completely ridiculous it was. 

But Braddick had continued to work on the 
problem. 

In his dining room, now, he spoke de- 
tachedly: 

“I have a very queer and much-laughed- 
at idea of what may have caused that cosmo¬ 
quake. There is a possibility that the same 
thing may happen again and be much worse. 
So I want to get ready for it. To get ready 
I need mass-time fields. 

“I’ve been trying to get them from Atomic 
Power. They won’t listen, because they sus¬ 
pect I have something up my sleeve to break 
their monopoly over power. 

“I haven’t, but meanwhile they’ve been 
annoying me with spies, trying to break into 
my laboratory, steal my stuff and—I suspect 
—if necessary, kill me in defense of the cor¬ 
poration’s business.” 

The girl had gone very pale again. 

“Yes. They would kill. They’re terribly 
ambitious. They’re ruthless. . . .” 

“Your memory’s improving,” said Brad¬ 
dick politely. 

The girl flushed. A tide of crimson swept 
upward from her throat. It covered all her 
face. Then it receded, and she was very pale 
again. 

“You think I’m lying?” she asked un¬ 
steadily. “About not remembering?” 

Braddick made a noncommittal gesture 
with his hands. 

Far away in space, one of the scout-patrols 
of the Things drew nearer to the solar sys¬ 
tem. It had been a thousand million miles 


away. It hurtled onward at a speed which 
was literally inconceivable. 

While Braddick first questioned the girl 
from the parachute out of doors, the thou¬ 
sand million miles had halved. While the 
girl sipped her coffee and seemed to search 
desperately for memory, the distance of the 
hurtling object lessened still more. 

When she spoke brokenly, denying that 
she lied or that she was consciously a spy, 
monstrous gaseous prominences burst from 
the sun at greater speeds than had ever be¬ 
fore been observed. Because as the Thing 
flung onward through empty space. . . . 

In the laboratory, an alarm bell rang 
sharply. Braddick’s face grew dark. He put 
his hand to the table to push back his chair. 
And the earth groaned. Literally. There 
are millions of people who will always swear 
that they experienced the shocking vibra¬ 
tion of the cry of a tortured earth. And then 
horrible things happened. . . . 

It is not possible to describe them all. 
There were areas where human beings found 
themselves completely weightless, and were 
made mad by the feeling that they fell up¬ 
ward into an empty, cloudflecked sky. 

There were other areas in which people 
felt themselves pressed to the earth as if by 
an intolerable weight. Those sensations re¬ 
versed themselves within the term of three 
seconds to which cosmoquakes seemed to 
be limited by the nature of things. But the 
areas in such uncomplicated phenomena 
showed were the lucky ones. 

There were not many casualties in Aus¬ 
tralia nor in the northeastern United States. 
But elsewhere. . . . 

In Rio de Janeiro, the streets were crowd¬ 
ed. It was a normal, brisk autumn morning. 
Then, suddenly, for just one and a half sec¬ 
onds, everything in the city strained savage¬ 
ly toward the northeast. The crowds surged 
that way, screaming suddenly. 

They piled up in kicking masses against 
brick walls, or through plate-glass windows, 
or they ran in irresistably racing, shrieking 
panic where there was no solid obstacle to 
check them. And they were pursued. 

Buildings leaned to the northeast, and col¬ 
lapsed, and bounding masses of masonry 
rolled and leaped after the fleeing humans. 
Everything, animate and inanimate, acted 
as if the city had been turned on edge. 
Everything fell toward the abyss which was 
the horizon. 

In the forests outside the city, the jungle 
trees leaned and crashed. The waters of the 
great estuary which is the River of January 
began a mighty surge. For one and a half 
seconds. . . . 

Then the impulse ceased and reversed. 
Those who still remained upright, found 
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themselves hurtling in almost the opposite 
direction. It was not quite opposite. The im¬ 
pulse this time was almost due south. They 
ran or were flung into the rubble and the 
still-tumbling walls of buildings. 

Those who had fallen or were crushed still 
lay beneath walls which had not yielded to 
the northeastward impulse. And most of 
those walls now yielded to the second, re¬ 
verse impulse, and crashed upon and buried 
the dazed injured who had been intent upon 
commonplace things only a scant few sec¬ 
onds before. 

The giant Mundo building, the pride of 
Rio, resisted the first phase of the cosmo- 
quake. It bent dangerously northeastward, 
and dripped down most of its wall-panels of 
brick and glass, but the steel frame stayed 
intact during the first phase. 

When the second came, however, it swung 
in a giant arc and crashed in ruins to south¬ 
ward, its thousand-foot bulk covering three 
blocks of what had been the heart of the city. 
The casualties in Rio alone from this cos- 
moquake were comparable only to those from 
a saturation bombing of an undefended 
place. 

And Rio was only a sample. Quito and 
Guayaquil ceased to exist. All around the 
globe, destruction reigned. Naples was a 
rubbish heap, with Cairo. Calcutta no longer 
was. Teheran was a dust-pile. 

And—somehow more pathetically—in that 
wide band of death all around the earth, it 
was not only the large cities that were struck. 
Isolated villages and hamlets, and even in¬ 
dividual houses, crashed in ruins, all too often 
upon their occupants. 

In three successive seconds the peoples 
of Earth suffered destruction and death to a 
degree they had not been able to inflict upon 
themselves in two world wars. Then it end¬ 
ed. The earth was still again. 

In Dirk Braddick’s laboratory he went 
white—desperately white. His eyes burned. 

“That,” he said in a forced calm, “was a 
second cosmoquake. It was worse than the 
first. There will be others still, and they will 
be worse yet! I don’t think I’m exaggerating 
when I say that I think the end of the world 
is at hand if something isn’t done about it. 
Now—are you a spy for Atomic Power?” 

The girl licked her lips. Her eyes were 
strange and troubled, but they met his des¬ 
perately. 

“I’m not,” she said unsteadily. “Honest¬ 
ly! I’ll swear it by any oath you can con¬ 
trive!” 

“That’s too bad,” said Braddick grimly. 
“I’ve got to make that deal somehow, and if 
you were a spy you could help. I suspect it’s 
going to be a tough one, but I’ve got to go 
ahead.” 

Then he smiled sardonically. 


“The worst of it is, I’m afraid they’ll take 
it as a business matter and a swell oppor¬ 
tunity to murder me. The men who run 
Atomic Power are that sort!” 

He rose from the table and headed for the 
communicator. On the way, with a scornful 
gesture, he flung on the switch of the broad¬ 
cast visiphone. 


CHAPTER H 
The Deal Is Made 


r W , HE Atomic Power Company, you may re- 

* member, was founded by a young man 
named Brent, who made a mass-nullifier on 
purpose and discovered that he had made a 
time-field by accident. In consequence he had 
found the secret of atomic power. 

He made a field-generator which lessened 
the mass of any object within the circuit of 
the cable through which the field-generating 
impulses surged. As a necessary corollary, it 
increased the time rate of the object affected. 

A watch, for example, put into the mass- 
nullifying field with its mass reduced to one 
one-hundredth of normal, ran one hundred 
times as fast. But the field could reduce the 
mass of an object contained in it almost to 
actual zero, with a timerate only to be ex¬ 
pressed in astronomical figures. 

And when Brent, after divers adventures* * 
put mildly radioactive elements in the mass¬ 
time field, he speeded up their rate of dis¬ 
integration under strict control so that they 
were highly useful sources of power. 

In fact, before his death, Atomic Power 
produced more than half the horsepower 
used in Earth’s industries, and in twenty 
years more it produced ninety-seven-point- 
three per cent of all the fixed generator pow¬ 
er used on the planet. 

And the power tubes lately invented by 
Dirk Braddick promised to give the corpora¬ 
tion a monopoly of all the power used on 
earth in any form. But it was not an amiable 
corporation by that time. 

It was too big to be human. Its higher 
executive positions were places of power 
and of riches practically equal to the head¬ 
ship of nations. They were the subject of 
such feverish ambition as no other “private” 
employment ever fostered. 

By the very nature of the masstime field, 
too, it was too dangerous a device for its 
principles to be publicly known. Power was 
generated by its means in giant power sta¬ 
tions turning out millions of kilowatts. 

•(See "The Eternal Now," Thrilling Wonder Stories. 
Fall IQddl 
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The few technicians who understood the 
process were sworn to secrecy, enormously 
rewarded, and guarded by national as well 
as company secret police against threats or 
attempts at bribery. But the business policies 
of Atomic Power were under no such guard 
to prevent the undesirable. 

In 1992, Atomic Power was nearly a tyran¬ 
ny. Its monopoly of cheap power gave it 
almost life and death power over industries. 
And obviously, the little men in its organiza¬ 
tion, hoping feverishly for promotions, de¬ 
veloped a cold-blooded ruthlessness for the 
purpose of impressing their bosses. 

An explosion apparently wiped out all of 
Brent’s heirs, in 1991. The ownership of the 
majority of the company’s shares was thrown 
into trusteeship for the courts to settle, while 
the men who managed the company no long¬ 
er had to account to anyone but purely hypo¬ 
thetical future owners of the majority stock. 

They then set to work to secure themselves 
in their jobs and their power, which was 
great enough to begin with. For a time, it 
looked as if Atomic Power would end up try¬ 
ing to run the Earth. 

But to Dirk Braddick, that morning, it 
looked as if there soon might not be any 
earth left to run. He put in a call for the 
head of the giant corporation, and while he 
waited for the call to go through the broad¬ 
cast visiphone verified his worst fears. 

A commercial visiplay was still being 
broadcast when the screen lighted up. Before 
he put in his call, the commercial was ab¬ 
ruptly cut. A well-known N.A.B. newscast¬ 
er announced curtly that a second cosmo- 
quake had shaken the whole earth. An im¬ 
promptu sequence of newscasts would fol¬ 
low until the damage had been assessed. 

Instantly a dark-featured man with a cut 
on his temple read hoarsely from flimsy 
sheets in his hands. His hands shook. The 
entire Amazon River basin was wiped out. 
Belim was a shambles, made so by fires 
which sprang up in the debris caused by the 
cosmoquake itself. 

He turned his head to receive a fresh batch 
of flimsies, and blood trickled down the side 
of his face and into his collar. He read on, 
his face twitching and his voice hoarse. Rio 
. . . Pernambuco. . . . 

HE WAS cut off. The first newscaster cut 
in again. 

“Damage in the United States is great, es¬ 
pecially in the southern parts and in Cali¬ 
fornia. Transport planes are being made 
ready to carry doctors, nurses, and medical 
supplies to areas of greatest destruction. 


Dirk Braddick fed the thin wire 
steadily out into space (CHAP. 
VIII) 
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“Note to all doctors and nurses—if casual¬ 
ties in your community are less than one per 
cent of the total population, report to the 
Red Cross for orders.” 

His face flashed off. A sun-browned man 
spoke harshly: 

“Mauna Loa, here in the Hawaiian Islands, 
is beginning its greatest eruption in history. 
Evacuations are proceeding at top speed. 
Honolulu is partly destroyed. Earth shocks 
of mounting intensity are practically con¬ 
tinuous. We do not know what is com¬ 
ing. . . .” 

Braddick’s private visiphone call came 
through. The face of the head of Atomic 
Power looked out Rogers, chairman of the 
board, was obviously shaken by the event 
just past, but his features would never really 
thaw. He spoke crisply: 

“My secretary said you called me about 
this thing that has just happened. What is 
it?” 

“They call it a cosmoquake,” said Brad- 
dick. “I know what it is. There are more 
coming and worse—much worse! I have a 
chance of doing something about them. I 
need mass time field power units and a tech¬ 
nician—an engineer who can design and 
build the units I want in the sizes and for 
the purposes I’ll specify. I can work out the 
field if I have to, but I’m in a hurry. How 
much?” 

“It’s impossible!” said Rogers sharply. 
“We don’t allow outside experimental work 
with our fields!” 

“Your own men will handle this one,” said 
Braddick, “and I’m in no mood to bargain. 
I need those field units, and I need them 
fast! Your life as well as mine is in the 
balance, and the life of everybody else on 
earth. Your company won’t be worth much 
if the earth is depopulated!” 

Behind him, newscasters flashed succes¬ 
sively on the screen, each with a curtly told 
tale of tragedy. In the Baltic, the cosmo¬ 
quake impulse had not been overhead and 
then underfoot, but almost half the way 
around the horizon. In consequence, a tidal 
wall of water a hundred feet high had over¬ 
whelmed lower Sweden. 

“You’re an alarmist,” said Rogers—though 
still pale from his own experience in the cos¬ 
moquake—“You’re an inventor, not a scien¬ 
tist. I’ll wait and see what the physicists 
say.” 

“Meaning,” said Braddick coldly, “you 
want to know what I’ll offer. All right. I’ll 
waive all royalties Atomic Power owes me, 
while I have a technician at my disposal.” 

Rogers’ expression was frankly that of a 
shrewd bargainer now. A dyed-in-the-wool 
business man will be a business man until 
the heavens fall. 

“Not good enough.” 


The visiphone muttered behind Braddick. 
All along the western edge of Europe cities 
lay in wreckage from the twisting effects of 
the cosmoquake there. Eastern Asia was 
hard hit. Southern Africa was smashed. The 
loss of life was terrific. In— 

“Then I’ll give you the things outright!” 
snapped Braddick. “That’s presenting you 
with a monopoly of broadcast power! If you 
don’t know how worthless money is right 
now, I do! I’ve got a job to do!” 

Rogers looked smug. 

“You’ll transfer those two patents,” he 
said shrewdly, “and take a salary while our 
technician is working with you. Then we’ll 
own any discoveries you make while using a 
mass time field. It’s a deal on that basis, but 
no other.” 

“All right! I accept it!” Braddick said 
savagely. “One technician. No spies.” 

“He has to have a guard,” said Rogers. 

“No!” snapped Braddick. “I’ve no inten¬ 
tion of being killed by an ‘accident’ when 
you think you’ve got everything you can. 
Send your man here fast!” 

He cut off the visiphone. Almost at the 
same instant the girl shut off the broadcast 
instrument. She was white as marble. 

“ There’ve been more people killed in the 
last five minutes,” she said shakenly, “than 
—than-in centuries of wars!” 

“Quite so,” said Braddick, seething, “and 
the rest of us are slated to follow them. Look 
here! I’ve just made a deal with Atomic 
Power.” 

He repeated the terms of the bargain, his 
voice sardonic. 

“That’s the price I have to pay for trying 
to save Rogers’ neck, among others. I’m tell¬ 
ing you this because I still think you’re a 
spy. If you are, you’ll have had a decent 
technical education, most likely, and I need 
technical help badly. Will you work for me 
for awhile? You’ll still be working for 
Atomic Power!” 

'THE girl went white. 

* “I told you I was afraid of the name of 
Atomic Power. If its men come here—” 

“They’re coming,” said Braddick grimly, 
“even if you’re telling the truth. You don’t 
count. I don’t count. Nothing counts but 
getting this job done, and I can’t spare the 
time to try to work out the mass time field 
for myself. 

“But if by any chance you’re really trying 
to hide from somebody—do you want to 
leave? Are you broke? By the way, have 
you looked in your pockets for identifica¬ 
tion?” 

She licked her lips and nodded. 

“I looked. There’s nothing. But if you 
really beggared yourself to get something 
you need to work with—if it’s that important 
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—I’ll stay here and try to help.” 

“Then what can you do?” he demanded. 
“I’ve got to build a spaceship. I’ve got to 
design a space drive. I’ve got to—Heaven 
only knows what I’ve got to do or how long 
I’ve got to do it in!” 

“I’m a fair draftsman,” she said unstead¬ 
ily, “and I do know some physics. But you 
can’t make a space drive! There’s never been 
a spaceship except rockets, and they—” 

“There’s going to be one now!” said Brad- 
dick. “It’s going to be made right here! I’ve 
got some gadgets that will help. Come on 
over to the drafting board. Since you don’t 
know your name, I’m going to call you 
Jane.” 

Far, far away, the Thing hurtled on. Two 
of the far-flung scouts—light weeks ahead of 
even the advanced-guard—had already 
passed Sol. They went on toward their un- 
guessable destination. Their velocity was an 
infinitesimal fraction less than the speed of 
light. 

Because of their speed, the mass of the 
Things was monstrous. Einstein first es¬ 
tablished the law by which objects near the 
speed of light gain mass. At their speed, the 
Things had an effective mass of twelve sols 
each—twelve times the mass of the sun 
which is the center of the solar system. 

Yet they were not large. They would not 
have showed even as pin-points in the 
largest telescopes on earth. 

But in their light fast progress through 
Sol’s family of planets, each of the first two 
had shaken the sun to fury, and the first had 
made a turmoil on the earth, and the second 
had wrought havoc. With thousands of oth¬ 
ers to follow. 

For the next twenty-four hours, Braddick 
worked in a frenzy of sustained effort. He 
was perhaps a queer sort of person to save 
the earth and probably a queerer one still 
to have made three fortunes by really prac¬ 
tical inventions. 

His real line was psychology, and his pas¬ 
sion was the technique of research. It was 
his life work to study the methods by which 
discoveries are made, and to devise new 
techniques by which research could become 
more effective. 

He discovered a neglected principle of dis¬ 
covery and set to work to write a paper ex¬ 
plaining it. To show how it worked, he 
undertook research to make a direct current 
transformer. 

He carefully noted down every single step 
in the effort. 

When his paper was published, he absently 
noted that he had a valuable property in the 
discovery he’d made to prove a psychological 
point. 
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A SECOND paper on another point of re- 
search technique yielded as a by-prod¬ 
uct a vacuum power-tube, which handled 
unprecedented amounts of power without 
even a heated filament. 

A third paper required to be illustrated by 
an actual bit of research, so Braddick made 
a step-by-step log of the process of discover¬ 
ing a new method of casting metals, by which 
castings could be made with such accuracy 
that they needed no machining. 

It had not occurred to him at first that he 
would make machine tools almost obsolete 
except for the making of first models—but he 
did. And he did not have to worry about 
money after that. 

His laboratory had been built on an iso¬ 
lated sixty-acre tract he’d bought with the 
proceeds of the D. C. transformer and made 
nearer to his heart’s desire with the profits 
of the others. Now, in the heterogenous mass 
of machine^ and apparatus in the various 
silent buildings, he could work on any type 
of problem he chose, in order to test out his 
theories of research methods. 

While he worked frantically, setting up the 
foundation for his present self-assigned task, 
Jane labored earnestly to translate his 
sketches into a highly specialized type of 
working-drawing. A good deal of Braddick’s 
labor was the conversion of perfectly normal 
bits of apparatus to uses merely allied to 
their original purposes. 

Then the Atomic Power helicopter arrived 
with the technician. His name was Thom, 
and he was gray-haired and bulky, with an 
air of enormous repose and complacency. 
But there was another man with him—Ham¬ 
lin. 

Hamlin was definitely not a technician. He 
had the hair-trigger manner of a minor Ato¬ 
mic Power executive, all driving urge and 
dynamic air, who would perform any antic 
or cut any throat to impress his superiors of 
his company loyalty and fitness for a better 
job than he had. 

Braddick took them straight to the big 
shed. 

“I’ve got an impossible job on my hands,” 
he told them, “and if I succeed at it, there’s 
an inconceivable one to follow. To show you 
the start of it, here’s a construction machine 
I’ve built. 

“Ordinarily, you make a specialized ma¬ 
chine-tool to turn out one particular part, 
and it will produce that part cheaper than 
any other method can do. But if you try to 
change the product, the machine is useless. 
You get efficiency at the cost of flexibility. 

“For that reason, there aren’t any mass- 
production machines for big objects like ships 
and so on. It’s cheaper to be inefficient and 
flexible. But this constructor is both effici¬ 
ent and flexible. I feed magnetronic plastics 
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—the stuff they make houses and ships of 
nowadays—into this moving arm. 

“It makes drawings in the air following 
drawings it scans with photo-cells. But 
plastic comes out of the end of the drawing 
arm and hardens as it comes. This thing 
will start at one end of a ship or a house and 
build it complete to the other end, following 
drawings only. 

“It’s ready to make a spaceship hull now. 
I need one. To power that ship I’m going to 
need three and possibly four mass time field 
units. One is to include the whole ship in its 
influence when it’s turned on. 

“Two others are to be set up along a tube 
fore and aft. They needn’t be big. Come 
along and I’ll show you the rough sketches, 
and you can plan them out, Thom.” 

The big, white-haired man shook his head 
condescendingly. 

“A mass time field isn’t a space drive, Mr. 
Braddick,” he said tolerantly. “I can do 
anything you say if Mr. Hamlin authorizes 
it, but—” 

“He authorizes it,” said Braddick. He 
looked at Hamlin. 

“Oh, surely! Surely!” said Hamlin, beam¬ 
ing. 

Braddick spoke gently: 

“You’re the trigger-man, aren’t you, 
Hamlin?” 

“Eh? What?” 

“It’s an obsolete term,” said Braddick. 
“You’re to see that I have an accident if I 
seem likely to do Atomic Power any harm, 
aren’t you?” 

Hamlin’s mouth dropped open. He looked 
scared for a moment. 

“Oh, don’t worry!” Braddick told him. 
“I’m a sucker, this time—another obsolete 
term. I’m not a business man. There’s some 
dangerous stuff coming this way, and I want 
to go out and meet it. 

“My purpose is not to make profits, but to 
keep people from being killed. Quaint, eh? 
But I’m one of the people I don’t want killed. 
Here’s the drafting room.” 

He opened the door. The girl he called 
Jane was bent over the drafting board, mak¬ 
ing a working-drawing in three-colored inks 
with extraordinary pains to be accurate. She 
looked up, her eyes fearful. They flickered 
swiftly from one to the other of the men who 
represented Atomic Power. A vast relief 
seemed to fill her. 

Then she turned back to her work. But 
Braddick saw Hamlin’s face as he caught the 
first glimpse of Jane. Hamlin started and 
stared and an enormous inner excitement 
filled him. He fairly quivered, and his hand 
made an obscure movement, instantly 
checked. 

“My assistant, Jane—er—Smith,” said 
Braddick. “Thom, look over those sketches. 


I’ve marked where I need the smaller time- 
mass fields. As I said, a field has also to en¬ 
close the whole ship. 

“Give Miss Smith the outside dimensions 
of the apparatus you’ll make to generate the 
fields and tell her where they’ll have to be 
placed. She’ll provide for them. Hamlin, 
come here a moment.” 

He led Hamlin through two doors. 

“I’ll take that flash-pistol, Hamlin,” he 
said quietly. “In this pocket.” He pointed to 
the pocket toward which Hamlin had made 
an arrested gesture on sight of Jane. “I 
wouldn’t try to use it. Definitely not!” 

Hamlin had had a shock. He had been 
terrifically excited. This was a new shock. 
Braddick took the flash-pistol. 

“Who is she that you want to kill her the 
instant you see her? What’s Atomic Power 
got against her?” 

Hamlin protested vehemently. Braddick 
listened. Then he spoke. 

“She’s my assistant now, Hamlin. If you 
touch so much as her little finger, I’ll kill 
you. You’ve run into somebody at work 
meeting an emergency. Don’t make me use 
emergency methods on you!” 

The first line of scouts—of which two had 
passed through the solar system—drove 
through space toward the Southern Cross. 
There was an infinitesimal resistance to 
their movement, caused by the one atom per 
cubic centimetre to be found in even the re¬ 
motest part of interstellar emptiness, so the 
drive of the Things stayed on. 

They needed to maintain their velocity. 
Their speed gave them mass. Their mass 
gave them invulnerability. An object with 
the mass of twelve suns will not be injured 
by collision with a meteorite or even an 
asteroid. 

A plunge through a planet the size of Earth 
itself would hardly be noticed—but the 
planet would explode after the Thing had 
gone on. 

There were thousands more Things on the 
way. After the scouts came the advance- 
guard. The main body was behind even 
that. 


CHAPTER III 
Treason! 


UST three men and a girl were at work 
to save the Earth. One of the men was 
quite useless, and one was condescendingly 
unbelieving, but he did make mass time 
units of the size and power Braddick dic¬ 
tated. The third man was Braddick, who got 
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things done. 

In the center of the big shed, the plastic 
constructor worked tirelessly. It was an un¬ 
gainly contrivance with an awkward-seem¬ 
ing arm mounted on a truck with motors 
and pumps and a long hose trailing from it. 
A cable led to a table at the side of the shed, 
where vivid lights showed upon drawings 
pinned in the vision-range of scanners. 

The arm made clumsy but precise ges¬ 
tures, following the drawings off to one 
side. It had begun by putting a blob of mag- 
netronic plastic on a stout upright at the end 
of its steel track. Then, for a while, it made 
gradually enlarging circles about that spot. 

The result was rather remarkable, be¬ 
cause plastic flowed through the hose to the 
end of that moving arm, and as it came out 
of the end it was shaped and hardened. It 
formed a cone. The forming-arm, in fact, 
simply poured out plastic as it described a 
circle, and the plastic was hardened as it 
emerged. 

A cone resulted when the circles widened, 
and the arm drew back. The process was 
exactly that of an insect spinning a cocoon, 
save that the result was no mass of gummed- 
together threads, but a solid wall of glass- 
hard plastic, strong as steel, but vastly light¬ 
er. It was, moreover, practically a non-con¬ 
ductor of heat and electricity. 

Presently the shape became more com¬ 
plex. The growing object ceased to be merely 
a cone. Guided by drawings under the harsh 
light of scanning-lamps, the constructor 
built on. The cone swelled and curved. 

The movements of the moving arm became 
more complicated. It sealed off the cone with 
a solid wall. Interior walls started from that. 
There were openings in some of them. In 
three hours, fifteen feet of the length of a 
rounded hull had been made. 

Braddick stopped the constructor and 
fitted items of machinery into place. The 
constructor took up its task again and sealed 
the machines in as it built on further. The 
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hull swelled still more. Its interior design 
became more complicated and more de¬ 
tailed. 

The forming object grew more slowly. It 
took six hours to make the second fifteen 
feet. But the interior fittings and supplies 
were in place for all the completed section. 
From then on, the hull grew more slowly 
still. 

Braddick’s handling-machines brought 
heavy objects and put them in place. Thorn 
argued tolerantly and then condescendingly 
installed first one and then the second of the 
small mass time fields Braddick demanded. 

They consisted simply of tiny generators 
and a circular cable in which the field was 
formed. When fifty feet of the hull was com¬ 
pleted—nearly thirty-six hours after the 
start—Braddick was red-eyed and gaunt 
from weariness, but he went on doggedly. 

It was then that Hamlin broke out with 
angry complaints. Braddick stopped work 
to listen to him. 

“Yes,” he said tiredly. “I did put on the 
locks so you can’t go out of the laboratory. 
I did cut off the visiphone so you can’t call 
anybody. I did shut off the broadcast phone 
so you can’t even receive. I don’t want to 
be interrupted on this job.” 

Hamlin sputtered. He began to threaten. 

“You act,” said Braddick, “as if you were 
aching to tell somebody about Jane, and you 
deny that you know anything about her. She 
doesn’t want to be bothered. I don’t know 
why, or care. She’s a good assistant. 

“But she means something to you, and I 
suspect she wouldn’t like you to tell any¬ 
body she’s here. So I’m going to keep her 
from being bothered as long as possible. 
Especially since she’s helping in an emer¬ 
gency. 

“If you want something to think about, 
you might watch that contrivance over 
thei’e. And if it starts to register, it would 
be a good idea to pray.” 

[Turn page] 
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He waved his hand at an improvised 
gravitometer. It was a bulky iron sphere in a 
cup of diamagnalloy—that artificial diamag- 
net which repels all magnetic substances as 
powerfully as even alnico magnets attract 
them. 

The iron sphere remained at rest, free of 
physical contact with any other object except 
for infinitely thin threads which led to am¬ 
plifiers. It would register any variation of 
gravity of even the fraction of a dyne. 

The moon’s pull when overhead—which 
makes a difference of a twentieth of an ounce 
in barometric pressure—turned the appro¬ 
priate dial needle one hundred points on the 
scale. 

The sun’s gravitational pull was clear¬ 
ly evident. 

But they would not ring the alarm, because 
that was adjusted to show a trace of gravita¬ 
tional pull only from another direction—the 
direction of the North Star. Braddick hoped 
to get as much as four hours’ notice of the 
approach of an interstellar object with a mass 
of twelve sols, even though its velocity was 
near to that of light. 

HE WENT doggedly back to his work. He 
was installing oxygen tanks—clumsy 
and absurdly heavy, but available. Racked in 
place by a handling machine, they became 
surrounded by plastic and were then a part 
of the hull. 

He adapted a small gas-liquefying unit to 
work intermittantly, freezing carbon dioxide 
out of part of the ship’s air, ejecting it and 
restoring the heat and moisture to the puri¬ 
fied air, with an addition of oxygen equal to 
the ejected carbon dioxide. It would keep the 
air breathable. 

It was an enormous task that he had set 
himself. There was food and a robot kitchen 
to be installed. There were power units to be 
put in place—not atomic ones. There were 
instruments and mathematical tables and 
calculating machines and volumes of astro¬ 
nomical data and vision-communicators. 

There was a control-board to be wired to 
handle a space drive as yet untried, and 
which had been installed by a technician who 
tolerantly explained that it could not pos¬ 
sibly work. 

Thom informed Braddick kindly, that the 
drive mechanism was simply an assembly of 
machinery which would run without having 
any result whatever. And besides all this, 
there were doors which had to be airtight, 
scanners to be mounted outside the ship and 
high-altitude suits to be modified. 

It could not possibly be done. Braddick had 
a deadline which was simply any attainable 
time less than the minimum time possible. 
He worked without rest for three days. His 
cheeks were hollow. He moved stiffly. His 


eyes were dull. Then Jane caught him by 
the arm. 

“Wake up!” she cried fiercely. “Wake up!” 

He looked apathetically down at her. 

“I’m awake,” he said heavily. “I’m work¬ 
ing.” 

“You’re working in your sleep!” she cried. 
“And Mr. Hamlin is out in the courtyard 
signaling to some helicopters overhead!” 

Braddick pulled himself together. He had 
closed the circuit of his laboratory buildings 
—of which the dwelling was a part—so that 
Hamlin could not possibly get out. It had 
been his thought that the space drive mech¬ 
anism would be so clear to the Atomic 
Power technician that he would try to re¬ 
port it immediately to the corporation. 

And then, almost certainly, Atomic Power 
would try to keep it as secret as the mass 
time fields, and by the same methods. They 
would involve an immediate “accident” 
which would be fatal to Dirk Braddick. 

His thought had been wrong, as it turned 
out. Thorn knew one thing by rote and was 
filled with a vast complacency which made it 
seem unnecessary for him to learn or under¬ 
stand anything else. He did not understand 
the space drive. But there was also Hamlin’s 
desperate excitement at the sight of Jane, 
his furious protests over bis inability to 
communicate some discovery to his superiors. 
The discovery of Jane was the only thing of 
importance so far. It was probably that, and 
Braddick was determined to protect Jane 
until he had time to find out about her for 
himself. 

But now Hamlin had helicopters overhead 
to signal to. Braddick went stiffly to a door¬ 
way to the courtyard. Hamlin waved his 
handkerchief wildly in an ordered but vary¬ 
ing pattern—evidently some company code. 

Braddick glanced upward. He was so tired 
that he had trouble focussing his eyes. Then 
he looked down, and Hamlin had finished. 
He seemed to preen himself. He looked 
enormously triumphant, as if he had achieved 
something which would send him far in the 
service of the company. 

Then he saw Braddick, and Braddick 
looked at him with dull eyes, having to drive 
his brain by sheer will power to the con¬ 
templation of something other than the com¬ 
pletion of the spaceship. 

Hamlin went white. He shivered in terror. 
Braddick did look formidable. 

But then the gravitometer alarm rang 
stridently within the shed. It was, of course, 
much more important than treason or any¬ 
thing else. Braddick went heavily and looked 
at the dials. The three needles moved per¬ 
ceptibly. 

There was a new source of gravitational 
pull acting upon the iron ball. So far, the 
effect was so minute that only an instrument 
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so delicate would have recorded it. The pull 
was less than a hundred thousandth of the 
gravitational pull of the earth. 

But it increased detectably as he watched. 
And it came from an unprecedented direc¬ 
tion. This new, infinitesimal drag was in the 
direction of the north star—Polaris. It might 
be a mass of twelve sols or more at a distance 
of multiple astronomical units, upon a course 
bound for the Southern Cross. By the rate 
of increase of the field, it must be traveling 
nearly at the speed of light. 

“This,” said Braddick, “is it Thorn, can 
we test the main time field now?” 

“Oh, surely,” said Thom, with tolerant 
condescension. He was fresh. He had worked 
the hours prescribed for technicians of the 
Atomic Power Company. He had rested and 
read and blandly ignored the fact that there 
was no broadcast reception in the laboratory. 

And he had very conscientiously installed 
the mass time field units where Braddick 
wanted them and with the properties Brad¬ 
dick had desired. But he was aloof, with an 
air of bland superiority to a mere independ¬ 
ent experimenter who was not employed by 
a giant corporation like Atomic Power. The 
ringing of the alarm-bell meant nothing to 
him. 


CHAPTER IV 
Into the Void 


■BRADDICK dismissed Hamlin’s treachery 
from his mind. He surveyed the long, 
eighty-foot hull of plastic. He was unbear¬ 
ably tired, and he wondered dully if any¬ 
thing had been forgotten. In preparation for 
just such a premature warning, he had loaded 
materials for the completion of the space¬ 
ship inside the hull as it was built. 

Less than an hour since, the constructor 
had sealed off the bow. The hatches were 
tight. There was yet no working-drive, but 
the whole ship could be put into a mass time 
field by the main field-cable wrapped around 
its middle. That, though, was all. 

“What do you want done?” asked Jane, 
tugging at his arm. “Tell me, and I’ll do it!” 

“We’ll test the time field,” said Braddick 
heavily, “and I think I’ll take a nap. We’ve 
all the time in the world, now.” 

It sounded like delirium. Braddick mo¬ 
tioned Jane to the ladder. Thorn mounted 
after them. Braddick closed the outer air¬ 
lock door. The inner one opened. They were 
in the spaceship. 

It was extraordinarily unfinished. Every 
cubicle was piled with materials loaded in 


while construction went on. Braddick went 
to the control-room and switched on the 
scanners outside the hull. The interior of the 
shed became visible on the screens. 

“All set, Thorn?” demanded Braddick 
wearily. 

“Of course,” said Thorn smugly. 

Braddick set the calibrated switch at thir¬ 
ty-six hundred and threw it. There was an 
odd sensation as of a sudden chill. Then 
everything was normal again within the 
spaceship—everything but die image on the 
vision screens. Those images swirled violent¬ 
ly as the fixed-brightness amplifiers reacted. 

The mass time field was on. The ship and 
everything within it had acquired a time-rate 
thirty-six hundred times normal. Time was 
telescoped within the mass time field, so that 
thirty-six hundred seconds inside the field 
exactly equaled one second outside. 

While a clock ticked once in the shed or 
the rest of the laboratory, the clocks in the 
spaceship showed an hour to have passed. 
And of course, the frequency of the light by 
which the shed was visible in normal time 
was much too low to affect the speeded-up 
vision-scanners on the hull. 

Only the hardest of X-rays—bordering up¬ 
on cosmics—had a frequency which would 
give the effect of visible light. The interior 
of the shed was shadowless. There were no 
variations in color. Everything seemed a 
single, sullen shade of red. And the metal 
wall-panels seemed mistily transparent. 

Braddick nodded exhaustedly. He had 
worked three days on the spaceship hull 
without rest 

“We’ve got to test our air-supply,” he said 
heavily, “and a few other things. There’s a 
third cosmoquake on the way, so we’ll have 
to do everything on time field from now on. 
Eight hours of this time will take eight sec¬ 
onds of normal time. We’ll know how the air 
works by then, anyhow.” 

He leaned against a wall, trying to summon 
energy to go on. But Jane spoke fiercely: 

“You need to rest! I can test the air! You 
sleep, and you’ll be fresher to work! We have 
to wait for the air-test anyhow and you can 
do your work after sleeping just as well or 
better!” 

Braddick considered slowly. He was worn 
out. 

“Maybe you’re right. But I don’t know 
what Hamlin signaled to Rogers. Maybe it 
was about you, Jane. They can’t do much in 
eight or ten seconds, though. Wake me if 
anything goes wrong.” 

He stumbled to one of the cubicles that 
had been intended as a cabin. He unrolled a 
bundle of bedding which had been tumbled 
in there as the ship was built. He dropped on 
the bundle and slept instantly. 

After a little, Jane looked in on him. He 
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had not laid down, he had dropped. She 
went in to put a pillow under his head. As 
she moved him, a flash pistol fell out of his 
pocket. She looked at it oddly and put it back. 

Time passed. At intervals the air machine 
worked, freezing carbon dioxide out of the 
air and returning it to circulation rewarmed 
and with its oxygen replenished. The air was 
intermittantly diluted, thus, with a batch of 
purified air, which was vastly more practical 
than a continuous air-purification process. 

The girl glanced at the air-purity in¬ 
dicators from time to time. Thorn, the Atomic 
Power technician, strolled condescendingly 
through the ship, yawned and blandly in¬ 
vestigated the few books on board. There 
was nothing in his line. He sat down and 
complacently went to sleep. 

More time passed, and more. The girl 
lunched in the robot kitchen. There was no 
sound anywhere but the gentle, self-satisfied 
snores of Thom. Braddick slept like a dead 
man. The girl had designed the ship, in a 
sense. 

At any rate, she had translated Braddick’s 
sketches into working drawings the con¬ 
structing machine could use. When she fin¬ 
ished lunch she restlessly went over the 
whole interior. It occurred to her to put a 
pump on the airlock. A vacuum in the airlock 
chamber would check the seals on the two 
doors. They were tight. 

■PRESENTLY she regarded the cryptic 
•* mechanism Braddick had said would be 
a space drive. It was utterly simple and ap¬ 
parently utterly useless. There was a power¬ 
ful turbo-pump designed to produce pres¬ 
sures up in the thousands of atmospheres. 
It was installed to pump a slightly compres¬ 
sible liquid to the bow end of a straight, 
strong tube running lengthwise of the ship. 

There were two mass time field-generators 
alongside the tube. The field-cables were in¬ 
side the tube. When the liquid had passed 
through both of them, it would go back to 
the pump to be forced back to the bow again. 

The power of the pump seemed futile. The 
thing was not a space drive. It was just an 
elaborate system of pumping water through a 
pipe. 

Jane sat down and thought it over. Noth¬ 
ing could result from pumping a liquid 
through a pipe, however often and at how¬ 
ever high a pressure. But Braddick had 
seemed sure. Jane had worked from his 
sketches in designing the ship, and she knew 
how accurately his brain worked. There must 
be something. The only oddities about the 
set-up were the two mass time field gener¬ 
ators. 

Suddenly her eyes opened wide. An ex¬ 
pression almost of shock came to her face. 
She got up and went to the cubicle in which 


Braddick slept. She regarded him respect¬ 
fully. Then she went back to the useless 
drive, hesitated an instant and carefully and 
deliberately opened the case containing the 
field generating unit at the bow end of the 
tube. 

She looked at the inside of the generator 
without surprise or curiosity. She deftly and 
deliberately reversed two leads. Then she 
took two sections of cable and as deliberately 
—and very proficiently—cross-connected one 
part of the stern field generator to a similar 
part of the bow unit. 

These, of course, were the small field units. 
They were inside the ship and they were not 
in operation. They were in the field generated 
by the master time field unit, which held the 
whole ship in accelerated time. 

She went back to the control-room, moist¬ 
ened her lips and started the giant pump at 
slow speed. For a bare instant she touched 
the switch which now handled both of the 
small mass time fields. 

The whole spaceship stirred and was still 
again. 

She sat at the control-board and looked 
at nothing, with shining eyes. 

A long time later she rose to check the 
air-supply again. She glanced almost auto¬ 
matically at the dull-red images on the 
vision-screens. She blinked. There was a 
change in the look of things outside. 

A great hole gaped in the shed outside the 
spaceship. Steel girders were bent and 
broken. Some floated in midair. She stared 
at them, but their apparent motion was 
slowed thirty-six hundred times by the 
time field which enclosed the spaceship. 

The picture was like that of an instantan¬ 
eous photograph of an explosion. But the ex¬ 
plosion was still taking place! With seeming¬ 
ly infinite slowness, to be sure, but with ir- 
resistable force, she saw more of the side- 
wall of the shed bending in to be shattered 
in the slowest of slow motion. 

She ran to Braddick and shook him anx¬ 
iously. 

“Wake up! Quick! Please!” 

He opened his eyes and was instantly 

“What’s the matter? The air?” 

“No! Come to the vision screens!” 

It had taken her perhaps a ship minute to 
realize what she saw, to run to him, and to 
have him back in the control-room with her. 
In the interval, events had progressed on the 
vision screen as they advanced in the sixtieth 
of a second in normal time. 

Half the wall of the construction-shed was 
down. A girder floated with seeming leisure¬ 
liness toward the spaceship. But its mass 
relative to the spaceship in its time field was 
enormous. Its impact would be slow, but 
irresistible. 
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“They’re bombing!” said Braddick sharp¬ 
ly. “Hamlin signaled them something— 
probably about you—and they’ve just had 
time to get orders and drop bombs, or maybe 
they had orders anyhow! And the drive isn’t 
working yet! I’ve got to threaten Thom into 
fixing it for me.” 

“It is working,” said Jane, very pale. “Try 
it. I did. I looked at the arrangement and saw 
what you meant to do. So I adjusted the bow 
field to increase mass instead of decreasing 
it, and—try it!” 

11E THUMBED the pump switch in. He 
** touched the field switch. The ship 
stirred. It dragged forward. Braddick reached 
to other switches. A tiny vane in the drive 
tube thrust out. 

The ship lifted a little. It swept lightly to 
the end of the shed. The rear view scanners 
showed the monstrous steel girder float slow¬ 
ly and deliberately through the space the ship 
had just left. 

“The whole thing will be coming down,” 
said Braddick through set teeth. “I didn’t 
build this ship to stand bombing, and I can’t 
smash out through normal time stuff while 
we’re in a time field! I’ve got to get out 
through that blast-hole!” 

His hands touched controls here and there. 
They fitted into his hands as if by long prac¬ 
tise. He had more than long practise. He had 
made every particle of the ship. Gyros 
hummed somewhere. The ship backed, swung 
lightly and maneuvered delicately through 
a slow-motion catastrophe. 

It was a nightmare. The vision screen 
glowed sullen, tawny red. Only the outlines 
of objects appeared. But even in those out¬ 
lines it was obvious that Braddick’s labora¬ 
tory was ruins. 

There were three centers of motion visible 
even at this time-rate, which meant three 
simultaneous explosions. The dwelling was a 
slowly swirling mass of debris. The tool shop 
was already flattened to earth. Above the 
warehouse in which were stores for any con¬ 
ceivable type of experimentation, a slender, 
deadly thing seemed to hang poised. But it 
was descending, though with a startling slow¬ 
ness. It was another bomb. 

“There’s Mr. Hamlin!” said Jane shakily. 

They saw the frozen, rust-colored image 
which was Hamlin. He cringed from the de¬ 
struction from above. He had signaled to the 
planes overhead, telling them something up¬ 
on which Atomic Power should act. The 
action was destruction—including destruc¬ 
tion of himself. 

“I’m a fool,” said Braddick angrily, “I’m 
riskin too much! But—” 

The spaceship settled quickly. He turned to 
the girl. 

“When you hear me yell, turn off the main 


time field. When I yell again, turn it on again 
—and fast!” 

Shaking, Jane seated herself in the control- 
chair. She heard Braddick fumbling at the 
airlock door. There was the rush of air into 
the vacuum she had made in the lock for 
testing. He went in. 

“Turn it off!” 

She could see everything in the vision 
screens. As she flicked off the main time field, 
the spaceship reverted to a normal time rate. 
Colors leaped into view, with a dazzling ef¬ 
fect. Instantly the slow motion of retarded 
action became infinitely swift and deadly de¬ 
struction. 

The spaceship rocked with the savage 
crash of explosives. But Jane watched the 
middle right screen. She saw Braddick leap 
into view out of the airlock, seize the petri¬ 
fied, horror-struck Hamlin and leap back into 
the airlock with him. 

“Turn it on!” 

Instantly the screens were tawny red again. 
The girl thrust in the lift control and the for¬ 
ward drive, and the spaceship was again 
silent save for the hum of gyros. It rose swift¬ 
ly and sped forward. The airlock closed. 
Braddick came forward, breathing heavily. 

“Good girl!” he said. “I don’t know why I 
wanted to save him. I risked too much to do 
it. I was a fool!” 

There was an astounded babbling behind 
them. Thorn had waked with the cataclysmic 
roar of the explosions. It had taken him sec¬ 
onds to become thoroughly awake, and then 
he saw Hamlin—who had not been in the 
ship at all—in a state of gibbering panic be¬ 
fore him. 

“Thom,” said Braddick drily, “has just 
realized that things are happening. Here, 
now, sit down in this chair. The control-room 
swings, you remember. I’m going to put on 
the power.” 

The feeling of weight, even in the time 
field, had been normal.** Now the sensation 
of heaviness increased slightly. The images 
in the vision screens revolved, and there 
was a slight shock as the drive went on to 
full power. 

Almost instantly thereafter there were tiny, 
unwinking specks of light in most of the 
vision screens and the background behind 
them went dark. But there was a tawny-red 
mass astern and an angry-seeming dark-red 
disk with projecting streamers off to the 
right. 

The tawny mass behind was Earth. The 
specks were stars, the disk the sun. The 
spaceship was out in open space, already 
beyond the atmosphere. 


first explained by A. M. E. Strutt in 1997. For 
the mathematical demonstration, see "Nobel Prise 
Essays,” 1998-9. 
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CHAPTER V 
"It Can’t Be!” 


'■''HERE was the curious sensation of a 
-*• mass time field collapsing, and the vision 
screens adjusted to give the effect of normal 
brightness. The normal sky appeared again, 
all around the ship. The stars were infinitely 
tiny specks, unwinking and of surprisingly 
diverse colorings. 

The spaceship headed toward Polaris, the 
north star, at right angles to the plane on 
which all the planets lie. The northern polar 
cap of Earth lay below, with the northern 
hemisphere curiously foreshortened at the 
edges of the globe. It looked singularly un¬ 
familiar. 

“I’m going to get oriented and a good fix 
on our course,” said Braddick, “before we 
go back into the time field. We can’t make 
speed in a normal time rate. We couldn’t 
make contact with what we’ve got to hit, 
either—not to mention that we couldn’t live 
half a second if we did.” 

There was a feeling of unusual weight. 
The drive of the spaceship adjusted some¬ 
what to its mass. There was an acceleration 
of about two gravities, which in normal 
time rate meant discomfort—bearable, but 
unpleasant. 

As Braddick worked delicately at the con¬ 
trol-board, there were frantic shouts from 
below. Hamlin was half-crazed by shock and 
terror. After three days of restless impatience 
in the laboratory, unable to communicate 
with his superiors, he’d seen helicopters hov¬ 
ering overhead. 

Their appearance meant that Atomic Power 
officials wanted to know what was going on. 
He’d signaled the single important bit of 
news he knew. He had felt triumphant, be¬ 
cause it was very important indeed. 

The helicopters hovered just long enough 
for his news to be relayed to high officials of 
the corporation and for orders to come back. 
Then bombs fell. It was the one thing Hamlin 
had not anticipated, but it was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

There had been an extraordinary series of 
accidents to everybody who had tried to make 
unauthorized experiments with mass time 
fields. It appeared that when a man set to 
work to duplicate Atomic Power fields, they 
invariably caused terrific explosions which 
killed the experimenter and destroyed his 
apparatus. 

The reason was now clear. And there had 
been a curious, unexplained explosion which 
had apparently wiped out all the direct heirs 
of the founder of the Atomic Power company. 


As a result of the disaster, ownership of the 
majority stock was now tied up in court 
proceedings which would go on for years— 
and the officials of the company had a free 
hand. 

But to Hamlin, cringing and screaming as 
tiny black dots dropped toward him, there 
came despairing knowledge that the secret 
police of Atomic Power had become a sort of 
Gestapo or Okhrana, destroying all those who 
opposed the company or who knew too much. 
And Hamlin knew too much. 

But he couldn’t adjust to his new under¬ 
standing. He had been with the company all 
his life. He couldn’t believe that it had meant 
to kill him. 

And despite the fact that he was alive only 
because Braddick had risked his own life— 
and very much more—to drag him into the 
spaceship and away, Hamlin was hysterically 
resolute to prove to the company that his 
loyalty was unquestionable and his services 
of infinite value. 

He began to climb to the control-room, 
and the ship went back into normal time. 
The sudden extra weight tore loose his grip 
on the hand holds along the wall of what had 
been a corridor. He fell back on Thorn and 
bore him to the bottom of the central well. 
Both men yelled as they tumbled. 

Thorn shook himself and climbed purpose¬ 
fully again. He had no great native intel¬ 
ligence, but Hamlin’s half-gibbered explana¬ 
tions had filled him with apprehension. He 
meant to find out what was actually toward. 

But neither had the faintest idea that the 
spaceship actually worked, or had left the 
earth’s atmosphere behind. 

When Hamlin climbed after the technician, 
he had only one real thought in his mind, 
which was that somehow he must prove him¬ 
self afresh to the company officials who would 
have let him be murdered with Braddick and 
Jane. 

They reached the control-room. Its fittings 
had swung about to the seeming of the 
vertical. Braddick was making finicky ad¬ 
justments of the controls so that Polaris 
would center on two cross hairs on the for¬ 
ward vision screen. As the two others climbed 
into the control-room Braddick was talking. 

“Of course we haven’t good calibration, 
Jane. We couldn’t have. But we’ve nothing 
very close to aim at anyhow. We only know 
the approximate course.” 

Thorn was struck speechless by the stars 
and sun and earth—all visible together—that 
he saw in the vision screens. Hamlin took one 
look, and the breath—and all immediately 
desperate resolution—went out of him. He 
moaned softly. But Thorn presently managed 
to take his eyes off the incredible sight out¬ 
side. 

“Look here, Mr. Braddick,” he said un- 
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easily—his air of condescension gone for 
once— “Mr. Hamlin has been telling me—” 

MV IS eyes strayed back to the screens and 
he was unable to speak, again. The sun 
was off to the right. The earth was below— 
so far below that it had long since ceased 
to have the look of a flat plain. It was a ball. 
The spaceship was at least four thousand 
miles up and still rising fast, now with an 
acceleration of two gravities. 

“Oh, yes,” said Braddick. “The helicopters 
bombed the lab. They blew it to bits. But we 
got out—on time field—and we’re headed for 
where we’ve got to go.” 

“But—” Thorn made a little choking sound 
and jerked his eyes away from the screens, 
“This—this can’t be right, Mr. Braddick! 
Something’s happened to the scanners!” 

“Of course,” said Braddick drily. “They’ve 
been moved out into space. So have we. 
We’re moving away from Earth.” 

“But we can’t be!” protested Thorn. He 
grew almost hysterical in his effort to hold 
to sanity by clinging to the teachings of the 
technical department of Atomic Power. “I 
assure you, as a technician who understands 
the mass time field thoroughly, that it cannot 
possibly serve as a space drive!” 

“All right,” said Braddick. “Hold the 
thought Meanwhile, I’m using it for one. Fm 
going back on time field now.” 

He threw over the master time field switch 
and the feeling of excess weight vanished. It 
is one of the oddities of the field that ac¬ 
celeration within it is entirely different from 
gravitation. A person in a time field, on earth, 
feels that he weighs exactly as much as be¬ 
fore. 

The amount of substance in his body is ex¬ 
actly the same as before—despite his loss of 
mass—and therefore it is attracted as before. 
But its inertia—its resistance to gravitational 
acceleration—is decreased so that its response 
to gravitational pull is faster. 

Since in normal time a man will fall at a 
certain speed, in accelerated time, he will fall 
the time rate times faster, and his feeling is 
the same as that of normal impact of his feet 
upon the ground. 

Under mechanical drive in free space, the 
resistance to acceleration is due only to any 
remaining mass. The mathematics may be 
found in any book on space navigation, but 
in a time field of thirty-six hundred it will be 
found that an acceleration in feet per second 
equal to sixty gravities is needed to maintain 
the sensation of normal weight. 

Earth, turned a tawny red again by the 
operation of the time field, drifted visibly 
behind. Braddick punched a locking key and 
turned to the others. 

“I’m going to shut off power presently and 
float free,” he said composedly. “Better come 


down to the kitchen and have your lunch. 
Will you come, Jane?” 

Jane stood there a moment, waiting to see 
if the discussion were finished. As she turned 
to go, she knew there was plenty more to be 
said, judging by the unsatisfied expression on 
Thorn’s face. These technical arguments 
never did seem to come to any conclusive 
end. 

Thorn spoke in a curiously nerve-racked 
fashion: 

“But it’s impossible, Mr. Braddick! The 
mass time field is not a space drive! In all 
the years it has been in use, with all our re¬ 
search, nothing of the sort has been found! 
It can’t be!” 

“Only it is. Still,” said Braddick comfort¬ 
ingly, “by the terms of my deal with Atomic 
Power, its use as a space drive belongs to 
them even if they did try to blow me up. 
You can content yourself with that!” 

He followed Jane down the ladder-like 
handholes on the side of the main corridor. 
She stepped off into a doorway and nodded 
at the robot kitchen. It had swung sidewise 
and now hung in a serviceable position, 
though what had been a side-wall as the 
ship was built was now the floor. She smiled 
faintly at Braddick. 

“You thought of everything!” she said. 

"Not quite.” He pressed the buttons which 
would cause two ready-prepared meals to 
be heated and served. “I had the fills for the 
kitchen on hand, of course. What I didn’t 
think of was that—well—anybody but Thom 
would be able to fix that bow time field for 
me. I begin to think he would have considered 
it sacrilege.” 

She took the tray the service robot handed 
her. 

“It’s a beautiful solution!” she said warmly. 
“How did you ever think of it?” 

He looked at her for an instant before he 
took his own tray. Then he shrugged. 

“Oh, I imagined how nice it would be to 
have something of the sort. The trouble with 
rockets is that they throw away the stuff that 
drives them. This way, we pump a liquid 
into the pipe. It goes into the first time field, 
which makes it much heavier. We push it 
astern, and get a forward reaction. Then 
when it gets to the stern mass-field, all the 
extra weight is taken out again, and the 
sternward reaction takes place, of course, but 
with much less mass. Consequently it isn’t 
equal and we go ahead. It uses up a lot of 
power, but—” 

“No,” said the girl. She looked at her 
plate. “I—cross-connected the two units. Put¬ 
ting mass into the water to push astern con¬ 
sumes power. But taking it out again yields 
it. I put the two circuits together. The second 
field furnishes the power to run the first 
one.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Contact! 


D IRK BRADDICK put down his knife and 
fork. 

“This hurts,” he said wrily. “Look! You 
know all about those fields, and nobody but 
technicians for the company are supposed to 
know, and they’re all men. You say you don’t 
know who you are—but it doesn’t bother you. 
And Hamlin was enormously excited when 
he saw you. 

“I think it at least possible that his sig¬ 
naling was to tell the helicopters who you 
were, and the bombs were meant to kill you 
instead of me. Certainly he couldn’t have told 
them anything about me that would have 
made them want to smash my laboratory 
before they’d looked it over! Would you mind 
telling me—” 

“I ought to know about them,” said Jane 
quietly. “I’m Jane Brent. Didn’t you know? 
You guessed my first name right.” 

“It fitted you,” said Braddick. Then he 
stared, realizing. “You’re supposed to be 
dead! You and your cousins were killed in 
an explosion, and the ownership of Atomic 
Power is tied up in the courts.” 

“We found out how the company was be¬ 
ing run,” she said as quietly as before. “We 
decided to clean house. But a good many of 
the higher officials didn’t want to lose their 
jobs and power. So—” 

She spread out her hands. 

“I wasn’t killed,” she added bitterly. “I 
woke up in what was supposed to be a small 
private insane asylum. Actually, it was a 
prison for people Atomic Power found 
dangerous and didn’t want or dare to kill. 

“By the death of my cousins I actually 
have come to own control of the company. I 
imagine it was intended to let the court action 
drag out as long as possible and then produce 
me—by which time I’d have become—amen¬ 
able. 

“But something happened, and one of the 
prisoners escaped. They were afraid the place 
would be investigated. I was packed into a 
plane to be taken to some other place, and I 
managed to jump over with a parachute. 
You know the rest.” 

Braddick considered, and slowly resumed 
his meal. 

“Mmm—Yes,” he said, reflectively. “They’d 
be hunting for you. But you were supposed 
to be dead, so if you told me who you were 
I’d have thought you crazy and at least in¬ 
sisted on getting a doctor. 

“You could have been kidnaped. Anyhow— 
I see why you were willing to say in my lab. 


Even to work for me. It was the safest place— 
you thought.” 

“Wasn’t it?” she demanded challengingly. 
“The instant you talked to me I knew”— 
She stopped, went on— “that I’d be all right 
with you.” 

He made a gesture around him. 

“I’ve brought you out between the stars,” 
he said drily. “But if I’m right nobody’s par¬ 
ticularly safe unless we can do something 
about those cosmoquakes. I guess it’s all 
right I shan’t turn around and take you 
home anyhow.” 

She watched his face a moment, and then 
spoke pleadingly. 

“It won’t make any difference, will it? I 
mean—that I’m rich?” 

He grinned at her. 

“My dear! You’re not rich if your em¬ 
ployees’ secret police get hold of you. They’re 
a tough gang! And besides, just how much 
will Atomic Power be worth if the whole 
solar system is smashed?” 

She suddenly matched his grin. 

“I went through the first cosmoquake like 
everybody else,” she told him, “but where I 
was kept, there wasn’t much information on 
scientific matters. I’ve come along blind. I 
know what you’ve done, but not why. What 
are we aiming for? What are we to make con¬ 
tact with? And what causes cosmoquakes, 
anyhow? You never bothered to explain!” 

He blinked at her and then spoke gruffly. 

“Thanks! I’ll tell you. After the first 
cosmoquake, I got what data was to be had 
and figured that an object with a mass of 
twelve sols and a speed near that of light had 
passed about six hundred million miles from 
Earth. 

“I figured its course. I thought there might 
be another one, but the first one could have 
been alone. There was a second one, and I 
was pretty sure there’d be a third. There is 
a third. 

“The gravitometer in the lab said so. And 
the first was two weeks ahead of the second, 
but the third is only four days behind that. 
It looks like scouts and an advance guard. 
Considering their speed, they’re close to¬ 
gether. 

“They’re practically tripping over each 
other. Yet a small party wouldn’t send one 
of its number even as far ahead as the first. 
They’d stay as close as they could, to help 
each other.” 

Jane stared at him. 

“But—you talk as if they were—people!” 

Braddick shrugged. 

“I don’t know what they are. But think! 
The Things have almost the speed of light. 
They come from the direction of Polaris— 
forty light years away. Empty space isn’t al¬ 
together empty. There’s at least one atom 
per cubic centimeter even between the stars. 
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“That means resistance to speeds close to 
light. Nothing can attain such speeds natural¬ 
ly. Whatever the Things are, they had to be 
driven to get going that fast, and the drive 
has to stay on to keep them going that fast. 

“Their speed gives them the mass that 
raises hob, but they’re spaceships. They’re 
artificial. They’re going somewhere, and our 
solar system is in the way. And we’re going 
out to try to persuade them to change 
course.” 

“If there are—more of them,” said Jane, 
slowly, “there’ll be more cosmoquakes, and 
worse ones.” 

“So much worse,” Braddick said measur- 
edly, “that if we don’t persuade them to 
change course, there’s hardly any use in our 
going back to Earth. If there are dozens or 
hundreds of them to come, cosmoquakes will 
crack open geologic faults and let loose chains 
of giant volcanoes. 

“The Things that pass close will raise tidal 
waves five miles high. Maybe the sun itself 
will be stirred into explosion as a nova. It 
isn’t impossible! In any case, the human race 
will be exterminated. So—well—if we don’t 
persuade them to change course we might as 
well open the airlock door and step out.” 

Jane sat still an instant, imagining the tiny 
spaceship hanging in mid-space, alone sur¬ 
viving a solar system gone mad, on which no 
planet would provide a foothold, and the 
nearest other star light years away. 

Then there was a noise in the well which 
ran along the vertical axis of the ship. Ham¬ 
lin and Thorn appeared. Somehow, Hamlin 
had pulled himself together. But he looked 
like a man on the verge of the horrors. Thom 
looked grave, with now a trace of reassured 
complacency. 

“Look here, Braddick.” said Hamlin, his 
voice pitched high. “This has gone far 
enough!” 

“Yes?” said Braddick. 

“You made an agreement with Atomic 
Power,” said Hamlin. He gave an impression 
of breathlessness. “It was verbal, but it was 
recorded as it was made. You’re an employee 
of the company for as long as Thorn is with 
you. I have written authority to take over 
any experiment you may be conducting 
while you are an employee of the company. 

“I take over now! I insist that you stop 
this experiment at once! If we’re really in 
space, I order you to return to Earth at 
once!” He swallowed. “You’re violating a 
contract. You’ve kidnapped Thorn and me. 
You—” 

“Oh, blast!” said Braddick savagely. He 
pulled Hamlin’s own flash pistol from his 
pocket. “Get in that room across the cor¬ 
ridor! You’re a fool, and I’ll take no chances! 
Move! Both of you!” 

“It’s piracy!” protested Hamlin, his teeth 
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chattering. 

Thorn spoke condescendingly. 

“Mr. Braddick, you do not realize that 
Atomic Power is a very important corpora¬ 
tion! To be on the wrong side of the law, and 
opposed to Atomic Power.” 

“Move!” repeated Braddick furiously. 

They moved. Braddick jammed the door so 
it would not open from within. He r.odded to 
Jane and climbed back to the control-room. 
She followed. 

“I could have said you’re Atomic Power by 
rights,” he grumbled, “but it’s no use. I’m 
going to hook up a relay. I don’t want to get 
too far out. I wish the ship had been finished.” 

The ship was actually incomplete, but the 
parts for its completion had been loaded in 
while the hull was building. Now he brought 
out an odd little inertia switch and adjusted 
it with minute care. 

Then he cross-connected it to half a dozen 
of the switches on the control-board. When 
it was finished, he set the drive control to a 
new point and threw off the main time field. 
The cosmos went back to a scene of twinkling 
lights and a now very far distant sun. But 
this time the sensation of weight was normal. 

He leaned back in the control chair and 
seemed to relax. With the vision screens all 
about, the control-room looked like a cage, 
with windows showing the sky all around. 
The sun was now merely a bright star, and 
the earth was probably visible, but not easy 
to distinguish from vastly more distant stars 
which shone of their own light. 

At sixty gravities, one attains a speed of 
twenty-three miles per second the first min¬ 
ute, and the speed increases by twenty-three 
miles per second more for every added min¬ 
ute. The spaceship was a long way from 
home. 

“This switch won’t be anywhere near as 
easy to trip as the gravitometer back in the 
lab,” said Braddick. “But twelve sols is a lot 
of mass. If we trip it, our time field goes on 
to maximum, reducing our mass to as near 
zero as possible. 

“Everything else goes off. I think—and I 
hope—we’ll contact the Thing that’s going on 
to make another cosmoquake. Meanwhile we 
can only wait. Maybe we’d better pray.” 

Jane spoke quietly. 

“Do you really expect to do anything to 
an object weighing twelve times as much as 
the sun?” 

“It only weighs that because of its speed,” 
said Braddick. He added with a shrug, 
“Things work out queerly. The odds against 
the time field being known when the first of 
those things came by—against my having the 
hunch that made me do my calculations— 
against my having a machine that could make 
a spaceship. 

“Against your coming and being able to 
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do what I wanted with the fields—against our 
escaping those bombs Atomic Power dropped 
on us. Add those up, and they’re pretty big 
odds. It’s practically a miracle that we’re 
here. And it would be pretty stupid of fate 
or chance or whatever to waste a good 
miracle like this by having us helpless at 
the end of it.” 

Jane looked at him, hard. Then she took a 
quick breath. 

“I like that,” she said softly. “I like this 
whole business. I like—everything!” She 
smiled at him gravely. “I say no more, or I 
might be unmaidenly.” 

The little spaceship went on through sheer 
emptiness with an attained speed of four- 
thousand-odd miles per second and no feel¬ 
ing of motion at all. It was accelerating slow¬ 
ly, now, at one gravity, for comfort. 

It was alone as no man-made object was 
ever alone before. It was far beyond escape 
velocity. If the drive failed, it would drift on 
forever through space. It was a thing or¬ 
phaned, abandoned by sun and earth and 
planets. It went on and on and on. . . . 

Then the switch clicked over. There was 
an instant’s sensation of bitter cold. Then 
the stars were gone, and there was a dark- 
gray background to all of space. The ship’s 
drive was off, and there was no feeling of 
weight at all. The sensation was of a giddy, 
terrible, endless fall. 

“This,” said Braddick, “is definitely it.” 

Jane was pale. “You mean—” 

“We ran into a gravitational field,” said 
Braddick. “There’s only one thing with a 
gravitational field out here, and that’s the 
Thing we came out to meet.” 

He watched the screens, holding himself 
in the control seat. The time field was on to 
its limit. Absolutely all the mass which could 
be taken out of any object had been removed. 
The time rate, correspondingly, had gone up. 
The spaceship might have weighed eighty 
tons or so on earth. 

In this time rate, its mass would have been 
measurable only in milligrams—and there are 
three hundred-odd milligrams in an aspirin 
tablet. In this field, too, time was telescoped 
to an incredible degree. Not only was visible 
light too low in frequency to affect the 
scanners, but X-rays and even cosmics were 
too far in the red to register. 

Gravity itself had the effect of light, and 
the tenuous gravitational fields which inter¬ 
lace all space made a faint grayish glow. 
The stars were lost against this background. 
The sun, to be sure, was a visible speck of 
lighter gray. 

But far away, yet growing nearer with a 
perceptible speed even at this time rate, there 
was another and vastly brighter object. Be- 
ond it were others. Small pin-points of 
rightness, remote, in ordered and patently 


artificial arrangement. 

They looked like a new constellation, pre¬ 
cisely geometric in design. But they were, of 
course, the space fleet of Things, moving 
toward some unguessable destination, with 
Earth and Sol and the solar system merely 
a course marker, like an ant heap in the des¬ 
ert between the stars. 

The little spaceship was practically without 
inertia, practically without resistance to 
gravitational pull. It fell headlong toward 
the Thing from beyond Polaris, the fellow to 
the Things which had shaken the earth and 
roused the sun to fury. It glowed more and 
more brightly as the spaceship approached. 
The scanners adjusted to cut down its glare. 

The little spaceship swung past and fell 
into an orbit about it. The Thing was per¬ 
haps a thousand feet long, no more. It glowed 
with the fierce energy of its mass. There were 
rows of openings along its hull. They might 
have been ports, or they might have been 
weapons. And it had the mass of twelve suns. 


CHAPTER VII 
Another Miracle 


WOR five hours, as time passed in the 
m master field, the little spaceship from earth 
swung about the giant, glowing Thing. On 
earth, in the same interval, only the in¬ 
finitesimal fraction of a second passed. 

Those in the spaceship lived at such a rate 
that had they stayed in their orbit until they 
died of old age, a child’s punctured bubble 
on earth would not have vanished. But the 
spent five seeming hours in telescoped time, 
and despite the lack of weight they were able 
to work and to know futility. 

The two in the control-room looked at each 
other, at last, with defeat in their eyes. They 
had tied themselves in their seats. In its es¬ 
tablished orbit, everything in the spaceship 
seemed weightless. 

Despite the Thing’s mass, their revolution 
about it neutralized all attraction. But their 
speed in that orbit was actually so enormous 
that the Thing itself seemed to revolve slowly 
even in their time rate. 

“The situation seems to call for another 
miracle, Jane,” said Braddick, trying to smile. 
“We can’t attract attention, even unfavor¬ 
ably. And the Thing itself is invulnerable. At 
a speed so close to that of light, its every 
molecule has a mass of tons. 

“No earthly explosive could dent it. If it 
rammed a planet the size of Earth, it wouldn’t 
be stopped. It would go right on through. 
But the planet would explode after it had 
passed.” 
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Janet watched his face, her hands folded 
together demurely. 

“There are creatures of some sort inside 
it,” said Braddick. “They may he fiends, or 
they may be quite decent. We’re like ants 
to them, but maybe they wouldn’t deliber¬ 
ately kill us. Yet they’ll never know we were 
here, because—now that I realized—they’re 
in a time field too. 

“Einstein figured it out more than seventy 
years ago. When an object approaches the 
speed of light and its mass increases, its time 
rate slows in proportion. With every molecule 
weighing tons, the creatures who built this 
thing—whatever they are—must move with 
infinite slowness and feel quite normal re¬ 
gardless. It’s a penalty they pay for their in¬ 
vulnerability. But we’ll never be able to 
make them know we’re here.” 

Jane’s eyes remained fixed on his face. 
Braddick looked suddenly old and worn. The 
tiny spaceship now circled the Thing from 
outer space as a moth circles a flame. It could 
do nothing—literally nothing. 

Its weight was infinitesimal, but the power 
of its drive was proportional to its mass. It 
simply could not pull away from a gravita¬ 
tional field equal to twelve suns. And it 
looked now as if the tiny ship would simply 
remain as a satellite of the Thing until— 

“One more item,” said Braddick. “Re¬ 
volving around the Thing as we are, we have 
a terrific velocity ourselves. We’d go into 
the Thing’s own time rate if we cut off our 
main field. But I pointed out before, that 
there’s matter even in supposedly empty 
space. An atom to the cubic centimetre. 

“At our speed, we’re batting into trillions 
of them every second. Even the Things need 
to keep their drives on to keep from being 
slowed by that normally immeasurable re¬ 
sistance. But our mass is so slight that we’re 
slowing down fast. 

“The more slowly we move, the closer we 
come to the Thing. We’re closer now than 
we were. Before many hours we’re going to 
touch it—and die.” 

Jane glanced at the vision screens and 
back at him. 

“But the—creatures must know about the 
slowing of time at their velocity,” she said 
hesitantly. 

“I’d think so,” said Braddick. 

“And this is one of the scouts,” said Jane. 
“We saw”—she pointed to the geometric pat¬ 
tern of glowing points on the vision screen— 
“we can see the rest of the fleet. This one 
is on ahead, like the ones that made 
cosmoquakes.” 

Braddick nodded. 

“Yes.” 

“Why would they have scouts,” asked 
Jane, “if their scouts live so slowly that they 
couldn’t signal a danger until it was long 
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past? The odds against any solar system hav¬ 
ing a weapon that will destroy them must be 
enormous, but they thought it possible or 
they wouldn’t have sent scouts on ahead.” 

Braddick’s forehead creased. 

“Yes, I see.” Then his expression of de¬ 
feat lightened. “Of course! They’d have to 
have automatic signals! Signals that would 
be sent back from a scout that was attacked, 
whether the creatures in it realized the at¬ 
tack or not! Of course!” 

|1E STRAIGHTENED, within the cord that 
” “ held him in his seat. 

“The kick-back, though,” he said drily, “is 
that if they have a device that will signal the 
■fleet that this ship is attacked, it will almost 
certainly turn on some defenses for this ship. 

“And they ought to be deadly. They should 
blow us out of space in a hurry. If we can 
start them, we’ll be spending our lives simply 
to send a signal that may not have any effect 
at all.” 

Jane smiled at him. 

“But aren’t we dead already, Dirk?” 

He nodded. 

“We are. All right! We try to attack the 
Thing. But we’ve no projectiles that would 
stir file top layer of molecules. Hm. . . . 
What would be long radio waves to us would 
be visible light to them. Now, if we could 
start some sort of trigger wave, to start radio¬ 
activity. . . . 

“I’m stabbing in the dark,” he added, “but 
there might be something there.” 

He began to scribble on a pad beside him. 
He seemed to forget the girl at his elbow. 
But Jane watched him with a curiously 
maternal expression. She regarded him like 
someone watching a little boy of whom she 
is vastly proud, but whom she knows needs 
someone to look after him. 

Far off in space, the mighty armada of the 
Things bored on. There were thousands of 
them. It was, perhaps, the mass migration 
of an entire race, leaving the planets of a 
bumed-out sun for younger worlds dis¬ 
covered by its explorers in the course of a 
search-requiring millenia. 

In the Things would be stored all the 
equipment for defense and attack that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years of civilization had 
developed. There would be mighty machines 
and equipment for the reconstruction of a 
world. The space armada may have been a 
gallant defiance of fate by an ancient people 
whose sun had burned low and who had to 
start anew or die. 

But in its path lay Earth. And on Earth 
was a young civilization, Atomic Power had 
been known for less than half a century. 
Broadcast power was not yet in universal 
use. Clumsy, laboring rockets had barely c*r- 
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cled its moon. Only twice had explorers re¬ 
turned from a satellite hardly a quarter-mil- 
lion miles away. 

Its science was childish hy comparison with 
that which had built the Things. And Earth 
was doomed. The human race was destined 
for annihilation, when the navy of Things 
merely drove past. 

The second cosmoquake had killed millions. 
But also it had shaken terrestrial scientists 
out of their complacency. The second 
cosmoquake rescued Dirk Braddick’s ex¬ 
planation from the daily paper feature pages 
and caused it to be given really serious con¬ 
sideration. 

Physics laboratories—those that survived —- 
hastily prepared devices to. test its accuracy. 
Gravitometers even more delicate than Brad¬ 
dick’s had been made, and they verified his 
explanation to the full. 

A full hour before the bombing of his 
laboratory, other scientists knew of the third 
nearing Thing. More, they had detected the 
more distant main fleet. But then they could 
not reach Dirk Braddick. For three days his 
laboratory had been isolated. 

But an the fourth day Air-Navy helicopters 
descended and found it in still-smoking ruins. 
But some of them followed and shot down 
private fliers who tried to flee—and learned 
that Atomic Power had bombed and killed — 
apparently—the man who alone had under¬ 
stood the cosmoquakes from the beginning 
and was surely the only man who might have 
devised a defense. 

In the spaceship Braddick looked up in re¬ 
newed, dull defeat. 

“No use,” he said heavily. “I figured out a 
frequency that would do the work. A radio 
wave, a disintegration-frequency that would 
start radioactivity at work like a lightning 
fast cancer. 

“It would eat up that Thing in seconds. 
It could only be generated in a ship in our 
time field, and only work on matter in the 
time rate yonder. But there’s one flaw in it. 
It’s useless.” 

“You’ll make it work!” said Jane con¬ 
fidently. 

“No,” said Braddick. “I could make a gen¬ 
erator. But it has to shift electrons in the 
Thing to start its destruction. I began to fig¬ 
ure on the power I’d need. And it worked out 
beautifully until I remembered that at the 
speed that thing has attained, its electrons 
weigh pounds. 

“Pounds my dear Jane! And it would take 
more energy than Atomic Power makes in 
all its generating stations to pack power 
enough into a beam to move those outsize 
electrons. And we simply haven’t got it.” 

There was silence. Then Jane put out her 
hand and touched his shoulder comfortingly. 


“Well, then,” she said in a sort of blind 
confidence, “you’ll think of something else!” 

He automatically covered her hand with 
his own. But he spoke querilously. 

“Darn it, Jane, I don’t like it! I know there’s 
some way to beat the thing! I know it—” 


CHAPTER VIII 
No More Cosmoquakes 


A LL of the lights in the control-room went 
out. The vision screens went dead. The 
control-room became inky black. The air 
purifier had been running. Its noise was a 
faint murmur. It cut off as the lights did. The 
stillness was enough to crack one’s eardrums. 
The blackness was absolute. 

Jane spoke in a shaking voice. 

“Dirk!—what—” 

“I don’t know,” said Braddick evenly. 
“Maybe the Thing has defenses that turn, on 
after all. Or perhaps—” He said vexedly, “It 
might be merely a line failure and I haven’t 
a flashlight on the ship! I simply didn’t 
think to bring one!” 

Of the two possibilities, the one seemed 
as likely as the other. 

“I’ll check the wiring in the dark,” said 
Braddick. He got up fumblingly because of 
his lack of weight. “Better take my place at 
the control-board. Not that it’ll do any good 
if—” 

He touched her in the inky blackness. And 
they were weightless, in a tiny bomb of 
blackness on the vast vacuum of intersellar 
space. Knowledge of the monstrous vacancy 
outside made for a feeling of aching lone¬ 
liness. 

The cryptic, monstrous Thing which held 
them captive was frightening in its impassive 
deadliness. And the nagging certainty of 
death ahead caused a sharp urgency in all 
their emotions. 

They touched in the blackness. And Brad¬ 
dick as if moved by an irresistable force, 
reached out and drew her to him. Her hands 
reached about his neck. 

Soft lips pressed his. 

An instant later, he spoke unsteadily. 

“The deuce! I didn’t mean to do that! Not 
yet! But I’m glad I did! Now, darn it, I’m go¬ 
ing to work out something.” 

Jane spoke softly, in the absolute obscurity. 

“Even if you don’t, it doesn’t matter so 
much now! But I’d have hated to die without 
your kissing me.” 

“I’ll be back in a minute,” said Braddick. 
“I’ll check the switches first and then try to 
trace the circuits.” He made a sudden, in¬ 
articulate sound. 
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made a quick gesture. He gave no sign, 
except that his eyes followed her as he 


“I’ve got it!” he said fiercely. “By all that’s 
holy, I know what to do!” 

Then there was a scrambling noise. He was 
pulling himself down the ladder in what had 
been the corridor. 

He went down, floating without weight and 
holding to the ladder as a guide. He tried to 
remember to count the rungs, even while his 
mind raced in estimate of the possibilities 
in his new idea. 

But they would be possibilities only if this 
was a failure in the spaceship, not a de¬ 
fensive field which prevented all power from 
functioning so near the Thing. 

He grimaced to himself in the blackness. 
And then, suddenly, clutching fingers 
grabbed him, and two bodies assailed him. 
He fought savagely, weightless and almost 
helpless because of lack of weight. He struck 
out hard, and hit soft flesh, and the violence 
of his own blow threw him backward. His 
head hit something. . . . 

He came back to consciousness floating 
eerily in midair. The lights were on again. 
Hamlin floated close beside him, holding 
lightly to a ladder rung with one hand, grip¬ 
ping his recovered flash pistol in the other. 
He looked righteously triumphant. 

“You try to start something, Mr. Brad- 
dick,” he said severely, “and I’m going to 
shoot! Thorn will testify in court for me, and 
he’s going to fix the machinery so it will take 
us back. I’ve got a legal right to defend my¬ 
self. Atomic Power—” 

Thorn’s head and shoulders came out of 
the drive room opening. He looked confused, 
like someone trying to feel complacent and 
worried at the same time. He decided upon 
worry. 

“Mr. Hamlin,” he said plaintively, “He’s 
changed the leads of the power units! There’s 
two new leads I don’t understand! I don’t 
know what’ll happen if I do anything! It’s 
the drive I’m talking about, and he’s got ’em 
fixed some new way, so I don’t know what’ll 
happen if I fix them like they ought to be!” 

Hamlin looked uneasily at Braddick, and 
back at Thorn. Then he spoke irritably. 

“Go on and figure it out! Figure what he 
did and what it does! If you want a bigger 
job with file company—” 

Thorn shook his head stubbornly. 

“I know how those units ought to be con¬ 
nected. They aren’t connected that way. They 
work some way I don’t understand. I’ve been 
trained to do things the right way, not under¬ 
stand how wrong ways work. I’m not going 
to touch it, Mr. Hamlin. It’s against company 
rules.” 

MM AMLIN protested furiously, but he was 
“ * uneasy himself. Braddick remained 
silent. Floating as he was, he saw Jane’s face 
peering down, from the control-room. She 


drifted. 

“Come on down here, Thom,” said Hamlin 
at last, angrily. “We’ll tie Braddick up. Then 
we’ll tie that girl up. Then we’ll talk it over.” 

Thom obediently climbed out into the well 
which had been a corridor. He came clumsily 
down the shaft. Braddick floated aimlessly 
in midair,. Now his feet were toward the bow 
of the ship, and now his head. He knew that 
Jane was watching. 

There was a sudden, terrific jerk. The 
three of them, floating free, fell toward the 
stem of the ship. But Braddick fell feet first. 
The others hit, Thom head first, Hamlin any¬ 
how. Thorn was knocked cold, and Hamlin 
dissolved into quivering panic which made 
him helpless. Braddick staggered as he 
landed and then sprang upon Hamlin, 
snatched the flash-pistol and struck savagely 
with its barrel. 

“All right, Jane!” he said shortly. “Turn 
off the drive, now.” 

He bundled the two limp forms into another 
compartment and jammed the door as before. 
Then he went up. 

“They worked their door loose and cut off 
the power,” he said dryly. “Luckily, not the 
time field. I’m glad they did. You cut in the 
drive, and it all leads to—this.” 

He kissed her soundly. 

“Now listen!” he commanded. “I told you 
I’d thought of a trick we can try. You’re not 
going to like it, but you’ve got to help. Here’s 
the idea—” 

He told her. She went very white, but she 
nodded soberly. Ten minutes later—ship time 
—he was clad in a pressure suit designed 
for use in planes at high altitudes. It was 
made of a plastic fabric, with a helmet and 
a tank of oxygen. It was not designed for use 
in space, but the pressure difference would 
hardly matter. 

He went into the airlock with a huge coil 
of fine wire, pushing it before him in midair. 
He closed the inner door. He did not wait to 
pump the lock empty. He opened the outer 
door after a first heave at it had cracked it 
enough to let most of the air in the lock es¬ 
cape to space. 

Then he looked out into the strange, im¬ 
probable gray emptiness which was the 
cosmos at maximum time rate. The glowing 
Thing seemed only a little below him. Actu¬ 
ally, it was probably no more than two hun¬ 
dred feet away—it had been much farther at 
the beginning of their circling. He fed the 
thin bare wire steadily out into space. 

It went beyond the time field, but it did 
not lose its flexibility. Its mass had been re¬ 
moved. It would remain in its acquired time 
rate forever unless another time field restored 
it to normal for its surroundings. It flowed 
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out and out and out, astern. It had the orbital 
speed of the spaceship itself, and now Jane 
put on an infinitesimal trace of drive. 

The wire trailed behind as a thin and shin¬ 
ing thread. As the spaceship circled the 
Thing, the wire formed a ring. Presently— 
so closely had Jane guided the ship—the cir¬ 
cle was complete. 

The trailing end came back into view be¬ 
yond the airlock door. Braddick reached out 
with a hooked length of wire and hauled it 
in again. He closed the airlock door and let 
air into the narrow space. He reentered the 
ship and stripped off the pressure suit. 

' The little spaceship had ringed the mon¬ 
ster Thing with a thin thread of wire form¬ 
ing a perfect circle in empty space. It re¬ 
volved about the giant object like one of the 
rings of Saturn. Braddick took the controls. 

“Now it’s up to you, Jane.” 

As she left the seat, Jane’s face worked a 
little. She kissed him and fled to the drive 
room. She came out with two flexible wires. 
She connected them to the two ends of the 
bare wire which now circled the Thing. She 
came back. 

“I—put it on the switch you told me to,” 
she said shakily. “I want to be with you if— 
anything happens.” 

“Right,” said Braddick. 

He put his arm about her firmly. They 
watched the vision screens. Braddick waited 
a breathtaking length of time. Then, his hand 
quite steady, he threw the switch. There was 
an odd, harsh sensation as if soineone had 
plucked the very heartstrings of the universe. 
As if something under tension had given way, 
and there was ease after it. And then— 

The small spaceship floated alone in space 
with a suddenly collapsed ring of bare cop¬ 
per wire behind it. The Thing had vanished. 
It simply wasn’t there any more. 

They went into normal time to orient 
themselves. Braddick had chosen the moment 
for closing the switch when the spaceship’s 
position in its orbit was just right. The little 
plastic vessel had been in the part of its 
orbit when it moved away from the sun. 

When the Thing vanished, the little ship 
was thrown backward. Much of its sunward 
velocity, then, was canceled. But Sol was a 
very bright star, and it was necessary to de- 
cellerate violently to keep from being car¬ 
ried on past by the speed the Thing had im¬ 
parted with its monstrous mass. 

For hours on end in time field time, the 
drive worked valorously to neutralize the 
little ship’s imposed speed. Braddick took 
time out to descend and seal the door of 
Thorn and Hamlin’s cubbyhole prison. Then 
he cut a hole in the door for ventilation. 

Hamlin grew frantic to the point of in¬ 
coherence, threatening all the penalties of 
the law and of Atomic Power’s secret police. 


Thorn became haughty, and at last tolerantly 
condescending, shaking his head deprecating- 
ly at Braddick for the predicament he was 
in, having defied Atomic Power. 

W»UT when Braddick landed in Washington, 
it did not quite work out that way. To 
begin with, he had an obvious spaceship. 
What he had to say was partly proved by 
that fact alone. And he was mildly astonished 
to learn that his explanation of the two 
cosmoquakes was now accepted scientific 
doctrine, and that the danger, as well as the 
existence of the Things had been proven. 

In fact, a third cosmoquake had begun its 
first phase and was being watched with sick¬ 
ened apprehension by every physicist on 
earth, when it abruptly ceased. Instruments 
had showed that a body with a mass of twelve 
sols was moving toward the solar system. 

Longer and more accurate observation had 
proved that it would pass within twenty mil¬ 
lion miles of Earth. The human race would 
be exterminated. But then, when the first 
physical symptoms were evident, the cause 
vanished. 

Braddick could explain the disappearance 
of the Thing. He did. 

“It was a spaceship from somewhere be¬ 
yond Polaris,” he said briefly. “It had to 
keep its drive on because at such speeds 
there’s resistance even in space. So I man¬ 
aged to get a wire around it for the field- 
coil of a mass time field. 

“When I turned on the field, apparently 
I didn’t make all of it massless, but I evident¬ 
ly neutralized a good deal of mass and 
speeded up the time rate in its engine room— 
and consequently its drive, which began to 
operate at probably millions of times its 
normal rate. 

“The Thing had lost part of its weight, but 
its drive went up astronomically. So my guess 
is that it went up beyond the speed of light 
and has turned up in some other set of di¬ 
mensions.” 

Somebody spoke instinctively. 

“But that’s impossible!” 

“So are cosmoquakes,” said Braddick, “and 
spaceships, and—oh, fudge!” 

“I mean,” objected his listener, “energy it¬ 
self has mass. There were thousands—mil¬ 
lions of tons of-energy stored in the space¬ 
ship in the form of the mass it had added by 
its speed. What did you do with all that 
energy?” 

“My guess,” said Braddick, “is that—” 
Then he shrugged. “I’ll write a paper about 
it some time. Right now I’ve got to pass on 
the plans for more ships like the one I’ve got. 
Maybe some more can be made before the 
main fleet gets here. 

“But anyhow I’m going to pass out what 
information I have, load up this ship again, 
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and start to slash at the main fleet of the 
Things. And I want to get married.” 

Jane flushed. But she spoke composedly. 

“Yes. And I am Jane Brent, and I want 
to do something about the officials of Atomic 
Power, because I think I own control of that 
company now.” 

Then there was confusion. But Atomic 
Power was not in good odor any more, as 
Hamlin and Thorn found out when they were 
released. Even its influence could not stand 
against the authority of government and the 
decisive insistence of its principal stockholder 
that something be done at once to stop its 
private police force and its private prisons 
and the murders that had been committed 
in its name. 

But it was something over a day later that 
the really big news came. The delicate, sensi¬ 
tive gravitometric instruments which had al¬ 
ready detected the. existence of the space fleet 
of Things and their approach, now gave good 
news. 

The Thing fleet had split into two, and was 
widely separated. The breach was widening 
hour by hour. The Things had used Sol as a 
course marker. Anticipating no combat, 
nevertheless scouts and advance guards had 
been sent on ahead. 

The first scouts had gone on through. But 
one of the advance guards had vanished in 
the fraction of a second, evidently as the re¬ 
sult of an attack by inhabitants of the solar 
system. 

The Things were not seeking conquest. 
They separated into two fleets, which now 
would straddle Sol’s family, passing billions 
and trillions of miles out from the sun, where 


even their incredible combined mass could 
do no damage and would not further irritate 
the population of so belligerent a planetary 
group. 

Dirk Braddick was definitely a hero, and 
Jane was hardly less admired for the way in 
which she cleaned up the corporation she had 
inherited. She turned Braddick’s two bartered 
inventions to him, though, and canceled the 
agreement which would have made the space 
drive Atomic Power property. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” he said 
impatiently. “People want me to develop it! 
They want to make a corporation for inter¬ 
planetary exploration and trade! You handle 
it, Jane! I’ve got some research I want to do?” 

“What sort of research?” asked Jane, in¬ 
terestedly. 

“That gravity business,” said Braddick 
restlessly. “The fleet must have been a light 
week away from Earth, at least. But in two 
days it had found out its scout had vanished, 
and changed course, and we knew it! How 
the devil could that happen? Does gravity 
travel faster than light?” 

“Darling,” said Jane, “we’re still on our 
honeymoon. Don’t you think you’d better do 
a little more research on how nice it is to 
be married to me, before you get back to that 
sort of thing?” 

Braddick looked at her suspiciously. Then 
he grinned. 

“Oh, all right! We’ll go out right now and 
look at the moon and see what discoveries 
we make.” 

Their discoveries were neither new nor un¬ 
precedented, but they seemed to be satis¬ 
factory. 



"Where Am I? What Has Happened to Me? 

Am I a Prisoner?" 

E THAN COURT flung the questions into space, at the indistinguish¬ 
able figures around him. He had just awakened—and in the moment 
of that awakening, he knew he was in a new world. Also, he knew 
his name—Ethan Court. And that was all. He heard someone shouting 
excitedly: 

“Leave me alone with him. He is awake! Call Barlen. Notify the 
Throne. Hurry!” 

Finally a voice reached him, answering his queries: 

"You are not a prisoner. You have been a patient. Your memories 
will return. 1 don’t know what period you have come from—our histories 
only go back a thousand years.” 

The voice droned on and Court looked at the walls which shimmered 
with color, that bore curiously soothing abstract designs. Everything 
around him was alien. He did not know he was on the threshold of new 
adventures such as no mortal of his time had ever experienced—adven¬ 
tures which are excitingly told in SWORD OF TOMORROW, an amazing 
novel of the future by Henry Kuttner. 

COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE 







The World-Thinker 


By JACK VANCE 

Planetary secret agent Lanarck places himself in the power 
of Laoome, weird creator , and plunges into perilous dream 
worlds on the difficult quest for a lovely girl fugitive! 

CHAPTER I 


Into Strange Galaxies 

T hrough the open 

window came the 
myriad sounds of the 
city—the swish of passing 
air-traffic, the soft clank 
of the pedestrian belt on 
the ramp below, hoarse 
undertones from the lower 
levels. Cardale sat by 
the window, inattentive to 
both the noise and the 
ocean breeze which cooled 
his face. His eyes stared 
unseeingly over the ebony desk at the wall 
opposite. His fingers twitched a sheet of pa¬ 
per, bearing a photograph and a few lines 
of type. 

For the twentieth time, he turned his gaze 
on it. 

fugitive! 

“Kenna Parker—Age, 21; height 5 feet 5 inch¬ 
es; hair, black; eyes, blue; distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics—” 

He shifted his eyes to die photograph, and 
looked for the twentieth time at the young 
face with its incongruously angry eyes. A 
placard over her head read 94E-627. Car- 
dale returned to the printed words. 

“Sentenced April 18, 2073 to three years at the 
Manning, Nevada, Federal Women’s Camp, in 
the first six months of her incarceration, Kenna 
Parker accumulated 22 months of additional 
punitive confinement. Caution is urged in her 
apprehension.” 

Cardale mused upon the face in the pho¬ 
tograph. It hardly seemed the face of an in¬ 
corrigible criminal. A reckless glint in the 
blue eyes, a whimsical tilt to the eyebrows, 
a set to the lips—otherwise it was the face 
of a very pretty girl. 


He pressed a button. The telescreen 
plumbed into sharp life. 

“Lunar Observatory,” Cardale said, with¬ 
out looking up. The view in the ground 
glass, shifting from the secretary’s desk 
through a whirling many-colored by-play, 
coagulated to a dim interior view of the 
Moon Observatory—skeleton trusswork and 
wide virid panes. The white-bearded super¬ 
intendent appeared. 

“Good morning, commissioner,” he said. 

“ ’Morning, professor,” Cardale replied. 
“What news?” 

“We’ve lined her out, all right. A nuisance 
too. Half a dozen freighters were crossing 
the sector and blurred up her light trail.” 

“Well, that’s fine. Just keep your sights 
on her. I’ll send an operative out to take 
over immediately.” Cardale clicked off the 
telescreen. 

He ruminated a moment, then once more 
summoned the image of his secretary. “Ma¬ 
jor Detering at the Tellurian Corps of In¬ 
vestigation.” The polychrome whirl of color 
rose and fell to reveal Detering’s ruddy 
well-kept face. 

“Hello, Cardale,” said Detering. “What 
can I do for you?” 

Cardale leaned back in his chair. 

“Major, I’d like to borrow one of your 
men for a few weeks.” 

“I think we can arrange it,” said Deter¬ 
ing. He pulled a card index toward him and 
flicked through it. “Who would you like?” 

“Anybody, so long as he’s a human wild¬ 
cat.” 

“I’ll come myself, commissioner,” said 
Detering. 

“Fine, Major,” Cardale answered. “Bring 
your space-gear. You’re going out in a one- 
man space-boat.” 

METERING winced. Cardale smiled. “I 
thought you’d change your mind.” 

“Tell me, Cardale,” Detering asked, “do 
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you think I keep a staff of paragons waiting 
around in the halls?” 

Cardale said nothing. The major drummed 
his fingers a moment, then smiled faintly. 

“I’ve got a good man for you, Cardale. 
His name’s Lanarck, former lieutenant in 
the Navy Intelligence—a one-man trouble 
twister. But—” 

The major paused. 

“But what?” 

“You may have to humor him. He’s a lit¬ 
tle eccentric.” 

Cardale leaned back in alarm. “Crazy? 
Good Heavens, man! I can’t use a lunatic.” 

The major laughed. “Oh don’t worry, 
Cardale. He’s a good man and he’ll get you 
results.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with him?” 

“Nothing serious, really. He’s just a little 
headstrong, and his ideas of justice aren’t 
always those of the law-courts. He’s driven 
me frantic busting into things on his own 
initiative. He’s the fellow who chased the 
Martian ghee-growers off of Io, and nearly 
got himself court-martialed.” 

Cardale was doubtful. “Does it mean that 
I have to argue and plead with him to carry 
out my orders?” 

The major laughed. “I’ll send him over 
and you can find out for yourself.” The tele¬ 
screen dimmed, leaving Cardale nonplussed 
and doubtful. 

Lieutenant Lanarck arrived almost im¬ 
mediately. The secretary ushered him into 
Cardale’s office. 

“Sit down, Lieutenant,” Cardale said. 

After Lanarck had complied with the re¬ 
quest, Cardale inspected him cautiously. He 
was a bit disappointed to find that Lanarck’s 
reputation was belied by his appearance. He 
was neither tall nor heavy, and swaggered 
not at all. His features, deeply darkened by 
the hard waves of space, were regular al¬ 
most to unobtrusiveness. Indeed, if it were 
not for a certain cold directness of the gray 
eyes and a bold jutting nose, Cardale might 
have thought him plain. He wore battered 
and shiny space-harness, undistinguished 
but for a black and gold sunburst on his hel¬ 
met—the Tellurian Naval Insignia. Cardale 
received a further surprise when Lanarck 
spoke, for his voice was pleasant and soft. 

“Major Detering assigned me to you for 
orders, sir.” 

“Yes, he recommended you rather high¬ 
ly,” said Cardale. “I have a ticklish job for 
you, Lieutenant. Here, look at this.” He 
passed Lanarck the sheet with the photo¬ 
graph of Kenna Parker. Lanarck scruti¬ 
nized it without comment and handed it back. 

“This girl was imprisoned six months ago 
for assault with a deadly weapon. She es¬ 
caped the day before yesterday into space— 
which is more or less trivial in itself. But 


she had with her documents of the gravest 
importance. In fact, if they were to fall into 
the hands of an enemy of the Tellurian Em¬ 
pire, we should be hard put to defend our¬ 
selves.”’ 

“How is that, sir?" asked Lanarck. 

“You’re familiar with the technics of 
atomic power?” 

Lanarck nodded. 

“Well, I’m not,” Cardale said. “So I can 
only give you a layman’s explanation. But 
as I understand it, atomic power, destroying 
ordinary matter, is controlled by four mesh¬ 
ing planes of space-warp. That right?” 

Lanarck nodded again. 

“Now these documents contain equations 
describing an utterly strange form of en¬ 
ergy,” Cardale went on. “It is a vibration 
of die abstract dimension planes themselves. 
These vibrations, among other things, could 
shatter the controlling planes of our power 
generators. So if they were broadcast by an 
enemy, every power plant in the empire 
would instantly explode.” 

“Where, sir, did she obtain these equa¬ 
tions?” 

“They were a legacy from her father, who 
evolved them after long research. The 
Praesidium offered to purchase them from 
her, which offer she refused. She claimed 
that she was planning to destroy them. The 
Praesidium, however, ordered the seizure of 
the equations and during the process she 
wounded three men with a needle-beam. 
Meanwhile she had hidden the equations, 
and since her escape, she’s had opportunity 
to regain them.” 

“What is it you wish me to do?” asked 
Lanarck in cold tones. Cardale glanced at 
him with the uneasy feeling that Lanarck 
was weighing the rights and wrongs of the 
matter. 

“Capture the girl if possible,” he told the 
lieutenant. “But get those equations by 
hook or crook or any way you like, so long 
as you get them.” 

V ANARCK stared off through the win- 
dow for a moment. 

“Very well, sir.” He arose. “I’ll do my 
best.” 

Cardale sighed with an irrational relief. 
At once he became irritated with himself. 
After all, he, Cardale, was the commission¬ 
er, and Lanarck the lieutenant. 

He told Lanarck what he knew of the 
girl’s whereabouts. 

“Well, good luck,” he said, as he shook 
hands with Lanarck. “Be careful. This girl, 
by all accounts, is a reckless deviL” 

“Very well, sir,” Lanarck replied. He re¬ 
placed his helmet on his head and took his 
departure. . . . 

Six hours later a 45-G model space-boat 
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slid like a silver tear-drop from the black 
sky of the Moon. The runway down the Sea 
of Tears was lighted by white and yellow 
flood lamps and the nearby hawk-crest of 
Mount Pelios showed a red and green bea¬ 
con. The boat wheeled up to the diaphanous 
bubble which was the Lunar Observatory. 
They were awaiting him. The in-iris ex¬ 
panded, and the boat, with a blue gout of 
power, lurched through. 

Inside the dome, Lanarck unclamped the 
port, stepped out. The white-bearded mas¬ 
ter astronomer approached him. Behind 
came three mechanics, one of whom bore a 
small hooded instrument. This they began 
to weld to the hull of the space-boat. The 
master astronomer intercepted Lanarck’s 
questioning glance. 

“It’s a detective cell, and right now it’s 
holding a line on the ship you’re to follow. 
We wire it into your landing beam dial. 
When the indicator’s in the neutral zone, 
you’re on her track. Like landing blind on 
a radar beam.” 

Lanarck nodded. “Where does the ship 
I’m to follow seem to be headed?” 

The astronomer shrugged. “Nowhere in 
Tellurian space,” he said. “She’s way past 
Fomalhaut and lining straight out." 

Lanarck stood silent and grim. The girl 
must be either a fool or very desperate. This 
was a hostile space she was entering. In 
another day or so she’d be slicing the fringe 
of the Clantlalan System, where the far- 
flung space patrol of that dark and inimical 
empire blasted without warning all ap¬ 
proaching vessels. Further on opened a re¬ 
gion of black stars, inhabited by nonde¬ 
script peoples little better than pirates. Still 
farther beyond lay unexplored and conse¬ 
quently dangerous regions. 

The mechanics finished. Lanarck climbed 
back into the boat. The out-iris opened, and 
with a wave of his hand, he drove the boat 
through, down the tarp, and off into space. 

A slow week followed, a week of un¬ 
sensed annihilation of distances. The em¬ 
pire fell far astern, a small waning cluster 
of stars. To one side the Clantlalan System 
grew ever brighter, and as Lanarck passed 
by, the sinister Clantlalan space-spheres 
tried to close with him. But he threw in 
the emergency bank of generators and 
whisked the little warboat far ahead. Some¬ 
day, Lanarck knew, he would slip down 
past the guard ships to the home planet by 
the twin red suns, to see what secret was 
held so dear. But now he kept the detector 
centered in the dial, and day by day, the 
incoming signals from his quarry grew 
stronger. 

They passed through the outlaw-ridden 
belt of dark stars, and into a region of space 
unknown but for tales let slip by drunken 


Clantlalan renegades—tales of planets cov¬ 
ered with mighty ruins, legends of a lost 
asteroid bearing a thousand wrecked space¬ 
ships. Other tales too, wilder and more in¬ 
credible—a dragon who tore space-ships 
open in its jaws purportedly wandered 
through this region, and it was said that 
alone on a desolate planet dwelt a godlike 
being who created worlds and civilizations 
at his pleasure. 

Lanarck knew well enough of these tales 
but was only slightly impressed. Should 
the dragon pursue him, he would take steps 
to elude it. His present concern was merely 
to apprehend the girl. 

The signals in the detector cell presently 
grew so strong that he slackened speed for 
fear that, overshooting his quarry, the cell 
would lose its thread of radiation. Now the 
girl had begun to swerve out toward the 
star-systems which drifted past like fire¬ 
flies, as if she sought a landmark. Always 
the signals in the detector cell grew strong¬ 
er. 

As a great yellow star waxed mighty 
ahead, Lanarck knew that the ship of Kenna 
Parker was close at hand. Into that yellow 
star’s system he followed her, and lined out 
the trail toward the single planet. Presently, 
as the planet globed out before him, the sig¬ 
nals ceased entirely. 

Lanarck realized the girl had landed and 
had cut her blasts. He hastily lined his tele¬ 
scope at the point the detective cell had last 
indicated. 

The high clear atmosphere braked his 
motion, and he found below him a dun, sun¬ 
baked landscape. Through the telescope, 
the surface appeared to be uniformly stony 
and flat, and to be beaten by a high wind. 

He had no trouble finding the girl’s ship. 
In the field of his telescope lay a cubical 
white building, the only landmark visible, 
from windy horizon to windy horizon. Be¬ 
side the building, as he dropped lower, he 
found Kenna’s fluted silver space-boat. He 
swooped to a landing, half-expecting a bolt 
from her needle-beam. The port of the 
space-boat hung open, but she did not show 
herself as he ground to a halt on his crash- 
keel close by. 

The air, he found, was breathable. Buck¬ 
ling on his needlebeam, he stepped out on 
the stony ground. The hot gale tore at him, 
buffeting his face, whipping tears from his 
eyes, and wind-flung pebbles bounding 
along the ground stung his legs. The light 
from the great sun burned his shoulders. 

He warily inspected the terrain. There 
was no sign of life, either from the white 
building or from Kenna’s space-boat. As he 
surmised, the girl was not inside her ship. 
The ground stretched away, utterly bare 
and sundrenched, far out into the dusty dis- 
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tances. Lanarck looked to the lonely white 
structure. She must be within. Here was 
the end of the chase which had brought him 
across the galaxy. 

Watchfully, he advanced upon the build¬ 
ing. Constructed of concrete it was, pol¬ 
ished glassy-smooth by the wind. No open¬ 
ings of any sort were visible. Expecting 
death at any moment, he started to advance. 


CHAPTER II 
Maker of Worlds 


W ANARCK circled the building and on 
the leeward side found a low, dark, 
archway. From within came the heavy smell 
of life, but no sound. 

If the girl were desperate, to enter would 
be as much as his life was worth. Further¬ 
more there was a half-animal, half-reptilian 
odor coming from within that kept his fin¬ 
ger taut on the trigger—although nothing 
that could issue through that arch, whether 
roaring, hissing, or breathing flames, could 
have surprised Lanarck. He walked for¬ 
ward. 

“Kenna Parker!” he called out, and lis¬ 
tened. The wind whistled by the comer of 
the building and little stones clicked past, 
blowing down the endless sun-dazzled 
waste. There was no other sound. 

A sonorous voice resounded—but from 
inside his brain. At least it seemed to ema¬ 
nate from within. 

“The one you seek, Earthman, is gone.” 

Lanarck stood stock-still. 

“You may come within. Earthman. We 
are not enemies.” 

The archway loomed dark before him and 
step by step he entered, almost in spite of 
himself. After the glare of the white sun, 
the cool dimness of the room was like dark¬ 
ness. Lanarck blinked. 

Slowly objects about him assumed form. 
Before him two enormous eyes peered owl- 
ishly through the gloom, while behind 
loomed a tremendous domelike bulk. Lan¬ 
arck instinctively leveled his needle-beam 
at them while the fish bowl eyes continued 
to blink at him quizzically. Thought surged 
into Lanarck’s brain again. 

“You are unnecessarily truculent, Earth- 
man. Here is no occasion for violence.” 

Lanarck relaxed, slightly at a loss. Tele¬ 
pathy was not often practised upon Earth, 
and although the creature’s messages 
sounded in the brain like a clear but para¬ 
doxically silent voice, he had no knowledge 
of how to send forth his own. He hazarded 
experiment. 


“Where is the Earth-girl?” 

“In a place inaccessible to you,” presently 
came the response. 

“How did she go? Her space 7 boat is out¬ 
side, and she landed but a half hour ago.” 

“I sent her.” 

Lanarck pondered a moment. Then os¬ 
tentatiously keeping his needle-beam ready, 
he searched the building. At last he had to 
admit that the girl was not in the building. 
Seized by a sudden fearful thought, he ran 
to the entrance and peered out. But the 
two space-boats were still where he had left 
them. Somewhat self-consciously he shoved 
the needle-beam back into the holster, and 
turned to the leviathan, in whom he sensed 
a benign amusement. 

“Well, then—who are you, and where is 
the girl?” Lanarck snapped. 

“I am Laoome,” came the answer. “La- 
oome, the one time Third of Narfilhet— 
Laoome the World-Thinker, the Final Sage 
of the Fifth Universe.” Laoome rolled his 
"titles off his mental tongue with but half- 
concealed satisfaction. “As for the girl, I 
have placed her, at her own request, upon 
a pleasant but inaccessible planet of my own 
creation.” 

Lanarck stood perplexed, tense, suspi¬ 
cious. 

“One of the multitude of worlds which I 
create for my amusement.” 

Lanarck still could not comprehend. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Look!” Laoome said. 

In front of Lanarck’s eyes, space quivered 
and wrenched. A dark aperture appeared 
in midair. Lanarck, looking through, saw 
hanging apparently but a yard before his 
eyes a lambent sphere—a miniature world. 
As he watched, it expanded like a toy bal¬ 
loon. 

Its horizons vanished past the confines of 
the opening. Continents and oceans as¬ 
sumed shape, flecked with cloud-wisps. Po¬ 
lar ice-caps glinted blue-white in the light 
of an unseen sun. Yet all the time the world 
still seemed to be but a yard distant. A red¬ 
dish plain appeared, rimmed by black, flinty 
mountains. The color of the plain, a ruddy 
ocher, he saw presently was due to a forest- 
carpet of rust-colored foliage. The expan¬ 
sion ceased. 

Lanarck shrugged. “Hypnotism,” he said. 
Little tendrils of thought probed his mind, 
as if eager to savor the wonder and awe 
which should be flooding Lanarck’s mind. 

“No, no,” the World-Thinker cried. “That 
which you see before you is matter as real 
and as tangible as you yourself are. I have 
indeed created it through my mind. Until 
I dissolve it in the same manner, it exists 
—very material indeed. Reach out and 
touch it.” 
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W ANARCK did so. It was actually only a 
yard from his face, and the red forest 
crushed like dry moss under his fingertip. 

“You destroyed a village,” commented 
Laoome. The world expanded once more at 
a breathtaking rate, until the perspectives 
were as if Lanarck hung a hundred feet 
above the surface. He was looking into the 
devastation which his fingertip, like some 
macrocosm! c instrument of doom, had 
wrought a moment before. The trees, far 
larger than he had supposed, with boles 
thirty or forty feet through, lay tossed and 
shattered. Visible were the ruins of rude 
huts, from which issued curses and screams 
of pain, thinly audible to Lanarck. Bodies 
of men and women lay limp and crushed. 
Others tore frantically at the wreckage. 

“Life! Men!” 

“Certainly,” replied Laoome. “Without 
life, a world is uninteresting, a lump of rock. 
Men, like yourself, I often use. They have in¬ 
finite capacity for emotion and initiative, a 
flexibility to the varied environments which 
I introduce.” 

“But these men,” muttered Lanarck, gaz¬ 
ing at the tip of his finger, and back to the 
shattered village, “there are—alive?” 

“Certainly. As alive as you are. And you 
would find, should you converse with one of 
them, that they possess a past, a racial heri¬ 
tage of folklore, and a culture well-adapted 
to their environment.” 

“But how can one brain conceive the in¬ 
finite detail of a world? The leaves of each 
tree, the features of each man—” 

“As you imply, that would be tedious,” 
Laoome agreed. “My mind only broadly 
conceives, introduces the determinate roots 
into the hypostatic equations. Detail then 
evolves automatically, in accordance with the 
natural laws which operate upon these 
worlds of mine as they do upon your own.” 

Lanarck was silent, and the muscles of his 
face were taut. 

“Then it would seem that I unwittingly 
have destroyed hundreds of fellow-beings,” 
he said at last. 

Again curious feelers searched his brain. 

“So the idea is unpleasant?” asked Laoome, 
and Lanarck again sensed amusement. “It 
need not, for in a moment I shall dissolve the 
entire world. Still if it pleases you, I can 
restore it as it was. See!” 

As Lanarck looked, the forest was as be¬ 
fore, and the village whole again, secure and 
peaceful in a small clearing. 

But Lanarck shook his head, thinking that 
nothing could obliterate the cataclysm and 
pain of those few moments. 

But now a frightful thing happened. Lan¬ 
arck first became aware of a curious rigidity 
in the rapport he had established with the 
World-Thinker. Looking about, he saw that 


the great eyes had glazed, that the tremen¬ 
dous black body was twitching and jerking. 
He took a step backward, and Laoome’s 
dream-planet caught his eye. Fascinated he 
leaned forward. For the noble red trees had 
become gray rotten stalks, and were sway¬ 
ing drunkenly. Others had slumped and 
folded like columns of putty. 

On the ground balls of black slime rolled 
about with a vicious life, pursuing the vil¬ 
lagers, who in an insane ecstasy of terror 
fled madly anywhere, everywhere. Lanarck 
could hear their screams plainly. 

Then from the heavens came a rain of 
blazing white hot pellets. The men soon were 
killed, but the black slime-things seemed 
only agonized. Blindly, furiously, they lashed 
about, burrowing futilely into the heaving 
ground to escape the torturing impacts. Sud¬ 
denly the world vanished. Lanarck slowly 
tore his fascinated gaze away from the spot 
where the world had been. He looked about 
and found Laoome normal once more. 

“Don’t be alarmed.” The thoughts came 
quietly. “The seizure is over. It occurs once 
in a great while. Just why it should be I am 
uncertain myself. I imagine that my brain, 
under the strain of continuous exact thought, 
lapses into these spasms of temporary indis¬ 
cipline as an automatic reflex for the sake of 
relaxation. This was a mild attack. The 
world on which I am concentrating is usually 
totally destroyed.” 

The flow of the soundless words were cut 
off. Laoome seemed to be rearranging his 
disrupted neuron paths. Lanarck watched 
curiously. Then, a little hurriedly, as if La¬ 
oome were embarrassed, thoughts gushed 
once more into Lanarck’s brain. 

“Let me show you another planet—one of 
the most interesting I have ever conceived. 
For almost a million Earth years it has been 
developing in my mind.” 

The space before Lanarck’s eyes quivered 
open again. Out in the black imaginary void 
hung another planet. 

As before, it expanded until the features 
of the terrain assumed an earthly perspec¬ 
tive. Hardly a mile in diameter, the world 
was divided around the equator by a belt of 
sandy desert. At one pole glimmered a lake, 
at the other was a jungle of lush vegetation. 

K’ROM this jungle now, as Lanarck 
* watched, crept a semi-human shape. A 
travesty upon man, its face was long, chin¬ 
less, and furtive—its eyes beady and quick. 
The legs were unnaturally long, but the 
shoulders and arms were undeveloped. It 
slunk toward the edge of the desert, paused a 
moment, looking carefully in both directions, 
then began a mad dash across. 

Halfway over, a terrible roar was heard, 
and scuttling swiftly over the strangely close 
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horizon, bounded a dragon-like monster. 
With frightful speed it pursued the fleeing 
manlike thing, who outdistanced it, however, 
and gained the edge of the desert by two 
hundred feet At the limit of the sand, the 
dragon paused, bellowing an eerily mournful 
note which sent shivers along Lanarck’s 
spine. Casually now, the man-thing loped to 
the pond, and throwing himself prone, drank 
deeply. 

“An experiment in evolution,” came La- 
oome’s thought. “A million years ago those 
creatures were men like you. This world is 
oddly designed. At one end is food, at the 
other, drink. In order to exist, the creatures 
must cross the desert every day or so. The 
dragon living upon the desert is prevented 
by a radioactive strip at the boundaries from 
leaving it. Hence, if the men can cross the 
desert, they are safe. 

“You can see how admirably they have 
responded to their environment. The women 
are particularly fleet, for they had to adjust 
themselves to the handicap of caring for their 
young. Sooner or later, of course, age over¬ 
takes them, and their speed gradually de¬ 
creases until finally they are caught and de¬ 
voured. 

“They have evolved a curious religion and 
set of tabus. I am worshiped as the primary 
god of Life, and Shillal, as they call the 
dragon, is the Deity of Death. He, of course, 
is the immediate concern of their lives and 
colors all their thoughts. They are close to 
elementals, these people. Pood, drink, and 
death are intertwined for them into almost 
one concept. 

“Their world is not endowed with metals, 
so they can build no weapons against Shillal. 
Once, many hundred thousand years ago, one 
of their chiefs contrived a great catapult, to 
hurl a sharp tree trunk at Shillal. Unluckily, 
the fibers of the draw-cord snapped and the 
chief was killed by the recoil. The priests 
interpreted this as a sign and— 

“Look! Watch! There Shillal catches an 
old woman, returning to the jungle sodden 
with water!” 

Lanarck witnessed the beast’s great gulp¬ 
ing. 

“To continue,” Laoome went on, “a tabu 
was created, and no further weapons were 
ever built.” 

“But why do you force upon men, a mil¬ 
lion years of this wretched existence?” asked 
Lanarck. 

Laoome gave an untranslatable mental 
shrug. 

“I am just, and indeed benevolent,” he 
said. “These men worship me as a god. Up¬ 
on a certain hillock, which they hold sacred, 
they bring their sick and wounded. There, if 
the whim takes me, I restore them to health. 
So far as their existence is concerned, they 


relish the span of their life as much as you 
do yours.” 

“Yet in creating these worlds, you are re¬ 
sponsible for the happiness of the inhabitants. 
If you were truly benevolent, why should 
you permit disease and terror to exist?” 

Laoome again gave his mental shrug. “I 
might say that I have this universe of our 
own as a model. Perhaps there is another 
Laoofne dreaming out the worlds we our¬ 
selves live on. When man dies of sickness, 
bacteria lives. When dragon lives by eating, 
man dies. When man eats, plants and animals 
die.” 

Lanarck shook his head. “You, yourself, 
admit that man is of higher sensitivity. An 
accident merely inconvenient to an insect, is 
disaster to man. One of Earth’s ancients said, 
‘Far better that pins prick a million than that 
a sword be thrust into one.’ ” 

Laoome was amused. “The eternal contest 
with Shillal adds zest to their lives. It makes 
their food and drink, when they attain it 
safely, more desirable.” 

Lanarck was silent, studiously preventing 
his thoughts from rising to the surface of his 
mind 

“I take it, that the Earthgirl is upon neither 
of these planets?” he said. 

“That is correct.” 

“Then I ask that you make it possible for 
me to communicate with her.” 

“But I put her upon this world expressly 
to assure her safety from any such molesta¬ 
tion,” came the quizzical thoughts of Laoome. 

W ANARGK moved impatiently. “I repre- 
■" sent the justice of the Tellurian Empire. 
This is a power more cogent than the wishes 
of an individual.” 

“The justice of the Tellurian Empire is 
not the justice of Laoome—and Earth is 
farther away,” the World-Thinker pointed 
out. “I see no reason to annoy this girl 
merely to gratify you and the justice of 
Earth. A moment ago you made use of the 
aphorism. ‘Better that pins prick a million 
than that a sword be thrust into one.’ The 
appeasement of Earth justice would be noth¬ 
ing compared to the acuteness of the girl’s 
distress, should she be taken back to Earth.” 

“She wounded three men who were doing 
their duty,” answered Lanarck. “More im¬ 
portant, she is in a position to destroy the 
civilization of Earth. But my mission is not 
primarily to punish her or liquidate her men¬ 
ace violently. I believe that the girl would 
profit by hearing me.” 

For a moment Laoome hesitated, his saucer 
eyes staring fixedly. 

“Very well then,” he said. “In justice I 
should accord to you as an individual, the 
same privileges that I did her. You may pro¬ 
ceed to this world. You will be upon your 
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own resources, however—exactly as she is. 
If you perish upon Markawel, you are as 
thoroughly dead as you would be upon Earth. 
I will not play Destiny to influence either one 
of you.” 

There was a hiatus in Laoome’s thoughts, 
a whirl of ideas too rapid for Lanarck to 
grasp. 

Lanarck stood watching, half-suspiciously. 
At last Laoome’s eyes focused upon him 
again. They seemed to glare. An instant of 
faintness passed over Lanarck. He felt 
knowledge foreed into his brain. 

Laoome silently and thoughtfully regarded 
him. It occurred to Lanarck that Laoome’s 
body, a great dome of black flesh, was singu¬ 
larly ill-adapted to life on the planet where 
he dwelt. 

“No,” softly came the thoughts of Laoome. 
“From a Beyond unknown to you I came, 
banished from the dark planet Narfilhet, in 
whose fathomless black waters I swam. This 
was long ago, but even now I may not re¬ 
turn.” Laoome absent-mindedly lapsed once 
more into introspection. 

Lanarck moved restlessly. Outside the 
wind tore past the building, pushed fiercely 
across the endless desert. Laoome lay inert, 
dreaming perhaps of the dark oceans of 
mighty Narfilhet. Lanarck lost patience and 
launched a thought. 

“How do I reach Markawel? And how 
do I return?” 

Laoome came back to the present. His eyes 
settled upon a point beside Lanarck. The 
aperture which led into his various imaginary 
spaces was now wrenched open for the third 
time. A little distance off in the void, a 
space-boat floated. Lanarck’s eyes narrowed 
with sudden interest. 

“That’s a forty-five-G—my own ship!” he 
exclaimed. 

“No, not yours. One like it. Yours is still 
outside.” The ship drifted closer, gradually 
floated within reach. 

“Climb in,” said Laoome. “At the present 
the girl whom you seek is in the city which 
lays at the apex of the triangular continent.” 

“But how do I get back?” demanded the 
practical Lanarck. 

“Aim your ship, when you leave Markav- 
vel, at flie brightest star visible. You will 
then break through the mental dimensions 
into this universe.” 

Lanarck reached his arm into the imagin¬ 
ary universe and pulled the imagined space- 
boat close to the aperture. He opened the 
port and gingerly stepped in. Laoome’s last 
thoughts reached him. 

"Remember should you fall into danger, I 
can not modify the natural course of events. 
On the other hand, I will not intentionally 
place dangers in your way. If such befall 
you, It will be due purely to circumstance.” 


CHAPTER III 
Girl on a Raft 


IS Lanarck slammed shut the port, he 
half-expected the ship to dissolve below 
him. But it was solid enough. He looked 
back. The gap into his own universe had 
disappeared, leaving in its place a brilliant 
blue star. He found himself in space. Below 
him glimmered the lucent disk of Markawel, 
seemingly like the other planets he had ap¬ 
proached from the void. His mind paused, 
reluctant to believe that this universe was 
but a dream in another’s imagination. Then 
he shrugged. He knew where his work lay 
—let the abstracts care for themselves. He 
tugged at the throttle, threw the nose hard 
over and down. Gushing atoms, the boat 
hurtled down at Markawel. 

It seemed a pleasant world. A hot white 
sun hung off in space and blue oceans cov¬ 
ered a large part of the surface. Among the 
scattered land masses he quickly found the 
triangular continent Laoome had referred to. 

It was not large. A plateau jutted up in 
the interior, with mountains whose upper 
slopes were covered with green forests. It 
was a very Earthlike sight, and L&narck did 
not feel the alien aura which surrounded 
most extra-terrestrial planets. 

He found the city through his telescope, 
sprawling and white at the mouth of a wide 
river. He pointed his ship downward, send¬ 
ing it streaking through the upper atmos¬ 
phere. Then he slowed up and leveled off 
thirty miles to sea. Barely skimming the 
sparkling blue waves now, he flew in toward 
the city. 

A few miles distant to his left, an island 
raised basalt bulwarks against the ocean, 
and in his line of sight, as he looked, there 
heaved up on the crest of a swell, a floating 
black object. After an instant it disappeared 
into the trough, but Lanarck had flung his 
ship about, and already was almost there. 

It was a ramshackle raft. Upon it a girl 
with wild golden hair was desperately bat¬ 
tling things, vaguely human, which were 
seeking to climb aboard. 

Lanarck breasted the ship into the water 
beside the raft. The wash caught under, 
threw the raft up and over, then down on the 
girl. 

Lanarck cursed, hurriedly slipped through 
the port and dived into the clear green water. 
For an instant he glimpsed sub-human 
figures paddling down into the indistinctness 
below. Then he bobbed to the surface. Quick 
strokes took him to the raft. 

Ducking under, he grasped the limp form 
of the girl and pulled her free into the air. 
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For a moment he clung to the raft to catch 
his breath, as he held the girl’s head clear 
of the bright green water. Soon he sensed 
the return of the creatures in the water. 
Dark forms rose in the shadow cast by the 
raft, and a clammy, long-fingered hand 
wound around his ankle. He kicked and felt 
his foot thud into something like a face. 
Other dark forms were rising from the depths 
below. He measured the distance to the 
floating space-boat. Forty feet. Too far. He 
crawled upon the raft, and pulled the girl 
after him. 

Her rude paddle bobbed in the water close 
by. Leaning far out, he recovered it, and 
prepared to smash the first sea-thing that 
dared to push above water. But none rose. 
Instead, some of them swam in tireless cir¬ 
cles, twenty feet below. 

The blade of the paddle had broken, and to 
Lanarck’s disgust, he found that he could not 
move the unwieldy bulk of the raft. The 
breeze, meanwhile, was easing the space-boat 
ever farther from him. Lanarck redoubled 
his efforts, but the distance ever widened. 
After fifteen minutes of ineffectual struggle 
with the splintered paddle, he cast it down, 
and gazed sourly across at his space-boat, 
now two hundred feet away. 

He turned to the girl, who was sitting 
cross-legged, regarding him thoughtfully. 
Lanarck, as he faced the girl on the raft, for 
no conceivable reason, thought of Laoome in 
the dimness of his white building on the 
windy world. All this, thought Lanarck, 
looking from the clear-eyed girl to heaving 
sun-lighted sea and highlands of the conti¬ 
nent ahead, was an idea in that inscrutable 
brain. 

He looked back at the girl. She had bright 
wheat-colored hair, pulled back from her 
brow and frothing behind her head in ring¬ 
lets. Her face was beautiful and she had 
blue, honest eyes. She stared at him for a 
moment and stood up, rising with a jaunty 
grace. 

Still smiling, she spoke to Lanarck, in an 
alien tongue. Her voice was low and pleas¬ 
ant. It amazed Lanarck to find that he un¬ 
derstood her, until he remembered how La- 
oome’s eyes had seemed to pierce him, taking 
things away from his brain, and putting 
things back. 

“I thank you, my friend,” she said. “But 
now, as you see, we’re both in the plight I 
was in before you rescued me.” 

Lanarck said nothing. He knelt and began 
to remove his sandals. 

“What will you do?” she asked. 

“Swim,” he answered. The language 
seemed natural to him. 

“That’s suicide. The Bottom-people would 
pull you under before you went twenty feet. 
See!” 


CHE pointed into the water, and there 
^Lanarck saw enough dark shapes circling 
below, gazing upwards with vague gray faces 
to show he had best heed her advice. 

“You are of Earth also?” she asked, in¬ 
specting him carefully. 

“Yes,” he answered, giving her a curious 
look. “Who are you, and what do you know 
of Earth?” 

“I’m Norji, of Nathol, the city yonder. 
Earth is the home of Kenna Parker, who 
came in a ship such as yours.” 

Lanarck sat still in amazement. “But Ken¬ 
na Parker arrived here not more than an 
hour ago. How could you know about her?” 

“Hour?” replied the girl, puzzled in her 
turn. “She has been here three months.” 
This last a little bitterly. 

Lanarck scratched his head in perplexity. 
Laoome apparently controled the time coor¬ 
dinates in his universes as arbitrarily as he 
did the spacial. 

“How did you get out here on this raft?” 
he asked. She shuddered and grimaced 
toward the island. 

“The priests,” she said. “The Ordained 
Ones. They live on the island and take 
people from the mainland—young women 
mostly, sometimes men. They took me, but 
I fled last night.” 

Lanarck looked from the island to the 
great, towered city on the mainland. 

“Why doesn’t the city send an armed force 
and destroy them?” 

“No.” Her red lips rounded to an O. 
“They are sacred, sacred to almighty La- 

“Laoome! And what do you know of La¬ 
oome?” 

“Laoome? Laoome is the All-Powerful, 
the Creator.” 

“So!” said Lanarck. He smiled grimly to 
himself. “And these island marauders are 
sacred, eh?” 

“They are priests—inviolate.” 

“Why is that?” asked Lanarck. Sardoni¬ 
cally he was wondering what novel type of 
evolutionary process Laoome had in progress 
here. Her words confirmed his suspicions. 

“I don’t know,” she said, slightly puzzled. 
“I don’t believe anyone knows. It’s a tradi¬ 
tion from the ancient times. However, mor¬ 
tals who are taken to the island are hence¬ 
forth tabu and may not again become mem¬ 
bers of ordinary human society.” 

“What do they do, then?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Very few ever return to the mainland. 
Those who do win free from the Ordained 
Ones and escape the Bottom-people usually 
live in the wilderness. If they return to 
Nathol they are sometimes molested by fa¬ 
natics, sometimes recaptured by the priests.” 

Lanarck fell silent. After all, it concerned 
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him little how these people fared—beings of 
sheerest fantasy, inhabiting an imaginary 
planet. And yet—he looked at Norji, and 
shook his dark head. 

“And Kenna Parker, then, is in Nathol?” 

Norji’s lips tightened. “No,” she answered. 
“She lives on the island. She is the Thrice- 
Adept, the High Priestess.” 

Lanarck was genuinely startled. “High 
Priestess? Kenna Parker?” 

Norji looked at him gloomily. 

“Why is that so strange?” she asked, and 
Lanarck recalled Cardale and Kenna Par¬ 
ker’s record in the Woman’s Camp at Man¬ 
ning. 

“But why did they make her High Priest¬ 
ess?” 

“A month after she arrived, the Hierarch, 
learning of the woman whose hair was the 
color of night, even as yours, tried to take 
her to Drefteli, the Sacred Isle, as a slave. 
She slew him with her hand-weapon. Then 
when the lightnings of Laoome did not de¬ 
scend and consume her, it was known that 
Laoome approved, and so she was made High 
Priestess in place of the riven Hierarch.” 

Lanarck grinned at the naive philosophy. 
Yet, he reflected, it would have sounded 
much more primitive on Earth, where the 
gods were more covert, in their supervision 
of mundane affairs. 

“Is Kenna perhaps a friend of yours—or 
your lover?” asked Norji softly. 

“Hardly,” replied Lanarck, smiling in his 
stem way. 

“Then what do you want with her?” 

“I’ve come to take her back to Earth,” he 
answered, looking dubiously across the ever- 
widening gap between the tossing raft and 
his space-boat. “Her presence is—desired.” 

“She may not wish to go,” said Norji. 

Lanarck shrugged, which might mean any¬ 
thing. Norji scowled, but Lanarck’s dark, 
impassive face remained uncommunicative. 

“You shall see your—Kenna Parker short¬ 
ly,” said Norji, finally breaking the silence. 
Lanarck, looking about, saw approaching 
them from the island a long black galley. 

“The Ordained Ones,” said Norji. “I am 
once more a slave.” 

“Not yet,” said Lanarck, feeling for the 
bulk of his needle-beam. 

T HE galley, swirled forward by twenty 
long oars, lunged toward them, and now 
the features of a woman standing in the stern 
were plain to see. She was young, with an 
intrepid poise of her head. 

Long black hair played behind her in the 
wind. In his mind’s eyes, Lanarck contrasted 
her features with the angry, defiant face of 
Cardale’s photograph. Now Kenna Parker, 
looking from the silent two on the raft to the 
wallowing space-boat a quarter-mile distant, 


laughed joyously. The galley, manned by 
tall, golden-haired men, drew alongside. 

“So the Tellurian Corps of Investigation 
pays me a visit?” she said in English. “You’ve 
found me, all right. How you did it, I don’t 
know.” She looked at Lanarck’s somber vis¬ 
age curiously. “How?” 

“Detective cell, and an explanation of the 
situation to Laoome.” 

“Just what is the situation?” 

“The Council offers you amnesty and the 
cash sum previously mentioned in exchange 
for the documents which you possess.” 

“Yes?” 

“The alternative is unpleasant, but quick.” 

Kenna laughed again. Lanarck knit his 
brows. Something about her which he could 
not identify, was familiar to him. It was not 
the photograph. Lanarck considered the 
women he had encountered in his life, and 
still was at a loss. 

Kenna composed herself. 

“Well, anyway, you’re not dull, lieutenant.” 
she said, noting the insignia on his helmet. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Lanarck.” She lifted her black eyebrows. 

“Lanarck? I’ve heard of you. The maniacs 
of Arminzd, wasn’t it? The great Lanarck. 
I’m flattered.” She gazed about the horizon. 
“Well, lieutenant. I hardly know what to do 
with you. I’m not vindictive, and I’d hate to 
—well, handicap your career. But ferrying 
you to your space-boat would be rather 
quixotic. I’m comfortable here, and I haven’t 
the slightest intention of turning my property 
over to you.” 

Lanarck woodenly reached for his needle- 
beam. 

She watched him mockingly. 

“It’s quite wet, lieutenant, and we both 
know that wet needle-beams don’t work well 
for several days.” 

Lanarck permitted himself to grin as he 
blasted the figurehead from the galley. Ken- 
na’s expression changed suddenly. 

“Well,” she said. “I shoved in the wrong 
relay that time. How do you do it?” 

“A personal device,” replied Lanarck. 
“Now I’ll have to request you to take me to 
my space-boat.” 

Kenna stared at him enigmatically a mo¬ 
ment, and in those blue eyes Lanarck again 
detected something familiar. Where had he 
seen eyes with that expression? On Fan, the 
Pleasure Planet? In the Magic Groves of 
Hycithil? During the raids on the slave-pens 
of Starlen? In Earth’s own macropolis Tran? 

She turned and muttered rapidly to her 
steward, who was standing beside her. He 
bowed and moved away. He was a bronzed 
giant, his golden hair bound back by a cop¬ 
per band. 

“Very well,” she called. “Come aboard.” 
Norji and Lanarck clambered over the carven 
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gunwale. The galley swept ahead, foaming 
up white wake behind. 

“And who, may I ask, is this girl? You 
make friends quickly and in good taste, 
lieutenant,” Kenna observed. 

“She’s one of your escaped slaves,” Lan- 
arck replied sardonically. “I suppose you’ll 
wish to throw her in chains?” 

“Oh, no. You can have her. As a matter 
of fact, I’m gradually instituting reforms. 
Although, why, I don’t know. This is La- 
oome’s world, not mine.” 

“I’ll have to ask you turn over those equa¬ 
tions,” said Lanarck. 

“In the first place,” replied Kenna, “I don’t 
carry them with me. In the second place you 
couldn’t have them if I did.” 

Lanarck reached out long arms and me¬ 
thodically searched her, unsuccessfully. 

“I suppose you haven’t swallowed them?” 

Kenna flushed. 

“No.” 

“Well, I won’t look,” said Lanarck, with a 
sour grin. This girl was exceptionally at¬ 
tractive and he found it difficult to take his 
eyes from her. But as he settled himself 
on the bench beside Norji, he felt a surge of 
a different and stranger feeling. It irritated 
him, and he tried to put it aside. 


CHAPTER IV 
Mad Universe 


'■*7' ALLOWING heavily in the swells, the 
space-boat now lay dead ahead. The 
galley scudded through the water at a great 
rate, and the oarsmen did not slacken speed 
as they approached. Lanarck’s eyes nar¬ 
rowed, and he jumped upright shouting or¬ 
ders. But unswerving, the galley on the next 
instant plowed into the space-boat, grinding 
it under the metal-shod keel. Water gushed 
in through the open port and the space-boat 
shuddered and sank, a dark shadow plum¬ 
meting into green depths. 

“I’m sincerely sorry,” remarked Kenna 
evenly. “But tiffs puts us more on an equal 
footing. You have a needle-beam, I have a 
space-boat.” 

Lanarck silently seated himself. After a 
moment he spoke. 

“Where is your own needle-beam?” 

“Blew the pulsator line recharging it from 
the space-boat generators.” 

Lanarck moved his shoulders. 

“You’re an intelligent woman,” he said. 
“Eventually you’ll wish to return to Earth. 
You’ll never have a better opportunity than 
right now. Place those equations in my cus¬ 
tody—I’ll show you my credentials—the 


manslaughter and jailbreak charges will be 
lifted. Then you’ll find yourself a rich wom¬ 
an.” 

“And if I don’t?” Kenna asked softly. 

Lanarck remained silent a moment “You 
will return to Earth anyway, dead or alive.” 

Kenna looked away to the horizon. 

“Laoome would not permit violence to me.” 

Lanarck shrugged. 

The galley, meanwhile, had swung about 
and was making toward the island. 

“Where, by the way, is your space-boat?” 
asked Lanarck. 

Kenna laughed at this. “Do you expect me 
to tell you?” 

“Why not? I have no reason to maroon you 
here.” 

“Nevertheless, I don’t think I’ll tell you.” 

“Norji, where is Kenna Parker’s space- 
boat?” Lanarck asked. 

“Norji,” Kenna snapped. “As the High 
Priestess to Almighty Laoome, I command 
you to be silent!” 

The blond girl of Nathol looked in bewil¬ 
derment from one to the other. She made up 
her mind. 

“It’s on the plaza of the Malachite Temple 
in Nathol,” she said, with fatalistic philoso¬ 
phy. 

Kenna was silent, obviously angry. “La¬ 
oome plays tricks,” she said at last. “This 
girl likes you. You like her.” 

“Laoome will not interfere,” said Lanarck. 

She laughed bitterly. “That’s what he told 
me—and look! I’m High Priestess. He also 
told me he wouldn’t let anyone come to 
Markavvel from the outside to molest me. 
The next thing, you show up!” 

“I don’t intend to molest you,” Lanarck 
told her curtly. “Allow me to do my duty and 
I’ll gladly depart. We can as easily be friends 
as enemies.” 

“But I don’t care to be a friend of yours, 
and as an enemy, you’re no serious problem.” 
The tall bronzed steward was then passing. 

“Now!” said Kenna. 

The steward whirled like a tiger on Lan¬ 
arck. But Lanarck was not caught unaware. 
The man of Markavvel was six inches taller 
and fifty pounds heavier, but Lanarck re¬ 
signedly twisted and squirmed until he se¬ 
cured a grip he had learned in the rough- 
and-tumble experience of a Naval Investiga¬ 
tor. He heaved, and the golden haired stew¬ 
ard sprawled back, thudded into the boat’s 
black-ribbed bilge, where he lay still. 

But a soft hand brushed Lanarck’s thigh, 
and he found himself bereft of his needle- 
beam. He looked up, smoothing his lank 
black hair, and found Kenna smiling into 
his face. The needle-beam dangled from her 
finger. 

Norji arose from the bench where she had 
been watching wide-eyed. Before Kenna 
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quite understood, Norji put a hand flat on 
her face and pushed, seizing the needle-beam 
with the other hand. She pointed the weapon 
at Kenna. 

“Sit down,” Norji said. 

Kenna fell back upon the bench, almost 
weeping with rage. Norji, her young face 
flushed and happy, backed over to the thwart, 
the needle-beam leveled. 

Lanarck stood still. 

"I’ll take charge for a while now,” re¬ 
marked Norji. “Everyone else seems to have 
tried it, and all we did was row in circles. 
I’m not going to be polite either. You—Ken¬ 
na Parker! Tell your men to row toward 
Nathol!” 

Sullenly Kenna gave the signal. Water 
swirled under the oars and the long black 
galley turned its bow toward Nathol. 

“This may be sacrilege,” Norji observed 
delightedly to Lanarck. “She’s the High 
Priestess, you know. But then I was already 
sacrilegious for escaping from Drefteli.” 

“What are your plans, in this new capacity 
of yours?” Lanarck inquired, moving the 
smallest bit closer. 

“First, to try this weapon on whoever 
thinks he can take it away from me.” Lan¬ 
arck moved back again. “Secondly—but 
you’ll see soon enough.” 

White-tiered Nathol was rapidly drawing 
closer across the water. 

■XENNA sulked on the bench. Lanarck, 
letting matters move on their own mo¬ 
mentum for the while, since each oar-stroke 
was taking him closer to Kenna’s space-boat, 
relaxed in the sun against a thwart, watching 
Norji from the corner of his eye. 

Norji stood erect, behind the bench where 
Kenna sat, her clear blue eyes looking over 
the leaping blue sparkles of the ocean. The 
breeze whipped her hair behind and pressed 
die tunic against her slim body. Lanarck 
shook his head. 

This girl, vital, with the windy, wheat- 
colored hair—she was unreal. She would 
vanish into nothingness as soon as Laoome 
willed. She was less than a shadow, less than 
a mirage, less than a dream. She was mind- 
stuff. Lanarck looked over at Kenna, the 
Earth-girl, but with her angry red lips and 
sullen eyes, she gave him no help. 

They were plowing up the wide river and 
the long white docks of Nathol were close at 
hand. Lanarck stretched and stood up. Per¬ 
haps Norji would be unable to handle Kenna 
and the entire crew in the confusion of warp¬ 
ing the galley in. He looked over the city a 
moment, surveyed the crowds on the dock, 
clad in white and red and blue tunics. Soon 
he turned to Norji. 

“I’ll have to take the needle-beam now, 
Norji,” he said quietly. “It’s my duty—both 


to you and my job.” 

"You stand back or I’ll—” Norji muttered 
between clenched teeth. Lanarck walked 
over to her, sardonically expressionless. She 
let her arms fall. Unresisted, he took the 
needle-beam. He put an arm about her and 
squeezed. 

“You’re safe,” he said. “I’ll make Kenna 
restore you to your position in the city.” 
She only wept softly against his arm. Lan¬ 
arck moved uneasily. His brain whirled 
through wild thoughts—thoughts of Earth, 
thoughts of Laoome, but mostly thoughts of 
Norji. His arm squeezed her warm young 
shoulders. Unreal, he muttered, fantasy. He 
cursed Laoome. 

“Norji,” The words came hard from his 
tight lips, and his dark face flushed. “As 
long as you need any help, I’ll stay on Mar- 
kavvel. I’ll give Kenna a dose of somnol and 
the Council can wait for its equations. 
Heaven knows you’re more human and more 
real than she is—in spite of Laoome.” 

Norji stopped crying, and began to laugh. 
Lanarck sighed and dropped his arm. She 
put a hand on his shoulder and modestly 
kissed his cheek. 

Kenna was watching amusedly, obviously 
planning a tart comment. But Lanarck’s 
attention had been distracted. He moved 
away, and very alert, scanned the sky. He 
listened. 

A dull enormous throbbing, like the pulse 
of a tremendous heart, came down from the 
heavens. At the horizon appeared a strange 
cloud, like a band of white-gleaming metal, 
swelling in rhythm to the celestial throbbing. 
It lengthened with miraculous speed, until in 
all directions the horizon was encircled. The 
throb became a vast booming. 

A terrible idea startled Lanarck. The air 
itself seemed heavy, taut. He turned and 
yelled to the awestruck oarsmen, who were 
trailing their oars aghast in the river. 

“Quick—into shore!” 

They jerked at their oars, straining franti¬ 
cally with every ounce of their magnificent 
golden bodies. Yet the galley, to Lanarck’s 
appraising eyes, seemed to move no faster. 
The sea had become oily smooth, and the 
water seemed syrupy. The boat began to 
lose headway. 

The docks, however, were close at hand, 
great concrete piers bulking sturdily into the 
water. Lanarck, grim on the afterdeck, be¬ 
came aware of Kenna’s terrified form on one 
side of him, and Norji’s on the other. 

“What is happening?” whispered Kenna 
hoarsely. Lanarck was watching the sky. 
The cincturing cloud-band of bright metal 
quivered and split into another which wab¬ 
bled, bouncing, just above. 

“I hope—I hope I’m wrong,” muttered 
Lanarck. 
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“How?” breathed Norji. 

Lanarck saw his shadow. He turned his 
head to the sun and knew that his worst 
fears were realized. The sun was jerking un¬ 
believably, vibrating through aimless arcs. 

“It’s Laoome,” he said. “Laoome has gone 
mad.” 

“It can’t be,” cried Kenna. “I wonder— 
what will happen?” 

Cleaving the thickened water, plowing up 
furrows of white froth-jelly, the galley 
lurched against a wharf. Lanarck tossed 
Kenna and Norji up on shore and followed. 

They hesitated. Into the lordly avenue, 
stretching away through the city, milled 
panicky masses of tall golden-haired people. 
The booming from the sky increased the ra¬ 
pidity of its world-spanning beat. 

“Where is the space-boat?” Lanarck had 
to raise his voice to make himself heard over 
the tumult of the city. But his mind was 
frozen by a shocking thought. What would 
happen to Norji? Made of dream-stuff, 
she’d— 

He pushed the thought down. Kenna was 
pulling at him urgently. 

GRABBING Norji’s hand, he helped her off 
after Kenna, who was making for the 
black-porticoed temple at the far end of the 
avenue. 

Lanarck watched the sky. Why, he could 
not have told. The sky perhaps seemed 
closest to Laoome, the hemisphere least pro¬ 
tected. Then from the sky came Laoome’s 
next mad creation. A sudden constriction in 
the air, a soundless pulse, and floating down 
came rains of warm red globules, like small 
crimson jellyfish, stinging naked flesh like 
nettles. The din from the city, hoarse shouts 
and screams, grew frightening. 

The red plasms increased their numbers in 
a fury, became an opaque cloud of pink 
slime, and the ground was ankle deep with 
squirming red ooze. 

Wherever one turned, there was no escap¬ 
ing the flood of red things. They were under¬ 
foot and under-hand everywhere. Walking 
was now a perilous effort. The sticky, noise- 
some mess covered everything in sight, drip¬ 
ping, sliding. 

Kenna slipped and fell headlong. She 
struggled and slid futilely until Lanarck. 
helped her up. Now supporting both girls, he 
continued toward the temple. Upon the 
structures of Nathol to either side, he kept 
an anxious eye, dreading lest Markavvel 
itself begin to break down before they 
reached the space-boat. 

The rain of red things ceased, but the 
streets were buried under a foot of carmine 
ooze. Now the sky was a different color, a 
new color which had no place in any spec¬ 
trum. It was a color only a mad god could 


invent. 

Suddenly the red slime curdled, then fell 
apart like spilt quicksilver, to jell in an in¬ 
stant to millions upon millions of bright blue 
manikins three inches high. They ran, they 
scuttled, they hopped, and the streets were a 
quaking blue carpet of faceless little ba¬ 
roques. The Natholians trod them under un¬ 
heeding. They clung to Lanarck’s garments, 
they ran up his legs like mice. 

The sun, still jerking aimlessly in small 
spasmodic motions, slowed, seemed to lose its 
glare, then seemed to become oblate. It de¬ 
veloped striations and, as the stricken popu¬ 
lation of Nathol quieted in awe, the sun 
changed to a segmented white slug. 

“What next?” Lanarck thought, shaking 
blue manlets into the street. 

The sky-slug, as long as five suns, as wide 
as one, writhed its head about with a hor¬ 
ribly blind, yet somehow purposeful motion. 
Then it wormed down the strange-colored 
sky at Markavvel. 

In the delirium of utter panic, the people 
of Nathol careened through their wide, white 
avenues. Indeed, as Lanarck and the two 
girls fought past a cross-street, the crazed 
mob almost trod them under. 

Beside a marble fountain the three found 
refuge. Lanarck’s brain relaxed into a state 
of detachment, a conviction that this experi¬ 
ence was but a fantasy, a nightmare. It was 
too grotesque, too unnatural that he, Lanarck, 
lieutenant of the Tellurian Corps of Investi¬ 
gation, should be battling a way through 
frenzied dream-people for two girls, one her¬ 
self a phantom. All this he was doing in 
order to win clear of a disrupting thought in 
an insane brain. 

A blue man-thing pulled itself into his 
hair. It was singing in a small clear baritone. 
Lanarck dashed it to the ground. No! His 
mind grew calmer. This was reality. Also 
there was need for haste. He saw that the 
frantic surge of people had passed and that 
the streets were again relatively open. 

“Let’s go,” he muttered to the two girls, 
who, silent but pale, had been watching the 
titanic slug which hung monstrously across 
the sky. But as they started off, there came 
the metamorphosis Lanarck had been dread¬ 
ing. The matter of Nathol, and all Markavvel, 
altered into insane unnatural substances. 

Up to now, Lanarck had been hoping 
against hope. But at last he was realizing no 
hope remained but the space-boat. The 
stately buildings of Nathol, crisp white mar¬ 
ble, had become putty, slumped beneath 
their own weight. Lanarck had fixed well in 
mind the situation of Malachite Temple while 
it still existed as an airy dome on green 
malachite pillars. Now it was a sodden lump. 
He pulled the stumbling girls even to greater 
speed. 
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CHAPTER V 
Odds Against Life 


HR ORRIFIED, the people of Nathol stood 
staring up, frozen in fascinated horror 
by the glittering slug in the sky. Lanarck 
was keeping an anxious eye on these people, 
dreading lest they also, as dream-creatures, 
alter to shocking half-things. For should 
they change, so also would Norji change, he 
knew. His reasons for taking her to the 
space-boat were confused. He had no reason 
to believe that she could exist outside her 
native dream-universe—even if the space- 
boat already had not altered to anomalous 
pulp. 

Still the face of Markavvel continued to 
remould itself. Black horny pyramids sprout¬ 
ed through the ground, and lengthening tre¬ 
mendously, darted far up to become vicious 
black spikes, miles high. 

Lanarck could see the space-boat. Ap¬ 
parently it was still sound and whole. It had 
been formed from more durable mind-stuff, 
perhaps, than Markavvel itself. 

He sensed tremendous processes transpir¬ 
ing beneath his feet, as if the core of the 
planet itself were degenerating into inchoate 
stickiness. Anxiously he eyed the hundred 
yards to the space-boat and, by an effort, 
withdrew his gaze. 

“Faster!” he panted. 

The two girls, already sobbing for breath, 
desperately struggled forward. All the while 
Lanarck watched the Natholians. At last, like 
a cold wind blowing on his brain, he knew 
the change had come. His eyes had not told 
him. It was something deeper. He almost 
slowed his steps for despair. The Natholians 
themselves knew. They staggered in wild 
and unbelieving surmise, regarding their 
hands, feeling their faces. 

Too late! Lanarck cursed passionately. 
Unreasonably he had believed that once in 
space, away from Markavvel, the girl would 
be safe. But the space-boat was still far off. 

Too late it indeed was. A blight had fallen 
upon the Natholians. Frantically they clawed 
their shriveling faces, tottered and fell, 
screeching thinly, their shrunken legs unable 
to support them. 

Simultaneously, Lanarck in strange an¬ 
guish felt one of the hands he was holding 
become hard and wrinkled. As her legs 
withered, he felt her sag into the muck. He 
paused in despair, and drawn against his 
will, turned to look upon what had been 
Norji. 

Now the ground beneath his feet was 
lurching, around him groveled dying Nathol- 
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ians, and above, dropping through the weird 
sky, came the colossal slug. Black chitinous 
spikes towered tremendously over his head. 
Lanarck heeded none of these. Before him 
stood Norji—a Norji gasping and reeling in 
exhaustion, but a Norji lithe and golden still! 
Dying in the slime was the shriveled dream- 
thing he had known as Kenna Parker. 

Lanarck’s eyes suddenly narrowed. He 
ripped the tunic away from Norji’s shoulder. 
One glance was enough. Tattooed in blue- 
black on the bareness were the symbols 
94E-627. An instant he stood there, his lips 
hard and tight. Then, seizing her hand once 
more, he turned and made for the space-boat. 

Halfway there, the air congealed into thin 
swirling liquid, and their way was made 
much more difficult. Finally, however, they 
attained the space-boat, Lanarck himself 
gasping. 

Hauling back the port, he pushed the dazed 
girl inside and followed. But as his hands 
touched the hull, he realized with a dull 
feeling of helplessness, that the space-boat 
was changing also. The cold metal had ac¬ 
quired a palpitant life of its own. They were 
doomed—doomed to suffocate in a collapsing 
universe! 

Lanarck brushed the idea aside. He 
slammed shut the port, and heedless of frac¬ 
turing cold thrust-tubes, gushed power as¬ 
tern. 

Off careened the space-boat, away from 
Markavvel, Lanarck with clenched jaw, 
weaving the ship madly through the forest 
of glittering black spines, now hundreds of 
miles tall. 

They flung out into free space. Plunging 
down almost upon them was the great white 
sky-slug, and Lanarck frantically swerved a 
thousand miles to escape. Once, when he 
looked back, he saw the slug descending upon 
the planet, sprawling its tremendous bulk 
over half a hemisphere. The tall black spikes 
pierced it. In helpless pain it writhed, im¬ 
paled on hundreds of mighty black shafts. 

They were in space. Lanarck found his 
landmark star and blasted full speed at it. 
Blue and luminous it shone, the only stead¬ 
fast object in the heavens. All else, stars, 
nebulae, poured in turbulent streams through 
black space, likes motes eddying in a pool of 
ink—a thing of frenzy in a normal universe, 
but Lanarck now would have been surprised 
by nothing. 

He looked briefly at Norji and spoke, in 
curt tones. 

“She who appeared to be Kenna was a 
dream-thing, and you, the dream-thing, live.” 

r R'HE GIRL bowed her head. Her clean. 
* light hair dropped forward. She raised 
her head. 

“I am Kenna Parker. You knew already.” 
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Lanarck had known already. But he had 
known it only since he had seen the prison 
identification tattooed on her shoulder. 

“What are you going to do with me?” she 
asked quietly. 

Lanarck did not answer immediately. It 
required almost hypnotic attention to keep 
the space-boat at the one steadfast star in 
this sky of weaving constellations. 

“If we escape from this mess, it’ll be a 
miracle.” he said shortly. He put his hand 
speculatively against the hull. All of the im¬ 
personal metallic feel was gone. It was warm. 
He sensed a vitality. 

Inside the ship changes were going on. 
The controls atrophied completely and the 
ports became dull and opaque, like cartilage. 
The engines and fittings became whitish, 
voluted organs, while the walls were pink 
moist flesh, pulsing regularly. From outside 
came a distinct and steady booming like 
gigantic flapping pinions, and about their 
feet, oozing from the floor, swirled a dark 
viscous liquid. Lanarck, pale, shook his head. 
The girl pressed close to him. 

“Lost—we’re lost,” he muttered. “We are 
in the stomach of some reptile.” 

She made no answer. She only pressed her 
forehead mutely against his shoulder. Silent, 
enveloped in utter darkness, they stood to¬ 
gether, the ichor lapping their knees. 

A sound like a cork snapped from a bottle, 
a gush of gray light. Lanarck had guided 
the space-boat aright, and as a living weir-, 
thing, it had continued dumbly into the sane 
universe and its own destruction. 

The two bewildered Earth-creatures found 
themselves stumbling on the floor of Laoome’s 
dwelling. At first they could not comprehend. 
So habitual had become madness that their 
apparent deliverance seemed but another 
miasmic shifting of scenes. 

Lanarck regained his mental equilibrium. 
He helped the girl, who, had fallen, to rise, 
but now there was little gentleness in his 
grip. As abruptly as their escape from chaos, 
he was again Lieutenant Lanarck, of the 
Tellurian Corps of Investigation, on Special 
Duty. The girl darted a quick comprehend¬ 
ing glance at him. 

Together they surveyed Laoome, who was 
still in the midst of his spasm. Rippling 
tremors ran along his shiny black hide, and 
his saucer eyes were blank and glazed. 

“Let’s go!” the girl whispered urgently. 
Lanarck paused a moment, then silently took 
her arm and they stepped out on the glaring 
wind-whipped flat. The girl’s tunic fluttered 
fiercely and her long hair blew out. 

On the hot barrenness, as they had left 
them, were the two space-boats. Lanarck 
put the girl into the 45-G, but did not follow. 

“I’m going back to see Laoome for a min¬ 
ute,” he said, unobtrusively reaching in and 


locking the power-arm. 

She said nothing, but, a little hurt, watched 
him battling the wind across the flat to the 
white concrete structure. She listened, but 
the moaning of the wind drowned out all else. 
What was that! The chatter of a needle- 
beam? She could not be sure. 

Presently Lanarck emerged once more. He 
strode over to the boat, climbed in and 
slammed the port. They sat in silence as the 
thrust-tubes warmed, nor did they speak as 
he threw hard over die power-arm, and the 
ship lashed down the waste and off on a 
slant. Not until they were far off in space 
did either of them speak. Then Lanarck 
turned his head to the girl. 

“How did you know of Laoome?” 

“Through my father,” Kenna Parker said. 
“Twenty years ago he did Laoome some 
trifling favor—killed an insect which had 
been annoying Laoome, I think.” 

Lanarck laughed. Eagerly die girl smiled, 
hoping his mood would become less stern. 

“And that’s why Laoome shielded you from 
me by creating the dream Kenna Parker?” 

“Yes. He told me you were coming down 
looking for me, not as a fugitive from justice, 
but as a—well, anyway he arranged that you 
should meet this false Kenna in my presence, 
that I might judge you.” 

“Why don’t you look more like the photo¬ 
graph?” 

“When Laoome told me you were coining 
down, he created a surgeon who changed my 
face a little.” 

“And your hair?” he asked. 

“Out of a bottle. Like it?” 

Lanarck eyed her quizzically. “Kenna with 
the dark hair was attractive.” 

Her lips tightened at the corners. 

“She seemed to find you fetching too,” 
Kenna replied, and there was an odd over¬ 
tone in her voice. “I could tell.” 

Jf ANARCK chuckled and unbent a little. 
“•* “Don’t fret. She’s only yourself.” Anoth¬ 
er thought struck him. “Did she know who 
you were?” 

“I don’t think so. No, I know she didn’t. 
Laoome equipped her with my brain, and all 
its memories. She actually was I.” 

Lanarck nodded. It had become clear to 
him where those inklings of quasi-recogni¬ 
tion in his brain had originated. 

For a period they continued to race through 
space in silence back toward Earth. Finally 
Lanarck spoke again. 

“I’d better take those equations.” 

He felt her tighten, then suddenly relax. 
She reached into a pocket in her tunic, with¬ 
drew a packet. Then, before Lanarck could 
intervene she burnt them to crisp ashes with 
his needle-beam. 

He had flung his arm out, but not in time. 
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He looked at her, expressionless except for a 
dull smolder in his eyes. She laughed. 

“I’d have done that years ago—if the 
Council hadn’t been so—so smug. I was 
merely tantalizing them.” 

“Did that six months at Manning tantalize 
them?” Lanarck jeered. 

She flushed. “You’d be annoyed too if 
three drunken old ward-heelers came to ar¬ 
rest you at six o’clock in the morning.” She 
paused. “Although I was sorry afterward.” 

“How do I know that those were the 
equations?” Lanarck asked. 

“I give you my word they were.” 

Lanarck shrugged. He was not overly con¬ 
cerned. If she had destroyed the equations, 
as he believed she had, well enough. If not, 
and she hoped to deceive him, he would find 
out before they returned to Earth. 

So again they rode in silence. Black space 
swirled astern, cut only by shearing energy- 
trails from the thrust-tubes. A star to one 
side grew larger, a lighthouse in trackless 
black oceans of space. It brightened, glared 
as they flashed past, and dwindled dim astern 
as they surged on. 

Slowly Kenna turned her head to look into 
Lanarck’s dark, sardonic features. 

“Lanarck.” He turned and looked down 
at her. “What happened to Laoome?” 

He didn’t speak. His face was like a cop¬ 


per mask. Kenna suddenly grew frightened 
and a little pulse throbbed in her throat as 
she watched him. This was no man! This 
was an instrument, a machine, a passionless 
cool thing of calculated action, micrometer 
reflexes. His eyes saw into her brain. Un¬ 
consciously she shrank away from him. 

When he did speak, it was quietly. 

“Laoome is dead.” 

“How?” she heard her voice say. 

“I destroyed him.” 

There came a pause. It felt taut in her 
brain. Her voice broke it. 

“Why?” her voice said, and she knew it 
only from far back in her consciousness. It 
seemed as if her tongue had spoken of itself. 

Lanarck replied in the same distant tones. 

“Laoome should not live. Of justice he 
knew nothing, cared nothing. He brought 
terror and misery and pain to untold mil¬ 
lions.” He stopped, as if in rumination. Then 
he added more slowly, “They were his own 
brain-things, true enough, but they were also 
li.ve, thinking beings. The galaxy is a cleaner 
place without Laoome.” 

Kenna regained control of her voice. 

“Lanarck—is that—is that—” she stopped, 
at a loss for a word. “Is that right? Aren’t 
you placing a great responsibility on your 
conscience?” 

Lanarck shrugged. 
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THE SHADOW DWELLERS 

By FRANK BELKNAP LONG 

Thomas Wayne and his wife, the first humans to land safely on 
Venus, suffer a fate carrying them back to primeval days! 

T HE slender craft moved along the and fell with rhythmic regularity in the still 
watercourse. Between rifts in the Venusian dawn. 

clouds, purple sunlight cascaded In the front of the boat sat a lithe-sinewed 
over the bowed shoulders of the boat’s sev- giant, his great body clad in the black dun 
en occupants, glinted on paddles which rose of a shaggy river beast. For days now the 
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roasted flesh of the beast had tantalized the 
nostrils of the paddlers. Venusian stomachs 
were far too delicate to digest such fare, and 
yet—the cooking of the great Urthman! 

“Tuan, give us a taste!” came from the 
foremost paddler. 

The Venusian seemed to plead with his 
entire squat, blue body—but the human 
giant merely glowered. 

“Without the flesh of the beast I would 
sicken and die,” he growled. “A man needs 
meat!” 

“Then let us be men for a day, Tuan!” 
came pleadingly. Instantly the cry was 
taken up by all six of the paddlers. 

The giant ran a hand over his forehead. 

“Listen to me, foolish ones! Eat of the 
herbs which are your natural diet. Diet— 
food. It is not natural for you to eat the 
flesh of animals.” 

It was so easy to control them. They were 
like children when he spoke harshly to 
them. Why, he wondered, was he unable to 
control himself? When he tried to remem¬ 
ber, his temples began to pound and a con¬ 
vulsive trembling seized him. 

He could remember a few things. He 
could remember dragging himself along by 
his hands, and thinking, This is the end —I 
cannot go on any longer! 

He’d gone on. He could remember the 
hot sunlight. He could remember a cool 
stream and strange vermillion flowers. He 
could remember parting the flowers and 
lapping up the water like an animal. 

He could remember the squat little blue 
men. Were they men? Hunched, impossible 
little figures converging upon him from all 
sides, and almost deafening him with their 
shrill keening. 

He’d leapt up screaming, sending a score 
of the creatures scurrying for cover. Watch¬ 
ing them peering out at him from rifts in 
the dense foliage it had seemed for an in¬ 
stant that his mind had no other purpose 
than one of following a nightmare trail. 

After their first fright the little creatures 
had returned and knelt in adoration before 
him. He’d lived with them in their conical 
huts and taught them a few words of his 
language. But the words were not always 
clear. He was a man and they were—Venu- 
sians. 

|V IS thoughts had grown less confused 
after a time, and there had been—in¬ 
credible things. What could a man make of 
a village that stretched for six miles in a 
straight line—a village of circular huts 
thatched with purple lichens and with foot- 
high openings into which a man had to 
crawl. 

The language of the little folk was com¬ 
posed mostly of one-syllable vocables. He 


had learned by pointing and making signs. 
The very names of the gnomes were mu¬ 
sical— Hilil, Veenil, Hilu, Silimi. 

He could remember the great day of his 
testing. 

When he shut his eyes, he seemed to 
kneel on the sloping riverbank again, a long 
spear shining in his clasp. 

On both sides of him, a dozen native war¬ 
riors crouched, armed with spears five times 
the height of their squat blue bodies. Di¬ 
rectly behind him stood a silent group of 
five, his “pledge wraiths.” It was a tribal 
tradition amongst the gnomelike folk that 
every great warrior had to have “pledge 
wraiths” who would stand behind him in 
the hour of his testing. 

A bubbling, a churning far out in the 
muddy brown river, and his five little spon¬ 
sors leaped up and down. As he stared at 
the uneasy current it broke into white froth, 
and there arose from the winding water¬ 
course a shape that whitened his lips and 
drove the blood from his heart. 

Black, shaggy, dripping with the red clay 
of the riverbed, the river beast seemed all 
flailing tail and gleaming teeth—two thou¬ 
sand pounds of thrashing malignancy. 

“Now, Tuan!” came in a shrill, frantic 
chorus from the leaping gnomes. 

He’d never been a one to act impulsively. 
Like a carven statue he crouched on the 
sloping bank, waiting for the one right mo¬ 
ment which he knew would come. 

Hurled spears were flashing in the sun¬ 
light all about him—and still he crouched 
motionless, his nostrils quivering. 

“Tuan, be quick!” 

The monstrous creature clawed at the ar¬ 
rows quivering in its flesh. It swung so 
swiftly toward the bank that the warrior 
gnomes had no time to leap back. 

Having hurled their spears, they were de¬ 
fenseless. 

But Tuan was not defenseless. 

He moved with perfect coordination, with 
miraculous timing. The spear did not swerve 
in its course. Straight as an arrow it sped. 

“Red water, Tuan! Red water! The Kilili 
dies!” 

Momentarily he was aware of sunlight 
glinting on the moving prow of the boat. 
Then his mind went back to the evening of 
the day when he’d slain his second river 
beast. 

One of his “pledge wraiths,” a little fellow 
named Kudo with a curiously young-old 
face, was sitting a little apart, his bulbous 
head cradled in his arms. 

Puzzled, he had arisen, and stood over the 
sorrowing gnome. 

“Kulo, what is the matter?” 

“Tuan, some day you will leave us. There 
is a—a someone you talk to when your eyes 
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are closed in sleep. You call the someone— 
a woe-man.” 

“Woe-man?” 

“Tuan, is the woe-man a mighty hunter 
too? If only you would bring the woe-man 
to us, so that we could be sure of never los¬ 
ing you. But in your sleep you say that you 
will go back into the sky—you and the woe- 
man together, Mighty Hunter.” 

“Kulo, what you say makes no sense! 
Does a warrior leave his ‘pledge wraiths’?” 

Tuan shook his shaggy head, and the 
memory vanished. 

T HE paddlers had begun to chant. With 
such a hunter to lead them, meat would 
soon be plentiful. Never before had it oc¬ 
curred to them that river-beasts could be 
eaten. But having discovered that the cook¬ 
ing of the great Urthman could transform 
an unsavory lump of flesh into an appetiz¬ 
ing morsel life was taking on a new rich¬ 
ness. 

“Water breaks, Tuan! Water breaks!” 
Directly in the path of the bobbing boat 
the water had begun to eddy and swirl. As 
it broke into white froth something huge 
and glistening emerged from the murky 
water. 

The giant rose with a shout, terror etch¬ 
ing his great bronzed face. The foremost 
paddler cringed, and three of the little crea¬ 
tures went hurtling over the bow with 
hoarse shrieks. 

“Save us, Tuan, save us!” 

The river beast’s heaving flanks were not 
a yard from the terrified gnomes when their 
human leader leapt to the sloping bank. As 
he did so the great beast reared, striking 
the boat with one enormous paw, swiping 
at the riverbank with the other. 

With a shattering crash the boat capsized. 
Tuan hardly knew how the short, heavy 
weapon came to be in his hand. His hand 
seemed to move of itself, and he found him¬ 
self clasping a weapon which could hurl re¬ 
volving balls of fire a hundred feet through 
the air. 

Yet he was clasping it firmly, and it had 
become a thing with a terrible life of its 
own. From it a sheet of flame moved toward 
the rearing beast, and the bank shook as the 
fire moved about the head of the beast. 

Tuan knew that the pressure of his fin¬ 
gers was making the weapon flare. What he 
did not know was that his aim was faulty, 
because of the confusion in his mind. 

For an instant he stood his ground, 
watching the terrified little men scramble 
out on the opposite bank. Then—he was 
fleeing for his life. 

He fired as he fled, dodging in and out 
between the squat purple bushes which 
fringed the twisting watercourse. But the 


long-clawed creature behind him refused 
even to be wounded. 

It was repulsively slothlike, but it did not 
move with the awkwardness of a sloth. It 
glided rather than ran, parrying with its 
bulk the balls of flame which kept converg¬ 
ing in its path. 

The bank along which Tuan fled was bare 
now save for something that looked like an 
enormous river boat. It struck him as odd 
that the boat should be so far up on the 
bank, its size a sheer impossibility. 

As he came nearer, his gaze took in more 
details. The object was roughly cylindrical, 
and the earth was heaped up in loose 
mounds on both sides of it, as though it had 
ploughed through the spongy soil before 
coming to rest on the sloping river bank. 

Suddenly Tuan’s temples were pounding, 
and there was a roaring in his ears. Ship, 
he thought, and felt a wild joy surging up in 
him. 

Close up, the distorted outlines which his 
memory held seemed to fall away, and the 
ship that towered before him became a 
thing of beauty sharply etched against the 
purple haze beyond. 

The river beast was almost at his heels, 
but for an instant the strange wonder of the 
ship blotted all thought of danger from his 
mind. His gaze went beyond the sunlight 
into the purple shadows which hugged the 
great vessel’s hull. 

Suddenly a chill wind seemed to blow 
about his heart. He remembered now, it 
was coming back. He’d reeled out through 
the dark aperture before him with a sick¬ 
ness clawing at his mind. He’d fallen and 
dragged himself forward by his hands, a 
cold something clinging to his clothes. 

Frost—frost crystals! His beard had been 
coated with frost. 

The aperture was an airlock, and within 
the vessel were chill corridors. Even the 
nearness of the river beast chilled him less 
than the yawning darkness ahead. 

S O terrifying were the images that flood¬ 
ed his mind that he seemed to be mov¬ 
ing in two worlds at once. One filled with 
formless shadows, the other with a harsh 
brightness. Behind him the ground shook 
as though with the sweep of a giant mace. 

He swung about, and measured the beast 
with his eyes. As he did so the entire world 
which he’d shared with the gnomelike little 
creatures seemed to spin before his vision— 
a world of good hunting, chanted songs and 
woodsmoke in the cool dawn. 

There was one little fellow named Vgli — 
actually Ugli in the strange Venusian 
tongue—who worshipped the great hunter 
who could eat and slay and shout with the 
strength of ten little men. He was always 
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at Tuan’s heels, and once he had saved 
Tuan’s life. There was Hilu, his eyes always 
shining in adoration. 

And there was Kulo, blanched and se¬ 
cretive, the palest of blue elves, speaking 
gruffly even when the splendor of the sun¬ 
light slanting down brought a tightness to 
his scrawny throat. 

Once inside he’d be safe. But what would 
he be cheated of? As the beast recoiled 
would it not carry something of himself with 
it, a strength and a glory which he’d be 
powerless to recapture? 

For an instant he was racked by inde¬ 
cision. He’d once seen a fleeing blue gnome 
killed by a river beast. It had been horri¬ 
ble— Such a death would be horrible, to be 
snatched up, and crushed. . . 

With a defiant yell he turned and emptied 
his weapon at the oncoming monster. 

Then he was inside the lock, panting in 
the chill darkness. He’d splintered the 
great beast’s head and shredded the flesh 
from its chest. He could hear it thrashing 
about just outside the lock, a thing too huge 
to die quickly. 

He crossed the chamber and was moving 
down a lighted corridor, his footsteps guided 
by something he was powerless to resist. 
An inner compulsion which drove him an. 

The passageway was chillingly familiar, 
and so was the room at the end of it, a huge 
and circular chamber suffused with shadow¬ 
less light. 

Control room —the words came unbidden 
into his mind. Returning memories flared 
and went out 

It was as though he’d come floundering 
up out of a shark-infested sea, and was 
standing once more with a familiar deck 
under him. Through the fog which blanket¬ 
ed his mind there loomed the gray crags of 
a familiar coastline. 

Yet he knew that vaster oceans had 
streamed past this ship, immeasurable gulfs 
studded with glowing points of light. 

The stars —he had voyaged far in this 
ship, and the room was filled with memories 
like a cup brimming with more pain and 
horror and strangeness than his mind could 
hold. 

From a circular lamp overhead, light Si¬ 
ted down over a high wide panel and two 
circular chairs studded with ice crystals. 
The walls and ceiling of the room were coat¬ 
ed with hoar frost, and the chairs, set side 
by side, blazed with a coruscating radiance. 
The chairs were unoccupied, but—Tuan 
was not alone in the room. A thin, trans¬ 
lucent pane of ice completely encircled the 
control board, dimming its luminous out¬ 
lines, and obscuring the frozen features of 
a human figure. 

There was a jagged aperture in the ice, 


and through it Tuan could see three loom¬ 
ing pillars, ice-encrusted and topped with 
glowing blue spheres. There was growing 
horror in his eyes as he stared at the rent 
in the ice. 

His wrists—the scars had healed now, but 
he’d broken out by beating with both hands 
against the circular pane of ice. 

Slowly he raised his hands, and stared at 
the scars. He had a feeling that if he kept 
on staring he’d remember why the room 
was so cold, whj whiteness was everywhere 
instead of the warmth which had flooded it. 
What had happened? 

A STARTLING change was coming over 
his mind. He felt less savage. The joy 
of battle, the fierce pride which had surged 
up in him when he’d pitted his strength 
against nature red in tooth and claw was 
giving place to a grave concern such as only 
a civilized man could feel. 

No savage, no warrior with raised spear 
shouting defiance in the purple silences of 
a lush, tropical world could have remained 
for so long rigid, with all his faculties con¬ 
centrated on objects which had no place in 
the world of a savage. 

The pane of ice which encircled the con¬ 
trol board ascended almost to the ceiling. 
Through the rent he could see a slender 
white arm, and gleaming blondness of a 
woman’s hair. 

Moving to the pane, he thrust his head 
and shoulders through the jagged opening 
which his shoulders had torn. 

The woman lay in a crumpled heap on the 
floor, her eyes closed, one white arm dou¬ 
bled up under her 

“Anne!” he breathed, and for a moment 
wished he were lying there frozen beside 
her, in a deep from which there could be 
no awakening. 

The still, lovely face of his wife hadn’t 
changed. For him it could never change, 
though the ice dissolved and mortality had 
its way with the delicately chiseled features 
of Anne Wayne, who had almost lived to be 
the first woman to set foot on Venus. 

Who had dreamed and dared to share his 
daring, incredible dream! There had been 
lunar voyages, but Earth’s pale evening star 
had been a cold white jewel beyond the 
reach of men until— 

Thomas Wayne had transformed a dream 
into a reality. Tuan—Tom. He was Thomas 
Wayne. As he stared down at the frost crys¬ 
tals gleaming in his wife’s golden hair, he 
could see again the hangar in the dawn, 
the great ship on the ways, could hear again 
the continuous deafening roar of the atomo- 
tors. 

Then—Earth dwindling to a pale green 
globe in the viewport, and Anne shifting 
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about in her chair. She had a continual 
habit of shifting about, and he’d called out 
to her sharply. 

“Anne, for heaven’s sake, sit still.” 

She’d undone her hair and it fell to her 
shoulders. 

“Venus is known as the ‘twin’ of the 
Earth, isn’t it,” he could hear her saying, a 
bright wonder in her eyes. “Do you think 
she was stillborn? Or are there oceans and 
continents and green fields beneath the va¬ 
por shroud?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

“Don’t you think we should have had a 
crew of three. I mean, a mascot or some¬ 
thing.” 

He’d estimated that within six weeks he’d 
talk to Earth from the twilight zone—with¬ 
in five be homeward bound with photo¬ 
graphs, reams of observations, specimens of 
life forms, perhaps lowly, perhaps highly 
evolved. 

But he had hardly dared to believe there 
could be intelligent life on the mist-draped 
planet and shining waterways in the still 
dawn. 

Paddles rising and falling-— Ugli — Slu — 
bulbous-headed little figures scarcely four 
feet tall—what had happened to his mind? 

The mind forgets what it does not want 
to remember—what it cannot endure to re¬ 
member. But had he really forgotten? 
Something had blotted the accident from 
his waking mind, but it had haunted his 
dreams. 

White pillars standing like ghostly sen¬ 
tinels in a circle about him. Tossing in fe¬ 
ver-racked delirium in the low huts of the 
natives, he’d known the pillars were cold, 
deadly. 

Now the terrifying dream was resolving 
itself into a reality he could no longer hide 
away in a dark locked chamber of his mind. 

The globe-surmounted pillars which en¬ 
circled the control room had not been de¬ 
signed to function as refrigerating units. 
They were atomotive absorption apparati 
of high sensitivity and limited output, and 
their normal function was to keep the air 
in the control room and upper passageways 
at a relatively stable temperature. 

But so delicate was the adjustment be¬ 
tween generators and absorbers within the 
globes that a violent jar could intensify the 
latent heat of vaporization in all six of the 
pillars, causing icy vapor to be driven off at 
terrific pressure. 

Abruptly the sheer ghastliness of what 
had happened swept over Wayne, making 
his heart beat faster. 

The ship had lurched violently as it set¬ 
tled to rest on the sloping riverbank, hurl¬ 
ing Anne forward against the control board. 
He could remember sitting for an instant, 


clutching the arms of the pilot chair, star¬ 
ing down at her limp form lying in a crum¬ 
pled heap at the base of the panel, his mind 
a confused blur of horror. 

Under pressure produced by heat the ab¬ 
normally functioning pillars had built up a 
body-numbing cold, so swiftly that Anne 
had never recovered consciousness. A cir¬ 
cular wall of ice had formed about her, and 
he had watched it form, powerless to rise 
from the chair. 

A spinal concussion—he remembered 
only that his limbs had been paralyzed from 
the waist down. In helpless despair, he’d 
watched a thin film of ice creep across the 
chamber. Then he’d watched the ice creep 
up over his numbed body, further and fur¬ 
ther up till a drowsiness had crept into his 
brain. 

What had roused him? The pilot chair 
was outside the circular pane of ice, and yet 
the pane was shattered, as though he’d 
clawed his way out. 

His heart was beating wildly now. He 
must have crashed through the pane in a 
frantic attempt to rescue his wife. He hadn’t 
been entirely a barbarian then—even in his 
pain and confusion, primitive instincts 
hadn’t entirely dominated his mind. 

But what had happened to his mind? 
Why had he forgotten his identity and lived 
like a savage for so long? 

The answer would not come. Perhaps be¬ 
cause it would not. he did an incredible 
thing. Sick with despair, shaken to his 
depths, he moved to the panel and bent 
above the dials on its frozen surface. Slow¬ 
ly, fumblingly, his hands moved over the 
controls. There was a sudden, vibrant roar 
and the deck then began to throb beneath 
him. 

As never before Wayne realized the utter, 
appalling loneliness of space. The ship was 
out of control, and there was no possibility 
now that he would ever live to reach Earth. 
He’d taken her up till Venus dwindled to a 
tiny, glimmering dot in the ebon vault of the 
sky, but he was still far nearer to Venus 
than to Earth. 

The ship was a half million miles from 
the sloping riverbank, the paddlers and the 
shaggy river beasts. Though a thousand 
stars blazed in the ebon vault of the sky, 
they were not shining enough to shut out 
the loneliness. 

E knew now why he had awakened 
E “ from his frozen sleep. Warm air from 
the ventilators had produced cyclic changes 
in the temperature of the control room. 

Between the pillars, the cold had re¬ 
mained constant, but on the pilot chair the 
ice had turned to hoar frost. Recurrent jets 
of warm air from the ventilators had re- 
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vived him, and he had managed to drag 
himself from the vessel. 

The pillars were now functioning normal¬ 
ly again, and the ice had melted all over the 
chamber. It seemed to him that the ice had 
melted only to creep around his heart. 

He stood before the viewpoint, a dull 
hopelessness in his stare. A score of times 
he had been on the verge of turning, but 
each time something had restrained him. A 
while ago he had thought for a moment— 

“Cold,” came faintly. “I am cold. The 
light—hurts my eyes.” 

Wayne turned with a hoarse cry. 

For a moment it seemed as though Anne 
Wayne’s face could not be that of a living 
woman, so masklike was it, so rigidly star¬ 
ing. She was sitting up, staring straight be¬ 
fore her, her hands pressed to her temples. 
Her eyes were so bright there seemed to be 
a light behind them. 

“I could not sleep,” she said. “It is cold 
here. I am hungry. The light hurts my 
eyes.” 

It was not so much the words as the way 
she uttered them that sent a cold chill 
coursing up Wayne’s spine. 

“Anne, don’t you know me?” he whis¬ 
pered, his lips ashen. 

Her lips parted, her teeth flashed whitely. 

“Yes, I know you. You are a man. I am 
a woman. Man—woman. You are very 
strong.” 

She reached up toward him. Her hands 
fastened on his wrists, became steel bands 
biting into his flesh. She drew him down 
toward her. 

As he sank to his knees she threw back 
her head and laughed. 

He stared at her, his eyes haggard with 
concern. 

She stopped laughing suddenly. Her 
arms went* out toward him, a savage exalta¬ 
tion in her gaze. 

“Man, come into my arms.” 

“Anne, don’t you—” 

“The sea,” she murmured. “I was swim¬ 
ming. Deep, deep under the cool water. 
Then I was climbing, running. I saw you 
coming toward me through the trees. I ran, 
and you pursued me. You picked up a stone. 
I stopped running when I saw that you were 
very strong.” 

It seemed to Wayne that he was going 
mad. 

Ugli sat cross-legged, high up on the 
sloping riverbank, watching the fire coil up 
about the great riverbeast which Tuan the 
Urthman had slain, watching the beautiful 
dark smoke coil up from the glory of the 
flesh of the beast turning tender and savory 
in the still Venusian dawn. 

All about the Are blue, gnomelike little 
figures crouched, their almost translucent 


skins glowing in the radiance of the fire. 

“Gone is the warrior!” Ugli chanted. “Far 
into the sky on wings of fire—far into the 
sky!” 

“Gone is the mighty slayer of beasts!” 
came from his seated companions. “Far into 
the sky!” 

“He will never return!” 

“Never, never! We shall eat flesh which 
has passed through the high-leaping flames, 
but our hearts are as stones within us.” 

“Our hearts are as stones!” 

“Nevermore his great arm waving, never 
the shining spear upraised, never the thing 
which Urthman call laughter!” 

“No, my little ones! You are mistaken!” 

A peal of laughter brought Ugli leaping 
to his feet with a startled keening. 

Instantly the roasting beast was forgotten 
as all eyes turned to a stirring in the under¬ 
brush. The bushes parted, and into the sun¬ 
light stepped a lithe-sinewed giant of a man, 
his great body clad in the black skin of a 
shaggy river beast. 

By his side, walked a smaller one-like- 
himself, but far less strong and tall. 

“It is Tuan!” 

“He has come back to us!” 

“But who is the one who walks at his 
side?” 

“Tuan, Tuan has returned! We must not 
ask who walks by his side. If in his great 
wisdom he returns with one-like-himself, 
that one must become like ourselves.” 

It was Hilu, the brooding elf speaking. 
“All life is strange. We dwell in shadows, 
and—” 

CHUCKLING, Wayne advanced into the 
^firelight. 

“This woman is my wife; Hilu. Is it 
strange that I should have a wife?” 

“Great One,” Ugli said, when the keening 
had subsided, and the fire had dwindled to 
glowing embers. “Without the flesh of the 
beast would she die? See how her eyes 
shine. Is she strong as you?” 

“No,” Wayne said, smiling. “Women are 
never as strong as men.” 

“Wo-man? A she? A she, a she, a she, a 
her—” 

“My wife,” Wayne said. 

“Wife? Many names you have for her, 
Tuan. See how greedily she eats! Can she 
hurl a spear, leap and run?” 

“She can now,” Wayne said. “But in a 
few weeks—” 

His face became suddenly grave. He laid 
his hand on the shoulder of the gnome. 

“She is as primitive now as I was, little 
one. But I have changed. And she will 
change back too. Her mind will change. 
Then we must both go back on wings of 
flame into the sky.” 
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“You speak strangely, great one!” 

“All our supplies were gone,” Wayne 
murmured, more to himself than to the 
staring dwarf. “Food concentrates rotted 
away, water tanks eroded. The ship was 
out of control.” 

“Out of control, great one?” 

“I thought we’d never see good hunting 
again, Ugli. I don’t know how I brought 
her down. I must be a better pilot than I 
dreamed.” 

“Strange are your words, Tuan.” 

“I know.” Wayne sighed. “You see, Ugli, 
I’m a civilized man now, and the splendors 
we shared together are as those glowing 
embers there. The flame has expired.” 

A sadness came into Wayne’s eyes. He 
glanced at his wife, crouching by the fire, 
her face smudged by the burnt flesh of the 
river beast. She was munching at some¬ 
thing that looked like a huge mutton chop. 

Turning, Wayne walked a short distance 
to a large boulder and sat down. He cradled 
his head in his arms. 

Shock therapy. Anoxia. Freezing. 

Freezing could do strange things to the 
mind. Far back in the twentieth century, 
psychiatrists had discovered that man, like 
certain animals, could hibernate. It had 
been demonstrated that the temperature 
could be forced down to 75, even lower. 

But freezing deprived the brain of oxy¬ 
gen, short-circuited all the higher nerve 
pathways within the brain and spinal col¬ 
umn, caused the individual to regress to a 
more primitive level of consciousness. 

The condition was called anoxia. It could 
be produced by drugs—insulin, metrazol— 
and by putting men and women into long, 
frozen sleeps. 

Far back in the twentieth century, psy¬ 
chiatrists had sought to cure the insanity of 
adolescence — schizophrenia — by knocking 
out the more civilized pathways, and send¬ 
ing the mind back in frozen sleep to the dim 
infancy of man’s life on Earth. 

The mind recovered slowly after shock 


therapy, as it was called, for only the path¬ 
ways of the instincts could not be touched 
by anoxia, and the old barbarian drives and 
compulsions deep within the mind were so 
powerful in their hold on the mind that “re¬ 
stored” schizophrenes often behaved primi¬ 
tively for weeks. 

In adolescent insanity, it was necessary to 
knock out the more recent pathways to ef¬ 
fect a cure, for in adolescent insanity the 
recent pathways were diseased. But in nor¬ 
mal men and women— 

Pondering, Wayne tugged at his chin. 
Neither he nor Anne had been insane. But 
on emerging from frozen sleep the normal 
brain would recover slowly too. 

Sixty-seven million miles from the sun a 
normal man and woman had experienced 
that strange mental regression, and—had 
moved in the shadowed twilight of a world 
as primitive as the ancient forests of earth. 
Children of the dawn. 

He’d known when he’d knelt by her side 
and her fingers had tightened on his wrist 
The terrible strength in her fingers had 
been that of a barbarian. 

She was a barbarian now. But he knew 
that in a few short weeks she would come 
back to him. Having awakened from her 
frozen sleep just as his own memories had 
come flooding back, a gulf now yawned be¬ 
tween them. But faith, courage, tenderness 
and the days of good hunting ahead would 
bridge that abyss in good time. 

He’d followed the smoke back. The thin 
blue spiral of smoke arising from the great 
beast he’d slain had enabled him to bring 
the ship down again close to the riverbank 
where the blue gnomes squatted. 

He suddenly saw that his wife had risen, 
and was creeping cautiously down the 
riverbank, her slender body moving with 
an almost pantherlike grace in thfe red-gold 
sunlight. Her eyes were shining, and she 
was clasping a long, shining spear. 

“Water breaks, Tuan! Water breaks!” 

Wayne stood up. 


Tired Kidneys Often 

Bring Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles 
of tiny tubes or filters which help to purify the 
blood and keep you healthy. When they get 
tired and don’t work right in the daytime, 
many people have to get up nights. Frequent 
or scanty passages with smarting and burning 
sometimes shows there is something wrong 
with your kidneys or bladder. Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 

When disorder of kidney function permits 


poisonous matter to remain in your blood, it 
may also cause nagging backache, rheumatic 
pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, swell¬ 
ing, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s 
Pills, used successfully by millions for over 40 
years. They give happy relief and will help 
the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison¬ 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 





The Deconventionalizers 

By EDMOND HAMILTON 

When people stopped giving a hang about public opinion, they 
just went ahead and said and did the very strangest things! 


T HE disaster that was to ruin modem 
civilization began when Jim Blake de¬ 
cided not to mow his lawn. 

Blake always mowed his lawn on Satur¬ 
day afternoon. Everyone in this neat little 
Long Island suburb did so. It was as much 
a custom as going to church on Sunday. 

But on this particular June afternoon, 
something went wrong. Blake had been 
lounging on his porch, listening to a radio 
pour out the new non-tonal music that was 


the latest rage. He couldn’t see much in its 
long, unmelodic chords to get excited about. 

“Everybody talking about it simply be¬ 
cause it’s new,” he grunted as he switched 
off the radio. “Just another fad.” 

He rose, stretching his muscles before 
starting for the lawnmower. And the un¬ 
expected, the inexplicable, happened. 

Blake didn’t go for the mower. True, 
the grass was a little high and ragged. But 
just why should he mow it? 
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He’d never thought about it before, but 
now he did. It would add nothing whatever 
to his personal comfort or convenience to 
cut that grass short. It was just foolishness 
to bother with it. He sat down again and 

His young wife came out a little later and 
found him dozing. She poked him with a 
ruthless hand. 

“Get at that lawn or you won’t have it 
done by dinner, lazybones,” she adjured. 

Blake opened an eye. 

“I’m not going to mow it. What good will 
it do?” 

“What good?” Edna Blake stared, per¬ 
plexed. “Do you want to leave it ragged 
like that for all the neighbors to see?” 

“What if the neighbors do see it? Why 
should I care?” he demanded. 

Edna was at a loss. 

“But you don’t want people to think you’re 
too lazy to keep the yard neat?” 

“Rats to people and their opinions,” he 
retorted. “What difference does it make to 
me what they think? Go away and let me 
sleep.” 

She went back into the kitchen and 
checked the beer in the refrigerator. No, it 
wasn’t that. What had got into Jim? He had 
always been so conventional, so dependable. 

That night Jim Blake showed that the de¬ 
terioration of his character continued. He 
insisted on taking off his shoes because his 
feet felt tired, on their way home from the 
corner drugstore. People stared and snick¬ 
ered, and Edna felt unhappy. 

She was more unhappy the next day, 
when her husband spent the afternoon play¬ 
ing sandlot baseball with the neighborhood 
kids. The climax came when Blake re¬ 
turned from the city Monday evening. 

"I quit my job today,” he said casually. 

“Jim, you’re joking!” 

He looked at her calmly. 

“Not at all. The work at Federated Elec¬ 
tric is too hard. I got another job.” 

She breathed in relief. 

“For a moment you really had me going. 
You’ve got a better job? A chief-engineer’s 
berth?” 

“No, I’ve given up electrical engineering 
completely,” he told her. “This is a rail¬ 
road job. They hired me for a crossing- 
watchman.” 

Edna’s eyes became round. 

“You mean, one of those men who let the 
safety gates up and down? Jim, this is a 
poor joke.” 

He looked surprised. 

“I’m not joking. I took the job, and I start 
tomorrow. Of course, I’ll only get a third 
as much money as I did, but we can get 
along and the work is a lot easier.” 

It took some time before she realized that 


he was telling the truth. When she did, the 
storm burst. 

She summed up fifteen minutes of rapid 
speech in a final four words. 

“Have you gone crazy?” 

“I’ve come to my senses, that’s all,” was 
his retort. “I’ll make enough for the neces¬ 
saries of life, and it’ll be lots easier than 
sweating my soul out every day as I’ve been 
doing.” 

“But haven’t you any pride left?” Edna 
cried. “Don’t you realize what people will 
say when they hear about you?” 

Blake shrugged callously. 

“Let ’em talk. What difference does it 
make?” 

Edna gave way to tears. She would never 
be able to hold up her head again, when her 
friends found out. 

SIM BLAKE went whistling merrily off 
next morning to his lowly new job, 
happy as a lark. Ah, this was the life! Noth¬ 
ing to do but sit in a nice chair all day, no 
worry about power-problems and engineer¬ 
ing puzzles and all that. What a sucker he’d 
been to stick at that grind so long. 

Edna was convinced by now that it was a 
temporary mental aberration. But she 
couldn’t tell people that. What was she 
going to say? She’d been so proud of Jim’s 
position, had boasted a little. And now— 
she dreaded the weekly bridge game that 
afternoon. 

Especially, she dreaded what Mrs. Thor- 
neycroft would say. Mrs. Thorneycroft was 
the wife of a banker, and the most for¬ 
midable matron in the suburb. Her dis¬ 
approval would be crushing. 

As it turned out, Mrs. Thorneycroft had 
enough on her mind for once to keep her 
from prying. Edna heard about it in the 
kitchen from her giggling hostess. 

“The old peacock’s ready to burst! Her 
husband went on a binge yesterday and 
made a scandalous scene.” 

“Wilbur Thorneycroft?” Edna couldn’t 
imagine that. He was a withered little man 
who had always been the soul of conven- 

“He was out on his porch yesterday after¬ 
noon drinking beer and whistling at the 
girls,” retailed her awed informant. “And 
they say in the bank that morning he was 
practising jitterbugging.” 

It gave Edna courage to confess that her 
own husband had gone temporarily insane. 
Then they went in to the others. 

Her hostess fiddled with the radio before 
they started playing. 

“There’s a new untonal program on—I’m 
simply crazy about that music.” 

“Bah, it’s just a fad—they’ve publicized it 
so that everyone thinks he has to listen to the 
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stuff,” glowered Mrs. Thorneycroft. 

There certainly wasn’t anything very 
melodious about the long, quivering chords, 
but they soon ignored it as they got into the 
game. 

At the end of three hours, Mrs. Thorney¬ 
croft hurled the score-pad across the room. 

“I’m blank-blank-blanked if I ever saw 
such cards,” she swore. 

Until now, the idea of Mrs. Thorneycroft 
using profanity would have stunned them. 
But somehow, it merely seemed funny. 

Edna felt better about things as she walked 
home. The bridge had done her good, she 
thought. She wasn’t worrying so much now. 

Jim Blake came home expecting a renewal 
of the storm and was pleasantly surprised 
to find her in this good humor. 

“I’m glad you see things my way, Edna,” 
he told her. “We’ll get along fine. Of course, 
you won’t be able to buy so many clothes.” 

She shrugged. 

“I won’t need any. The things I have will 
wear- for years yet.” 

It struck her as funny to remember how 
she had formerly worried about keeping up 
with styles. As if it made any difference! 

Jim Blake wasn’t the only man in the sub¬ 
urbs who had changed. Walters, the attorney, 
forsook his office and took to truck gardening, 
for which he had always had a passion. 
Hazen, the architect, got fired for disgraceful 
conduct and nonchalantly became a taxi 
driver. And there were many others. 

Some of the wives were furious and de¬ 
parted, while others took it tolerantly, like 
Edna. She couldn’t see now what there was 
to get angry about. After all, as long as you 
got along comfortably, what did it matter 
what people said about you? 

But Rand Carr took a different view. Carr 
was Blake’s superior at Federated Electric, a 
lean, earnest man of thirty-five who had been 
their friend for years. He came out to find 
out why Blake hadn’t been at his post all 
week. And what he learned, floored him. 

“Jim quitting? Taking a crossing-watch¬ 
man’s job? Edna, you’re joking!” 

“No, I’m not,” she assured him. “He just 
wanted to do it. And he likes it fine, Rand. 
The work’s so easy.” 

“Well, I’ll be—” Carr exploded. It was 
Edna’s calm about the whole matter that 
stunned him as much as Blake’s action. 

He tore into Jim Blake when the latter 
came home. Blake proved impervious to all 
his arguments. 

“I’m tired of Federated, Rand,” was his 
answer. “When I think how long I stood 
that hard grind working away for a promo¬ 
tion, I feel like kicking myself.” 

“Of course it’s a hard grind,” retorted 
Carr. “But when you hold a good job, you’ve 
got to work hard.” 


“Then why hold a good job?” Blake de¬ 
manded. 

Carr’s jaw fell. 

“That’s a crazy thing to ask,” he stuttered. 
“Everybody wants the biggest job they can 
get.” 

“Why?” Blake insisted. “Any job will pay 
enough to keep you from starving and pro¬ 
vide good shelter.” 

“But food and shelter aren’t all a man 
wants,” exclaimed Rand Carr. “He wants a 
position that will make people respect him, 
that will show them he’s a success.” 

“To me,” said Blake calmly, “it matters 
not a bit whether people respect me or not. 
I don’t care what they think.” 

B# AND CARR went back to New York 
8 * stunned by the whole affair. He was 
shocked two days later when he found out 
that they had lost a third of the key men 
in his department. 

Crack engineers all of them—and all of 
them had abandoned their work for the 
craziest reasons. He found out when he 
tracked them down. One had decided to 
become a fisherman for a living. Another, a 
bachelor, had turned hobo. The other cases 
were as astonishing. 

“I can’t understand it,” he told Gorley, 
the aggressive president of the firm. “It’s 
like a wave of insanity that’s gone through 
the department. If it keeps up, we’ll be crip¬ 
pled.” 

Gorley shrugged his shoulders. 

“What if it does? Don’t worry so much 
about it.” 

Carr’s eyes did a doubletake. This, from 
the dynamic, slave-driving Gorley? Then 
he understood. 

“So it’s got you too, whatever it is?” he 
muttered. 

“What are you talking about?” Gorley de¬ 
manded. “Matter of fact, I don’t care about 
the department. Because I’m resigning to¬ 
day. Going to spend the rest of my life in a 
hammock.” 

“Resigning?” shouted Can-. “But you’re 
in the prime of life, you were going to put 
through that big inter-city project soon—” 

“And I’m tired of working,” snapped Gor¬ 
ley. “I’ve got enough money to keep me a 
while. Why should I keep on toiling away?” 

Rand Carr walked out. He went to a file in 
his office marked “Emergency Supplies” and 
brought out a fifth of Scotch. For a long time, 
he sat at his desk and tried to think. 

When he finally gave up and left the office, 
he found new matter for wonder in the 
crowds on Broadway. It was a hot after¬ 
noon. And nearly one man in every two had 
discarded coat and tie and was striding hap¬ 
pily along in shirtsleeves. 

For years, a few brave souls had been 
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preaching that it was cruelty to force men 
to wear suits in the torrid season, but con¬ 
ventionality had prevailed. Now, the spell 
appeared to be broken. A few carefree souls 
had even stripped down to their undershirts. 

Carr shook his head bewilderedly. 

“I swear I don’t get it. Everybody seems to 
be kicking over the traces at once.” 

That was only the beginning. In the next 
days, Rand Carr saw the full extent of the 
amazing change. 

It didn’t affect everybody. That was the 
queer part of it. Some people, like himself, 
went along as they always had, working hard 
to hold their jobs and rise in life and remain 
respectable. 

But two-thirds of the world’s population 
seemed to have gone more or less haywire. 
They wore what they liked, did what they 
liked, and gave not a hang what anybody 
thought about it. 

Within a week, Federated Electric’s engi¬ 
neering department was crippled by men 
leaving. Carr had to drop his own work 
and join in the desperate effort to keep the 
maintenance departments going, for they too 
had suffered. 

Other industries and professions were hit 
as hard. The clothing trade was hit hardest. 
People, careless now of style, refused to buy 
new garments unless their present ones were 
hopelessly ragged. 

Unemployment swept like a flame through 
the textile industries. 

The jewelers’ shops closed for lack of busi¬ 
ness. The automobile dealers complained 
that no one was interested in the latest 
models, publishers found that nobody could 
be stampeded into reading the newest book. 

Even worse were the social effects. Divorce 
petitions had suddenly zoomed to dizzy levels. 
Families everywhere were breaking up. And 
fantastic actions could be seen on every 
street. People didn’t care what the world 
thought of them anymore—they did just what 
they liked. 

“That’s the whole trouble, in a nutshell,” 
Rand Carr told himself bewilderedly. “They 
just don’t care what anyone thinks any¬ 
more.” 

For the first time, Carr realized that what 
had always kept civilization going was con¬ 
ventionality—the regard for the opinion of 
others. 

As long as men and women worried about 
what people might say about them, they were 
not satisfied merely to attain the necessaries 
of life. They wanted to shine in the eyes of 
others, they worked their hardest to rise 
in the world, to be respectable. 

But when this “Theory of Conspicuous 
Consumption,” as the sociologist Veblen had 
called it, broke down, when people no longer 
worried about the opinion of others, the 


mainspring of the whole civilization machine 
broke. 

“And that’s what’s happened!” Rand Can- 
told himself. “Something has broken down 
that regard for the opinions of others. Some¬ 
thing is deconventionalizing the world!” 

But what? Newspaper writers were al¬ 
ready advancing scores of theories as to the 
disastrous change in the public mind. 

To Carr, these theories looked futile. One 
declared that lack of religion was lowering 
the moral standards of mankind. Another 
blamed it on the war. Others claimed wom¬ 
en’s dress had done it. One crank even 
claimed it was caused by the new rage of 
“non-tonal” music. 

Rand Carr grinned wryly at the last sug¬ 
gestion. And then the smile faded from Ids 
face as something occurred to him. 

“It’s true that I haven’t been affected by 
the change, and also I never listened to that 
crazy new music,” he thought. “I wonder—” 

He put the idea away as too wild, but it 
stuck in his mind like a burr. Finally he tele¬ 
phoned Jim Blake’s home. 

“Edna, teH me something,” he asked 
earnestly. “Did Jim ever listen to much of 
this non-tonal music that’s on the radio?” 

B9 ER answer was wondering. 

*“ “Why, yes. It’s crazy stuff, but every¬ 
one talked so much about it that you looked 
ignorant if you hadn’t heard it” She laughed. 
“And we were foolish enough then to want 
to seem up to date.” 

“You listened to it yourself?” Carr pressed, 
and she answered in the affirmative. 

“Yes, but I never paid much attention to 
it. The girls had it on one afternoon at a 
bridge game. It sounded silly to me.” 

“Come out and see us, Rand,” she added 
brightly. “Jim’s got lots of time since he quit 
that hard engineering job and took an easy 
one.” 

Rand Carr felt a dawning excitement as he 
hung up. Both the Blakes had listened to the 
new music, and both of them had been 
affected by the widespread deconventionaliz¬ 
ing that was ruining civilization. He himself 
hadn’t ever listened to it, and he hadn’t been 
affected. 

He called other people he knew, asking all 
of them the same questions. When he had 
finished, he tabulated his results. 

They were very clear. Every person he 
knew who had been affected by the greart 
change had listened to the music that was all 
the rage. All those unaffected by the change 
had not listened to it. 

“But it isn’t possible that mere broadcast 
music could break down peoples’ standards 
like that!” Carr exclaimed. “Or is it?” 

He felt that he had a clue to the disastrous 
change that was taking place in the world, 
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but he didn’t know what to do with it. 

He finally took it to a former schoolmate, 
a husky young psychologist who was making 
a fortune as a fashionable psychoanalyst. 

Brant, the psychologist, listened doubtfully 
to Carr’s excited recital of his discovery. 

“Sounds like a wacky theory to me, Rand,” 
he commented. “Like every other psycholo¬ 
gist, I’ve been puzzling over this mass hys¬ 
teria that has hit people, this sudden disre¬ 
gard for convention. But the idea that that 
new music could be responsible—” 

“Music can affect people’s thinking power¬ 
fully,” Carr insisted. “Think how a Sousa 
march can stimulate you to martial fervor, 
how a Bach chorale can turn your thoughts 
to religion.” 

“That’s true enough, but those are broad, 
powerful emotions that are easy to stimu¬ 
late,” Brant objected. “Now to deconven- 
tionalize people, to break down their built- 
up regard for the opinions of others, would be 
a much more subtle and difficult job.” 

‘Td like to test my theory,” Carr persisted. 
“You’ve never listened to any of that non- 
tonal stuff, have you? Well, will you listen 
to it all day and give me your reactions?” 

Brant looked intrigued. 

“It’s an interesting idea. I’ll do it.” 

“The stuff is broadcast every couple of 
hours so you won’t have any trouble finding 
it on some station,” Carr told him. “I’ll be 
back late this afternoon.” 

When he returned hopefully, Brant greeted 
him with a discouraging gesture. 

“No soap, Rand. Your theory is all wet. 
I listened to that unholy noise all day, too.” 

“And you haven’t noted any change in your 
thinking,” asked Carr, disappointed. 

“Not the slightest,” the psychologist 
affirmed. “Too bad. I was hoping you might 
really have a clue to this business.” 

He accompanied the disappointed Carr to 
his outer office, in which a half dozen of his 
feminine patients were waiting. 

“Come up and see me any time, Rand,” he 
called after the disappointed engineer. “I 
never have anything more interesting than 
a lot of overstaffed old dames who think 
they’ve wrinkles in their subconscious.” 

Rand Carr stopped short. Brant had spoken 
loudly, completely regardless of the fact that 
his outraged patients were listening. The 
ordinarily suave, tactful psychoanalyst 
seemed quite indifferent to that. 

Carr went on out of the building but now 
his thoughts seethed with renewed excite¬ 
ment. The experiment had worked! Listen¬ 
ing to the non-tonal music had thoroughly 
deconventionalized Brant, even though 
Brant himself hadn’t realized it. 

“It is that crazy music that’s causing it all!” 
Carr thought excitedly. “It’s got to be 
stopped, and quickly.” 


He took a taxi straight to the offices of 
the World Broadcasting Company. It was 
over its world-wide networks that the strange 
new music was broadcast. 

It took Carr some time to get an audience 
with the program director of the network. 
When he mentioned the new music, the di¬ 
rector looked satisfied. 

“One of the biggest sensations in radio 
history,” he pronounced. “We gave it a 
great publicity send-off, got everyone talking 
about it, made a new fad that you had to 
hear to be up to date.” 

“You’ve never listened to it yourself, have 
you?” Rand Carr asked shrewdly. 

“Well, no,” the director admitted. “I’m 
a busy man.” 

“I thought so,” Carr commented. “Tell me, 
who composed that stuff?” 

The director shook his head. 

“I don’t know anything about the com¬ 
poser. The stuff was given to us by the spon¬ 
sor in transcriptions already prepared.” 

“But who sponsored it?” 

“There wasn’t any ordinary commercial 
sponsor,” was the answer. “A Mr. Withers 
came in a few months ago. He seemed to be a 
crank, said he was convinced he had the 
music of the future and wanted to bring it 
to the world’s attention.” 

r THE program director laughed. 

“To tell you the truth, we wouldn’t 
have touched the stuff on an ordinary basis. 
But this crank was willing to pay top rates 
for our broadcasting time and for the big 
publicity campaign to start it. We couldn’t 
turn down such an offer.” 

Rand Carr felt growing bewilderment and 
dismay. Until now, he’d believed that it was 
only accident that the new music had affected 
such a disastrous change. 

But now, his opinion changed rapidly. Was 
it possible that the broadcast of this sinister 
music, the ruinous effects it had brought 
about, had been done knowingly, deliberate¬ 
ly? 

“Who was this Mr. Withers? What’s his ad¬ 
dress?” 

The program director got prim. 

“Sorry, but we can’t give out that infor¬ 
mation.” 

Rand Carr prevaricated slightly. 

“The reason I ask is that I’m thinking of 
doing a big story on it for the national week¬ 
ly, Living.” 

The primness melted. 

“Oh, that’s different. But the fact is, that 
Mr. Withers left no address with us. He 
simply paid us the rates we asked and left, 
and since then we’ve had his check each 
week. He was a queer duck, poker-faced, 
solemn, a real crank.” 

Carr thought a moment. 
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“What bank are his checks drawn on?” 

The other man reached for a telephone, 
called a different department. 

“Accounting says that his checks are drawn 
on the National Bank of Thorrsville,” he said 
finally. 

“Thorrsville? That’s a village up in the 
Adirondacks, isn’t it?” Carr got up. “Thanks 
a lot. Yes, I’ll mention your name in my 
article.” 

Out in the street, Rand Carr stood irreso¬ 
lute. His first impulse was to take his dis¬ 
coveries to the police. 

Then he thought better of it. They’d toss 
him out as a lunatic if he tried to tell them 
that the ruinous moral deterioration of the 
world was being deliberately caused through 
the new music. 

Yet he was certain now that it was the 
truth. What could he do about it? 

What he did was to take the next train 
north, with grim determination in his mind. 
He reached Thorrsville the following morn¬ 
ing. 

It was a compact little town cupped by the 
green Adirondacks. Carr found the single 
bank without difficulty, and made his in¬ 
quiry. 

“Mr. Withers?” the bank president repeat¬ 
ed with sharp interest. “Are you a friend of 
his?” 

“Not exactly, but I’m looking for him,” 
Carr said. “It’s quite important.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you—we don’t 
know his address ourselves,” the other said. 
He continued. “It’s the strangest thing in 
my experience. This Mr. Withers walked 
into the village a few months ago, with a 
friend. Both solemn-looking, silent men. But 
I suppose you know what he looks like. 

“Well, sir, they had with them gold bars 
they deposited with me to the value of two 
hundred thousand dollars. We tested that 
gold. It was purer than United States Mint 
standards. So of course we accepted it. They 
left, and we saw no more of them. A few 
days later, a big check on the deposit started 
coming through each week from New York, 
but that’s all.” 

“Then you don’t know where I’d find him?” 
Carr pressed. 

The other shook his head. 

“I don’t. My opinion is that he brought the 
gold down from a secret mine in Canada, 
avoiding depositing it up there so as to keep 
his mining from becoming known. But of 
course, that’s only a theory.” 

Rand Carr went out, puzzled and worried. 
He seemed to have reached the dead end of 
the trail. 

Then he reflected. Withers and his friend 
had appeared walking into the village, not 
driving a car. They could not have carried 
that gold any great distance. 


Carr began to make inquiries, first in the 
village, and then in the surrounding coun¬ 
tryside. By late afternoon, he thought he had 
struck the trail again. He had learned that 
an abandoned farm a few miles out had been 
recently taken over by two men who seemed 
to answer the description of Withers and his 
companion. 

Carr rented a battered sedan and drove 
out the road indicated. It was a lonely, rutted 
dirt road through the hills, and the farm to 
which he finally came looked even more 
lonely. 

There were an ancient, unpainted farm¬ 
house, a ruined barn and a very big, ram¬ 
shackle silo that looked as if it had been 
merely thrown together. The place was si¬ 
lent in the gathering twilight as Carr knocked 
on the door. 

The door opened, and a man in sober black 
confronted him. He was a thin man with a 
curiously waxen, immobile face, whose eyes 
stared at the engineer with disconcerting, 
unwinking steadiness. 

“I’m looking for a man named Withers—” 
Carr began. 

He got no further. The man’s face did not 
change, but he made a swift, jerky movement 
of some kind. 

There seemed to be a flash of light in 
Carr’s eyes, and he fell unconscious. 

When Carr awoke, he was lying in a dark, 
chilly, unfurnished room in the upper floor 
of the old farmhouse. He found that his 
wrists and ankles were efficiently bound with 
cords. 

WfcISMAY stunned him. 

“I walked right into it like a fool! I 
should have known that anybody unscrupu¬ 
lous enough to ruin civilization wouldn’t 
boggle at—” 

The opening of the door interrupted his 
thoughts. Two men came in and stared at 
him. One was the thin, expressionless man 
of the doorway. The other might have been 
his twin, so eerily alike were they. 

“I am Mr. Withers,” said the first, speak¬ 
ing slowly and stiffly in inflectionless tones. 
“Why were you looking for me?” ' 

Carr was too furious to be diplomatic. 

“You know blasted well, and that’s why 
you knocked me cold when I came! You 
must be crazy! Only a nut would do to the 
world what you’re doing with your cursed 
music.” 

Withers’ companion made a stiff, significant 
gesture, but the leader of the two merely 
stared at the angry engineer with hollow 
eyes. 

“I thought so,” he said. “That is why I 
took no chances with you.” 

He turned, and they went out. Carr fully 
expected them to return and murder him. 
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To his surprise, nothing happened He 
continued to lie bound, but in the morning 
the two brought him food and drink and 
then again left him. 

It went on like that for day after day. His 
captors were scrupulous in their care of 
him. They loosened his bonds one at a time 
each day, making sure that he could not 
break free, to keep him from suffering loss 
of circulation. But they refused to answer 
his questions. 

At times, Carr could hear them speaking to 
each other on the lower floor but their voices 
reached him only as a thin buzzing. At other 
times he could hear a radio. 

Carr lay and cursed and worried. Each 
day that went by must be seeing a further 
terrible deterioration of civilization. He 


proached the village. He knew how terrible 
must be the disorganization of all society 
by now. 

To his astonishment, the village looked 
perfectly normal. There was no sign of 
disorganization, not even as much as when 
he had first come here three weeks before. 

Carr found no trace of Withers and the 
other here, but he had not expected that. 
He took the next train to New York. All 
along the way, the world seemed to have 
returned to normality. To his relief and 
joy, New York also had recovered. 

Though it was the hottest afternoon of the 
summer when he reached the metropolis, 
every man he met was correctly garbed in 
conventional sack suit. The disaster was 
ended! But how— 



"We Can Own the World—or We Can Be Paupers When 
We Get Back. It's Up to Us!" 

I T WAS Hansen speaking, one of a rough crew of space pioneers who had stormed 
Venus in a space-ship in order to garner vast quantities of precious teklite. The 
expedition was to have been made for the benefit of science—but now the men saw 
tremendous possibilities of profit, and they were willing to kill and plunder for the 
sake of their avarice! 

This struggle between ideals and selfish motives forms the basis of COSMIC 
CARAVAN, a breathlessly-interesting novelet by Ed Weston that packs an inter¬ 
planetary punch! 
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could picture to himself the disorganization 
and ruin of the world, by now. 

And all because of that blasted music— 
he writhed at the thought that he alone knew 
what was happening and couldn’t stop it. 

He had become utterly hopeless, when 
finally the end came. Three weeks after his 
first imprisonment, Withers and his com¬ 
panion entered the room. The man tossed a 
sharp knife on the floor. 

“We are going away,” he told Carr tone- 
lessly. “You will be able to cut yourself free 
in time.” 

They went out without another word. Carr, 
dumbfounded, rolled over the floor toward 
the knife. 

He had just got hold of it when he was 
slammed against the wall by a nearby explo¬ 
sion that rocked the house. There was a sheet 
of flame outside the window, a thunderous 
reverberation. Then silence. 

“What the—” gasped Carr. 

He finally managed to cut himself free. 
When he stumbled out of the house, he was 
amazed. 

The ramshackle silo had vanished. Its 
boards had been flung away like straws, and 
there was only a smoking crater in the 
ground. 

“Something in there that they wanted to 
destroy before they left,” speculated Carr. 

He took the road toward Thorrsville but 
it was with a sinkine heart that he an- 


Carr found Federated Electric humming 
with activity again. The first person he saw 
was Jim Blake, who looked at him with em¬ 
barrassment. 

“Yes, I came back,” Blake said. “I guess 
I had a little brainstorm, like a lot of others. 
But we all got over it.” 

“You don’t think this’ll count against my 
promotion, Rand?” he asked anxiously. 
“Edna’s so anxious about it.” 

“Thank God for that,” Carr muttered. 

Gorley, the president, all thought of re¬ 
tirement forgotten, was bellowing in his 
office. The place was normal, the world was 
normal. 

Carr debated whether to tell his story to 
the police. But they still wouldn’t believe, 
he knew. Finally he went back to the radio 
network office. 

The program director remembered him. 

“Oh, we quit broadcasting the non-tonal 
music a couple of weeks ago. People weren’t 
listening to it any longer, so we had to drop 
it. We owe Mr. Withers a refund which he 
hasn’t claimed. Do you know his where¬ 
abouts?” 

“No, I don’t,” Rand Carr said slowly. “I 
wish I did, for I’d like to know his motives. 
Why did he do it? Where is he now?” 

|AMR. WITHERS, at that moment, was with 
^’^■his companion nearing the planet Mars. 
Thev oceunied the cramned interior nf 
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small tubular space ship which, during their 
sojourn on Earth, had been effectually con¬ 
cealed in the ramshackle silo they had built 
around it. 

But Mr. Withers didn’t look the same, for 
he had taken off his face. He had taken off 
his human body too, and so had the other. 
The ingenious disguises of framed clothing 
and waxen masks lay discarded in a corner 
of the speeding craft. 

They looked now what they were, arach¬ 
noid natives of the great ruling race of 
Mars, spidery creatures whose slender, 
many-jointed limbs deftly manipulated the 
controls as they swung in to land on the 
red planet. 

And they were talking dejectedly in their 
own buzzing speech. 

“It was a wretched failure, Ninety-two,” 
said the arachnoid who had worn the mask 
of Mr. Withers. “I am ashamed to make my 
report.” 

“It was not your fault. Forty,” said his 
loyal comrade. “The plan was ingenious. 
Who could have forseen the fatal defect in 
it?” 

“I hope that One will take the same view 
of it,” buzzed Forty gloomily. 

Their ship landed in the glaring red plain 
outside the great humped mass of the Mar¬ 
tian city. They entered that mountainous 
bulk and passed through the honeycombed 
corridors, laboratories, workshops and in¬ 
cubating rooms that were the home of the 
great arachnoid race. 

Presently they stood before One. That 
supreme authority of the Martians spoke in 
a buzzing that conveyed definite disapproval. 


“I received your advance message report¬ 
ing failure. This is most disappointing. Much 
depended on your secret mission to disor¬ 
ganize and shatter Earth’s rising civilization. 
Now they will continue to progress until 
someday their rockets will come here. We 
shall have a horde of scrambling Earthmen 
invading our privacy.” 

Forty dejectedly admitted his fault. 

“I still think my plan was basically sound. 
Our radionic and telescopic investigations 
had shown beyond doubt that the driving 
force of Earth civilization is the desire to ex¬ 
cel in the eyes of others, the regard for ap¬ 
pearances. Destroy that driving urge, and 
their complicated civilization would fall to 
ruin.” 

“So you told us,” reminded One sourly. 
“Then why was it that your clever plan 
failed?” 

Forty uttered a buzzing sigh. 

“It succeeded at first. The sound patterns 
worked out by our psycho-mechanists effec¬ 
tively broke down those neural patterns in 
the human brains which gave them that pe¬ 
culiar regard for conventions, that slavish¬ 
ness to others’ opinions. 

“We made them listen to the sound-pat¬ 
terns by presenting them as a new kind of 
music which everyone who wanted to be 
up to date and sophisticated had to hear.” 

He sighed more deeply. 

“But that was the fatal defect in our plan. 
As soon as their regard for appearances dis¬ 
appeared, they all stopped caring whether 
they were up to date or not. They no longer 
cared if they were thought ignorant. So they 
all stopped listening to the music!” 






WONDERS 
OF WAR 

The Role of Science in 
Combat on All Fronts 



M illion organic compounds obtain¬ 
able FROM OIL AND NATURAL GAS— 
More than a million new organic compounds can 
be produced from petroleum and natural gas, 
according to Dr. Gustav Egloss, Chicago Oil 
Products Corporation executive. Oil and gas, he 
states, are treasure troves of paraffin, olefin, 
acetylene, cyclo-paraffin, cyclo-olefin and aro¬ 
matic carbohydrates that open vast vistas in 
chemical research that have been barely ex¬ 
plored. Already individual compounds ranging 
from isopentane and toluene and chemical com¬ 
pounds from resins to synthetic rubber are being 
produced from petroleum alone. 


AIR-JETS TO WIPE PLANE WINDSHIELDS 

/i —Whirling jets of air under high pressure 
are substituted for the familiar arm of the auto¬ 
mobile windshield wiper in a device for keeping 
aircraft windshields clear of water and ice on 
which W. N. Patterson of Detroit has recently 
received a patent. To make sure of dislodging 
ice in winter, small quantities of alcohol are in¬ 
jected into the air-jets. 

J ET-PROPELLED BOMBER BALLOON 
STUDIED BY ARMY IN 1885—What was 
probably the first jet-propelled military aircraft 
was a balloon thrust by compressed air developed 
by General Russell Thayer, a Philadelphian, in 
1885. According to contemporary statistics, Gen¬ 
eral Thayer, on U.S. Army Ordnance Board or- 
ers, set out to develop “a monster airship which 
is to be one of the most destructive implements 
of battle known to science. 

“It will have an ascending force of seven tons, 
will cost $10,000 and will have a length of 66 
feet and a diameter of 60 feet. Cigar-shaped, 
pointed at both ends, it will move through the 
air at a speed of 30 miles an hour. Motive power 
will be compressed air, accumulated by machin¬ 
ery and discharged at the rear end.” 

Thirty miles an hour—Imagine! 


chin, then lets go. This invention really ac¬ 
centuates the primitive. 

R ubber to replace springs in 

FUSES—Simplification of artillery fuses is 
the aim of an invention by W. E. Thibodeau of 
Cleveland and G. F. Kessenich of Madison, Wis¬ 
consin. Usually, the striker is prevented from 
striking the primer charge until after firing by 
a barrier held in place by springs. 

Centrifugal action, caused by the rotation of 
the shell in flight, forces the springs back to 
permit arming of the fuse. The present inven¬ 
tion substitutes a collar of soft rubber for the 
more complex weight-and-spring arrangement. 
The rubber itself is deformed by the centri¬ 
fugal action, permitting the passage of the 


O UICK WAY OUT FOR FIGHTER PILOTS 
—Quick escape from the cockpit of a dis¬ 
abled fighter plane is provided by the discovery 
of California inventors Theodore Ulmer of North 
Hollywood and Charles E. Sowle of Van Nuys, 
assignors to Lockheed. The transparent cockpit 
cover is hinged along one side and provided 
with a secure but easily releasable latch along 
the other. An auxiliary escape hatch is also 
provided in case the primary apparatus fails to 
function. 


P LANE-CARRYING RIGID AIRSHIP— A ri¬ 
gid airship of the Zeppelin type has been 
designed for aircraft-carrying purposes by Her¬ 
man R. Liebert of Akron, Ohio, The plane-carry¬ 
ing compartment is suspended beneath the frame 
of the airship, but streamlined with it. Each 
plane has its individual hatch through which it 
is lowered for launching, and a hook-like ap¬ 
paratus to which it can re-attach itself for return 
to its parent ship on completion of its mission. 


• ‘ rtLINGSHOT” GRENADE THROWER— 

kj Shades of David and Goliath! Newest 
device for launching hand grenades, invented by 
Brooks Walter of Piedmont, California, is little 
more than a super slingshot. It consists of a pair 
of stout rubber bands with stirrups to fit the 
soldier’s feet and a cup-like holder in the middle 
to take a grenade instead of the old time pebble. 
Lying on his back, the soldier hauls on the 
holder with both hands until it is close to his 


f\UICKLY-DEMOUNT ABLE MACHINE-GUN 
ty —In the field of military inventions, a mach¬ 
ine-gun with a quickly demountable barrel is 
put forward by Val A. Browning of Ogden, 
Utah, member of the famed family of ordnance 
inventors. The handle by which the gun may be 
carried in the field operates the locking mechan¬ 
ism that holds breech and barrel together. A 
quick turn enables them to be taken apart for 
easier handling or for the attachment of a fresh 
barrel. 




THE TURTLE DISK 

By LESLIE NORTHERN 

Major James Levering pulls a surprise out of his psychological hat 
when Earth's forces are trapped by victorious Venusian hordes! 


M AJOR JAMES LEVERING leaped to 
his feet. “I’m sorry, but I won’t be 
seeing you home!” he said. 

As he spoke, his fingers closed like the 
jaws of a trap over the flimsy tele-message 
which the waiter had laid beside his plate. 
He was a powerfully built man, with a great 
deal of tensile strength in his hands, and a 
habit of giving his temper a trial run before 
going into combat. 


For an instant the grizzled young veteran 
of three Venusian campaigns had been on 
the point of lifting the waiter up, spinning 
him about, and hurling him, with a bellow 
of berserk rage, into the huge cluster of 
palms which screened the evening club’s 
noisy orchestra. But the temptation had 
passed. Now he felt only horror that he could 
have entertained such a thought. 

He felt pity, too. Through Joan Weston 
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sat perfectly motionless, his words had 
touched off a conflagration behind her irises 
which he was powerless to put out. 

Rage and bitterness could do that to a 
woman, he supposed—give her the look of 
recoiling in fury from a stinging blow on the 
cheek. The slender girl seated opposite 
Levering was his fiancee. She was really 
centering her wrath on a gaunt man who 
wasn’t present, it was hard for him to under¬ 
stand how her eyes could maintain such a 
steady blaze of hate. 

General William Brede was the gaunt 
man’s name, and Levering knew that his 
fiancee was seeing the old infantry officer 
now in her mind’s eye, and burning him in 
effigy in the depths of her mind. Almost he 
could see the flames, could hear Brede’s 
groans as he writhed. 

No, hold on—he was letting an interpolated 
stimulus warp his perspective. Brede would¬ 
n’t writhe beneath the scorn of a woman. 
Brede was a martinet, perhaps, but the de¬ 
cisions he’d reached up under the brim of his 
combat-dented head bucket were keeping 
the Third Venusian Campaign from turning 
into a rout. Joan had half-risen, and was 
staring at Levering. 

“What kind of officer is he—to send you in 
again when your eyes are half out of your 
head? Look at yourself in a mirror. Take a 
good, long look. How can you save other 
men when you can’t even save yourself?” 

“It must be bad or Brede would never 
have canceled my furlough,” Levering heard 
himself replying. “He knows how much I 
can take.” 

He tossed a tip to the waiter, patted her 
arm. “The dinner’s paid for, so you may as 
well enjoy the floor show. Order another 
martini and—think of me.” 

“I don’t have to think of you, do I?” she 
flared, her face darkening. “If you don’t 
mind I’ll think of every man I’ve cared any¬ 
thing at all about since I was in pigtails.” 

EVERING’S face registered acute an¬ 
guish. “Why should I mind? Statistics 
fascinate me. How many—eight? Eight 
hundred?” 

“You never were a good liar.” She was in 
his arms as she spoke, her eyes suddenly 
moist. 

“Tell the General you started kissing me 
and couldn’t stop,” she pleaded. “It happens 
all the time in bad cases of shock. I want it 
to happen. You’ll be no good to them if they 


send you back in the way you are. Tell 
Brede that.” 

“No.” 

“Then get away from me. Let go of me! 
I never want to see you again.” 

“All right.” 

“I—I guess I’m an even worse liar than you 
are,” Joan Weston confessed. 

Levering’s face was twitching when he 
turned and walked from the crowded Ve¬ 
nusian evening club. It was still twitching 
when he emerged into the purple Venusian 
dusk. It had been misting for several hours 
and there was a wet shine up and down the 
street. 

For an instant he stood trembling in a 
light-rimmed doorway, a tall, slightly stooped 
figure in the dust blue uniform of an Army 
Psychological Corps officer. Then an air 
taxi swung in to the curb, and a splash of 
stronger radiance illuminated him from head 
to foot. Three long strides carried him into 
the conical vehicle. 

“Venus City Airport,” he barked. 

The robot cab-driver’s sensitive positronic 
brain picked up only the dissonance in Lev¬ 
ering’s voice. 

“Blurred reception,” it droned. “Monotonic 
voice pitch please. Repeat—repeat—” 

“Venus City Airport,” Levering intoned. 

There was a faint click, and the air taxi 
blades began to rotate, its lifting jets making 
a low, whistling sound as it soared into the 
purple-walled twilight. 

Crossing his long legs, Levering leaned 
back and thought about the experiments 
which the psychologist Ebbinghaus had made 
with a high-grade idiot about thirty years 
old who could visualize lists of fifteen thou¬ 
sand two-syllable words composed for the 
most part of nonsense. 

Levering’s own brain was an even more 
remarkable instrument. He could visualize 
an obliteration bombing, and there were 
times when what went on inside his head was 
pure nightmare. It amazed him sometimes 
that he could have become a Psych Corps 
major when he couldn’t even control his own 
reflexes. Girls with red-gold hair— 

Leaning forward, Levering stared out 
through a circular viewpane at the pinnacled 
loveliness of Venus City. Beneath the soar¬ 
ing taxi slender buildings reached skyward, 
their terraced upper stories glowing with a 
pale luminescence in the stationary dusk. 

Between the terraces the sky was dark 
with air traffic. Far off to the east a tall 
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signal tower was blinking off and on at ten 
second intervals. Very distant the tower 
seemed, but Levering knew that what It 
symbolized was not distant. 

War was never distant It could start on 
another planet, the planets of another sun, 
another galaxy, and not be distant But the 
Third Venusian War had started on Venus, 
and so near was the enemy to the besieged 
city that intermittent bursts of deflector-tube 
fire were reddening all the skies beyond its 
outer fortifications. 

“Airport” the robot driver droned, lean¬ 
ing around behind Levering to thump the 
autometer. “Fare—six credits.” 

As Levering unzippered his purse the mile¬ 
age dial quivered, and the pointer swung 

back to TAXI UNOCCUPIED. 

“A slight misstatement,” Levering mut¬ 
tered. “An error in timing, to say the least” 

The air taxi descended vertically, sinking 
lower and lower until it came gently to rest 
on a city vehicle parking platform on the 
east side of the field. 

The Venus City Airport was an outstand¬ 
ing example of what the military could ac¬ 
complish when the nearness of the enemy 
forced men to work around the clock with 
the overwhelming certainty that if they 
stopped to eat or sleep they’d wake up 
screaming. 

To Levering the tidal wave of vibrations 
which was sweeping the central platforms, 
and the planes which kept descending and 
taking off in sky-darkening formations were 
phenomena for which absolutely no explana¬ 
tion could be found. 

No sane man could believe in the reality 
of warfare on such a scale. Not because it 
was horrible, but because it just wasn’t pos¬ 
sible for an organism with only five senses 
and a vulnerable epidermis to launch and 
maintain such an offensive. 

Little puffs of black dust swirled around 
Levering’s feet as he descended from the cab. 
It wasn’t possible, it wasn’t real, he told him¬ 
self a little wildly, and any day now it was 
going to explode like an over-distended soap 
bubble, carrying with it the Army Psych 
Corps, the Third Venusian Campaign, the 
Galactic Universe, and everything that he 
imagined himself to be. . . . 

■ JffFTEEN minutes after Levering arrived 
.■/ at the airport, a General Headquarters 
transmitter on the east side of the field 
started broadcasting frantic warnings to Hos¬ 


pital Emergency Units in the Parna Valley 
Sector. 

“General Headquarters calling Units 
Three, Seven, Nine, Parna Valley. Come in, 
Parna Valley. Airport calling.” 

“Unit Seven, Parna Valley. Go ahead, Air¬ 
port.” 

“Get this. Seven—it’s urgent. Major James 
Levering of the Second Army Psychological 
Corps has just taken off without checking his 
fuel supply. He may have enough fuel, but 
—he’s off his beam and we can’t communi¬ 
cate with him! He’s flying in circles!” 

The Parna Valley receptor signal dimmed, 
and then crackled. “Unit Seven! Seven!” 

“Okay, Airport, that was just our pulse 
rate shooting up from sixty-seven to two- 
fifty-five. One of those bobtailed Venus 
hawks just laid an egg. Our east tower’s be¬ 
ing strafed but I’m in the west tower. What 
were you saying, Captain?” 

“Levering’s heading for a crackup in 
enemy territory! How far out could you send 
an ambulance. How far—huh? What did 
you say, Lieutenant?” 

“I didn’t say a word. I was just beating 
my head against the transmitter. It’s a sor¬ 
rowful thing when a Psych Corps Major goes 
off the beam. What chance would we have, 
right before a battle, if there was nobody 
around to test our reflexes and give us brain 
teasers to solve?” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Back in the Twentieth Century, psycho¬ 
logical warfare meant you kept dumping 
propaganda in enemy territory till you crip¬ 
pled the enemy’s will to resist. Now it means 
we dump Psych Corps majors into our own 
ranks to fracture our kneecaps when all we 
want to do is fight. Did yuh ever watch those 
babies working in teams. I’ve seen ’em go up 
and down a regiment with little steel ham¬ 
mers, maiming every third man.” 

"That’s a devil of a thing to say, Lieuten¬ 
ant.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What if he does come 
down outside our lines. The enemy would 
return him. The enemy wouldn’t want us to 
lose him.” . . . 

Levering swore softly. In his fierce impa¬ 
tience to get into the air he had short-cir¬ 
cuited a pilot hookup, and where a rigid, 
competent automaton should have loomed, 
there slumped a quivering lump of metal. 

Fortunately there were three robot pilots 
and the hookup could be repaired. 

It looked easy, but after five minutes of 
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trying, sweat studded Levering’s forehead, 
and his hands were bleeding from contact 
with the slumped pilot’s sharp innards. 

At ten thousand feet he was still sweating. 
At twenty there was a roaring in his ears. 
At thirty—Levering stared down through a 
glimmering blur of velocity shields, and 
shuddered. He was no mechanic, but he 
knew that, with luck, a complicated mecha¬ 
nism could be nine-tenths dismantled without 
impairing its efficiency. Part after part could 
be removed, and tossed on the junk pile and 
it would go right on functioning. 

With luck two robot pilots could handle a 
plane. Even one could. In a recent battle 
engagement, just a single coil with a metal 
arm attached had covered itself with glory. 
But the more parts you ripped out of a plane 
the less likely you were to remain an opti¬ 
mist. 

There was a roaring all about him now, 
and when he looked down at the receding 
skyline of Venus City he grew giddy. 

Machines stripped to their underpinnings 
could be efficient, just as a man with one 
lung, one kidney and half a brain could stay 
in the race. But everything that had been 
built into a plane had been put there for a 
purpose. Pessimism walked arm in arm with 
Invention, and was the foster parent of every 
mechanical complexity which man had. de¬ 
vised to hold at bay the wolfish fangs of 
Trouble. 

When skies were sunny, complexity of 
structure made little difference. But when 
an emergency arose, life might depend on 
simplicity. 

A trickle of blood appeared at the comer 
of Levering’s mouth. He’d bitten his tongue 
without realizing it. He slashed his hands, 
fumbled and swore. 

“Work fast, man—you’ve only a minute 
left to prove you’re a mechanic,” he was 
thinking. “You’ve got to be better than good. 
Wires, wires, wires. Untangle them, work 
fast. Faster, faster!” 

Levering’s temples had begun to pound 
and his throat ached abominably. To add to 
his difficulties a purple blue mist had begun 
to swirl about the pilot frame, obscuring the 
outlines of everything. 

He cursed the deceptive Venusian atmos¬ 
phere—both for its trumped-up clearness up 
to thirty thousand feet, and the complete 
lack of visibility at forty. It was a hollow- 
cored atmosphere, a fluid umbrella of fog 
which did not grade off into denseness but 


became pea-soupy all at once, so that when 
a plane went off the beam the glowing chalice 
of translucency, which filled the twilight 
zone, became a wily Brummagem, luring men 
to destruction. 

Levering abruptly stopped cursing. He 
had joined two wires together, and something 
was happening to the robot. Coils moved 
under his hands, thrummed and fell back 
into position. 

It was an almost terrifying thing to watch 
the robot pick up the threads of its arrested 
life flow. Levering looked down at his hands 
and for an instant felt like a man who had 
tapped forbidden sources of power. 

OMATICALLY the robot had died. The 
short-circuit had killed it. The robot 
was now a being to whom he had given fife. 
He was a better mechanic than he had given 
himself credit for! 

“Rectified!” the robot droned, unlimbering 
its segmented limbs and re-seating itself 
with great dignity before the control panel. 

“You don’t know how lucky you are!” 
Levering grunted. “If I wasn’t a natural 
born tinkerer, you’d be out of luck.” 

“Bzzzzzz—mmh? Lucky? Lucky?” 

“You’ll never know, Square-Puss! You 
can’t think—you can only parrot words like 
a parrot. No, that’s tuatological. Those are 
parrot words like a raven. Oh, my aunt!” 

Levering stared at the broad hulls of three 
robot pilots functioning in unison, threw back 
his head, and laughed. He was afraid the 
laugh might turn into a cackle, but it didn’t 
It was fantastic how much he could take. 

The plane wasn’t wobbling any more. It 
had descended six thousand feet, and was 
droning along on an even keel just beneath 
the vapor shroud, its rising and falling side 
vanes giving it the aspect of a bird in flight. 

Levering sucked in his breath when he saw 
the double line of fortifications encircling 
Venus City. The outer line was swimming in 
liquid pools of flame, and in their big, top- 
heavy helmets the Earthmen advancing over 
the plain looked from the air like tiny black 
tadpoles on a fire-scourged river bed. 

The Venusian army occupied five square 
miles of plain. It was retreating toward the 
city, for Brede had executed a flanking move¬ 
ment and was forcing the enemy to go all 
out in a last-ditch effort to occupy the city 
before his forces could close in from the rear. 

From the air the enemy’s red formations 
looked not unlike an army of potato bugs 
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overrunning a fire-blackened vegetable gar¬ 
den. There was nothing but scorched vegeta¬ 
tion on the plain, with here and there smok¬ 
ing masses of rubble that had once been the 
habitations of Earthmen. 

It was difficult to realize that a thousand 
Venusians occupied each “potato bug.” No 
soft flesh showed, and the reek inside was 
locked up with the moist unpleasantness of 
their close-packed, sluglike bodies. But there 
was destruction and death on the plain, and 
from the armored “bugs” there sprouted 
waving antennae which hurled more death 
ahead toward the city, and back toward the 
mile-wide foxholes where Brede’s despairing 
forces were waging a stationary battle. 

Theoretically the Venusians were in re¬ 
treat. But actually Brede was himself in a 
trap, for the Venusian terrain was all wrong 
militarily. The enemy was retreating across 
a plain, but Brede had to supply his army 
along a deep gully which amplified lethal 
vibrations and was a natural target. 

Brede’s whole army was floundering in the 
gully. Radiations and deflector tube shellings 
were smashing his equipment and turning his 
camp site into an inferno. There was a con¬ 
stant aerial bombardment. From the gully’s 
crazily tilted walls subterranean torpedoes 
kept erupting at unpredictable angles. Often 
they wiped out whole detachments, and ex¬ 
ploded directly in the path of mobile units 
it had taken Brede days to assemble. 

There was a narrow defile leading up out 
of the gully. All Brede had to do to exter¬ 
minate the enemy was transfer fifty thousand 
picked troops from the bottleneck to the 
plain in the face of a continuous barrage from 
the enemy’s rear batteries. 

Levering had complete confidence in 
Brede’s ability to do just that. It was entirely 
a matter of logistics. Logistics and—psychol¬ 
ogy. Once caught between Brede’s army in 
the open and the defenses of Venus City, the 
enemy’s goose would be cooked. 

Splang! 

Slowly Levering raised his eyes and stared 
in consternation at the robot he had repaired. 
Not only had it ceased to function. Not only 
was its open back sprouting coils, but its 
segmented limbs were twisting out slivers of 
metal. In its fierce impatience to get back 
at Levering for what he had done to its 
innards it had blown out the two other pilots. 

Levering’s heart started pounding against 
his ribs. For an instant he clung to the 
thrumming struts of the pilot frame and 


stared with stark horror at the slumped 
robots’ protruding coils. 

There was a roaring in his ears again, and 
the vibrations of the careening plane pound¬ 
ed and banged against his consciousness like 
a heavy iron door swinging open and shut. 

Could a complete robot hookup be repaired 
in a minute and a half? Could he rip out a 
tangle of coils, and so twist and bend and 
press them together that life would flow 
back into automatons that were jerking now 
like puppets dangling from a paralytic’s 
nerveless clasp? 

The dusk beyond the pilot frame was re¬ 
volving like the second hand of a clock. 
Sixty seconds! Levering was close enough 
to death to realize the hopelessness of his 
plight. He was too good a psychologist to 
believe there was any strength within a man 
which could be summoned at the last tick of 
the clock. But a man who clung to reality 
to the very last had at least the satisfaction 
of knowing he hadn’t deluded himself. 

S EVERING gave a start. A faint hum 
A was coming from the control board. 
There was an intermittent flickering on its 
mirroring surface and, as Levering stared, 
the units began to glow. 

Levering shivered with dismay. Little daz¬ 
zles of light danced on the board, and the red 
warning indicator began to climb. 

In utter horror Levering watched it creep 
past AIR TENSION—DANGER PRESSURE FIELD— 

danger —and halt at selector tube fire. 

The explosion was red against the purple 
dusk. It filled the pilot frame from strut to 
strut, limning the slumped pilots in a blind¬ 
ing incandescence and turning the indicator 
needle into an erupting Roman candle. 

When the incandescence subsided Lever¬ 
ing was lying prone. 

A thousand feet below, on the open plain, 
a wheeling potato bug quivered violently and 
lifted up itS’wings. From its waving antennae 
came another burst of deflector tube fire, but 
Levering never saw the flare. 

In particles so fine they misted the air on 
both sides of the falling plane, the exploding 
force capsule spent itself. 

The potato bug was spreading its wings 
for the third time when Levering groaned, 
and sat up. He sucked in his breath when he 
saw a flash of flame against the dusk. Then 
his teeth clicked together and a trembling 
seized him. 

He wasn’t a physical coward. He was sure 
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of that. But he had a mortal horror of not 
feeling anything at all, of losing conscious¬ 
ness and awakening to remember that deflec¬ 
tor capsule fragments could make deep little 
wounds that severed nerve trunks. 

Frantically he felt himself all over, his 
hands flapping as though they’d come un¬ 
hinged at the wrist. There was no wetness, 
no pain anywhere. The dusk lighted up 
again. No stickiness, no pain. He felt a little 
shock of surprise as he dragged himself to 
the bomb rack. He wasn’t even singed. 

An instant later he was staring down 
through a blur of velocity shields at a small 
black egg descending. 

He’d abandoned all hope of saving himself. 
The plane was so low now the best he could 
hope for was a crash landing on the rim of 
a blasted out crater in the earth. He hoped 
to create a fiery crater wide enough to engulf 
an enemy column, and paralyze its will to 
resist. Grimly he watched the bomb dwindle, 
saw it strike. 

The red flower that blossomed on the 
plain beneath brought a tightness to Lever - 
ing’s throat. Fiery-petaled it was—a growth 
so explosive in texture it ripped the wings 
from a dozen potato bugs, and churned a 
dozen more into molten lumps of metal as it 
bedded itself in the earth. 

The crater it blew was a blackness erupt¬ 
ing into light. Levering released another 
bomb and another. 

More potato bugs shuddered, flew apart. 
Others coughed flames and died wingless. 
There was a writhing of sluglike bodies in¬ 
side the shattered armored units, like mag¬ 
gots in a pried open can of not too savory 
preserves. Still living Venusians lumped 
from overturned transport targets, and col¬ 
lected between the craters in whistling 
groups. More craters studded the plain. The 
vocal range of the hit Venusians was a little 
terrifying. 

Levering released six more bombs. 

The plane was so close to the plain now 
that incandescent chips of flying metal from 
the enemy’s exploding columns silvered the 
dusk on both sides of the vibrating pilot 
frame. 

Levering shut his eyes. The plane seemed 
to be throbbing in rhythm to his own breath¬ 
ing. It had laid twenty eggs, but he knew 
that when it crashed there would be one 
more explosion of unimaginable force. 

Why it hadn’t come sooner he scarcely 
dared ask himself. Three full minutes had 


gone by, and it hadn’t come. But it would 
come. It had to come. Waves of dizziness 
were sweeping Levering, waves of nausea. 

It had to come. 

Levering opened his eyes. 

He felt the blood drain from his head, felt 
suddenly weak. The plane was level again 
and circling slowly downward. A thousand 
feet below stretched a deep, dark ravine 
strewn with small-sized armaments, and 
blasted and twisted heaps of wreckage. As 
though in a glass darkly he saw the com¬ 
pletely riddled west wall of the gully, the 
smoking mouths of two thousand tiny bomb 
craters and the still tinier figures of Brede’s 
helmeted warriors. 

The plane dipped suddenly. . . . 

“Tell me something, Levering. How in 
blazes did you talk that plane into bringing 
you down without a scratch after what you 
did to it?” 

General William Brede’s eyes had a burnt- 
out look, as though the smoke and flame of 
battle had bitten into his pupils. 

He was crouching just inside a stationary 
bomb shelter with his back to the east wall 
of the gully, his gaze on Levering’s ashen 
face. 

The psychologist was squatting half in and 
half out of the shelter, his long legs drawn 
up. He still was almost afraid to move. A 
hundred feet away, its black vanes drooping, 
Levering’s plane glimmered against a cor¬ 
rugated cliff wall and wrecked artillery units. 

AJOR LEVERING shuddered. 

“I’m telling you it isn’t as haywire 
as you seem to think,” he said. “A strip of 
metal can be so conditioned that a fatigue 
reflex can be elicited from it. There’s no 
reason why it couldn’t be conditioned to ex¬ 
perience pain, even acute torment. Perhaps 
if every part of a plane with ten thousand 
parts took just one trillionth as much in¬ 
terest in its environment as an amoeba 
does—” He paused, then went on—“a plane 
could pilot itself!” 

The vacuum mesh on Brede’s helmet quiv¬ 
ered, and for an instant it seemed to Lever¬ 
ing that he was gazing through a web into 
the burning dark eyes of a spider. It was a 
harassed and tortured spider, pitiless only to 
itself and Psych Corps majors who had 
strayed beyond the confines of the madhouse. 

Levering wiped sweat from his palms. 
“You saw me make a perfect ten-point land¬ 
ing, didn’t you?” he went on. “Something 
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inside that plane must have taken over, or 
—suffering cats!” 

Levering brought his palms together so 
violently that Brede leaped back. 

“For heaven’s sake, man, try to control 
yourself,” Brede yelled. “If I didn’t have my 
back to the wall I’d never have canceled your 
furlough. I didn’t dream your nerves were 
all shot.” 

“Oh, love-a-duck! I’ve got it, Brede—I 
know exactly what happened. Those robots 
knew what was going to happen to them. 
My bungling, the mess I made of Pilot Two, 
forewarned Pilots One and Three. Their in¬ 
nards clicked ‘Emergency’ and they froze the 
controls by setting the pointers ahead. Those 
robots piloted the plane posthumously!” 

Levering was suddenly aware that Brede 
was looking at him in a strange way. 

“Levering?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Maybe a robot could do that. It’s a little 
hard to believe, but I don’t say it’s impossible. 
We just don’t know whether machines can 
be conditioned or not. But we do know that 
animals can—and men, Levering.” 

Brede leaned forward, his face contorting. 
“You think we’re bottled up here by deflector 
tube fire, and massed aerial assaults. You 
think that’s our problem, don’t you?” 

Levering nodded, face grim. 

“Well, you’re wrong,” Brede said. ‘It’s 
more devilish than that—an utterly new 
angle in psychological warfare. That’s why I 
canceled your furlough. I think you are good 
—almost a miracle worker.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” 

“If you don’t mind I’ll ask the questions,” 
Brede cried. “You know what happens when 
a rabbit or dog is subjected to a fear stimulus, 
preceded by a sound? I mean, when the 
stimulus is repeated again and again, and the 
sound occurs every time the stimulus is ap¬ 
plied?” 

Levering nodded. “After a time, just the 
sound alone will give the rabbit the scream¬ 
ing jeebies. What you’re referring to is 
called a stable backward associational CR.” 
“CR?” 

“Conditioned reflex. It’s the same with 
food and a sound. You feed a rabbit and a 
metronome begins to tick a few seconds be¬ 
fore food is swallowed. After a time a sta¬ 
ble conditioned reflex is set up which en¬ 
ables you to dispense with the food entirely. 
Just the ticking of the metronome will start 
the rabbit’s saliva flowing.” 


“Or start the rabbit quaking,” Brede mut¬ 
tered. 

“If a terror stimulus has been applied the 
rabbit will quake,” Levering confirmed. “I 
believe I just said that.” 

“Is there anything you’d like to add?” 

“Well, it doesn’t have to be a ticking. A 
bell will do the trick, or any sound that’s 
fairly loud and monotonous. And if you pro¬ 
long the experiment the CR has a tendency 
to merge into an inhibitory sequence. Instead 
of quaking, rabbits go to sleep when they 
hear the bell. In other words, ring the bell 
too often and your lab animal can be per¬ 
suaded it has stored away more lettuce than 
is good for it.” 

Levering had been hearing it almost con¬ 
tinuously, a low droning sound which rose 
and fell monotonously. He’d climbed out of 
the plane and stumbled across the battle- 
scarred gully towards Brede’s shelter with¬ 
out worrying much about it. But now, sud¬ 
denly, it seemed to impinge on his ears with 
a more compelling urgency, as though it had 
been eavesdropping on his conversation and 
had something to tell him. 

He was also aware of a change in Brede’s 
expression, a hardening of the gaunt features 
in something like desperation. 

“If you prolong the experiment, you say? 
There would, of course, be a transition 
stage.” 

Levering stared. “What do you mean?” 

“Some of the rabbits would stop eating, 
others would go right on quaking and drool¬ 
ing. During the transition stage a ticking 
metronome following food would have both 
excitatory and inhibitory properties. Or a 
metronome following”—Brede’s voice sank to 
a hoarse whisper—“the most destructive 
aerial bombardment an army has ever had 
to endure, in all the ages men have had to 
endure war, Levering. The gully became a 
lake of fire. It rocked, and shuddered and 
then the assault ceased abruptly. It ceased 
and began again, and ceased and began 
again. And between the attacks, Levering, 
a droning that rose and fell—a ticking met¬ 
ronome.” 

AYING nothing, Levering crouched at 
the entrance of the shelter and returned 
Brede’s bumt-out stare. He had never be¬ 
fore realized that a man’s vision did not need 
to be impaired for his eye-sockets to look 
empty. 

“Levering, the bombing has stopped now,” 
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Brede said heavily. “The enemy hasn’t been 
bombing us for some time. It doesn’t need to 
waste bombs. When my lads hear that dron¬ 
ing they react exactly the way they would 
to a saturation raid. They quake, throw 
themselves down.” 

Brede made a despairing gesture. “Napol¬ 
eon said that an army travels on its stomach, 
but my army stays on its stomach without 
traveling. Monkeys, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
that’s what we are. Pavlov had a dog that 
pricked up its ears, Skinner a rat that de¬ 
pressed a lever. Name your lab animal, and 
that’s what we are. The gully is a laboratory, 
and we can’t get out. The enemy knows what 
a conditioned reflex can do. It doesn’t have 
to drop a single bomb.” 

Wh-h-a-amm! 

The bomb shelter quivered, and the wall 
of the gully seemed to advance, pushing 
Brede before it. The next instant the shelter 
was gone, leaving a gaping hole into which 
Brede tumbled with his arms outflung. 

Then a stunned silence. Brede came whirl¬ 
ing up out of the yawning crevice like a man 
being pushed violently forward by a cyclone 
on wheels. There was a soughing sound as 
vibrations seeped into the shattered cliff wall. 

Everything about Levering seemed to in¬ 
crease in size, and then get unbelievably 
small. Above the smallness Levering could 
hear voices. There was a far-off agonized 
keening— 

Someone was shaking Levering. “Major, 
Major, come out of it!” 

Levering opened his eyes. Brede’s white 
face seemed to swim very close and encircle 
his head before taking on an aspect of nor¬ 
mality. Levering shuddered. “W-w-w-what 
h-hap-happened?” 

“A delayed action bomb went off on the 
opposite side of the gully,” Brede said even¬ 
ly. “It should give you an idea what my men 
have been going through, Levering.” 

Levering regarded Brede in wonder. “You 
seem to have a pretty tight grip on your 
nerves, General. How old are you?” 

“Huh? Fifty-seven. But what has my 
age to do with all this?” 

“Everything. Krasnogorski found that men 
over fifty sometimes can resist conditioning. 
Brede, do you suppose I could have a look 
at a few of your really bad cases. The men 
who can’t resist it.” 

“As you wish,” Brede muttered. A pinched 
grayness had crept into his face. “If it was 
a bell or ticking metronome we could have 


shut it out by stopping our ears. But just 
try shutting out a droning. Bone vibrations 
—the terminal filaments of the auditory 
nerves would pick it up if our ears were 
clogged with cement.” . . . 

He was a young infantryman. He was sit¬ 
ting on a boulder facing up the battle-scarred 
gully, and he did not rise when Brede and 
Levering approached. 

“Well, Sergeant,” Levering said gently. 
“We seem to be having a breathing spell.” 

The young soldier seemed not to be 
equipped with a vocabulary. There was a 
dull reddish glaze in his stare and when he 
opened his mouth no words came out. No 
sounds even. 

He shut his mouth and began to shiver. 
The shivering started at his fingertips, ran 
up his arms, and shook him like a mastiff. 
The soldier gripped his knees with both 
hands to stop the trembling, but it wouldn’t 
stop. 

“Here they come again!” he shrieked sud¬ 
denly. “I can’t stand it—the terrible, ter¬ 
rible bombings.” 

The droning had risen sharply. 

“The mind knows nothing of terror,” Lev¬ 
ering said. “Fear, perhaps, or the nervous¬ 
ness we call fear. But stark terror is a 
bodily sensation which has nothing to do with 
the mind. If you want an analogy—a dog 
doesn’t know what a rat is, but it knows what 
a rat is like.” 

They had moved further up the gully, and 
were standing before a young artillery officer 
who seemed the opposite of terrified. His 
cheeks were flushed, and he didn’t seem to 
want to waste a second in getting into a uni¬ 
form as immaculate as the one Levering was 
wearing. 

“We sure ripped the hearts out of those 
fellows,” he shouted. “Y’know, Major, I can 
hardly realize we made a clean sweep. Wiped 
’em out right down to the last squirm-ugly. 
Remind me to get a haircut, will you? And 
say, how’s that blond bombshell who’s been 
carrying the torch for you? Remind me to 
meet her sister.” 

Levering turned away with a despairing 
grimace. “His CR has given way to an in¬ 
hibitory sequence,” he told Brede. “He’s 
been eating victory lettuce. I mean, he ha¬ 
bitually thinks in terms of victory, and he’s 
under the impression he has stored away 
a lot of lettuce. For him the war is over.” 

“Then why in blazes is he so all-fired 
pepped up?” Brede almost shouted. “Why 
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doesn’t he just bury his head in his paws and 
go to sleep? If he’s past the excitatory stage, 


what does it mean?” 

“He’s the mania-depressive type, that’s 
why,” Levering explained. “He alternates 
between moods of wild exaltation and black 
depression. Right now he’s so flushed with 
victory he’s perfectly willing to stop fighting 
and coil up.” 

B REDE swung about and studied Lever¬ 
ing from beneath contracted brows. 
“Levering, I’d give a good deal for just one 
good look at the cogs and wheels inside a 
Psych Corps officer’s head.” 

“There are times when I’d give a good deal 
to have the brain of a robot,” Levering said, 
and stopped abruptly in his tracks. 

The brain of a robot! 

In some respects the brain of a robot was 
like an adding machine. A problem was 
never more than a problem to a robot. It 
never turned into a signpost pointing up over 
an overhanging cliff to the madhouse. When 
a robot found itself stalled it backed up, 
changed its sights, and moved forward in an 
entirely new direction. 

What threw humans off the beam was an 
unemotional distaste for new directions. 
“Oh, that’s ridiculous—that’s unlikely—that 
couldn’t be the answer,” were typical exam¬ 
ples of human thinking. Robots knew there 
was nothing quite as ridiculous as failure. 
It was the one little tinge of emotionalism 
permitted to creep into their thinking. 

Brede had subsided into a battle-scarred 
image of dejection on a granite outcropping 
which jutted out into the gully on a level 
with Levering’s shoulders. The old soldier’s 
dignity had not deserted him, there was a 
suggestion of discouragement in his posture. 

Levering squared his shoulders. “General, 
I may have the answer,” he said. “It’s a long, 
desperate shot in the dark.” 

At the sound of the psychologist’s voice 
Brede’s knees jerked, his head shot forward. 
“Yes, Levering?” 

“We’re going to rip this gully apart and 
change it over,” said Levering. “We’re go¬ 
ing to move everything, get the wreckage 
cleared out, cover up the bomb craters. But 
first—I’ve got to rate a two-star salute. 
When I crack the whip every soldier over 
fifty who can take that droning in his stride 
has got to buckle under. Irrespective of 
rank, Brede. Otherwise I’m just the dull boy 
in the comer.” 


Brede laughed harshly. “Levering, show 
me a way to get my army out of this pocket 
and up on the plain, and you can write your 
own ticket. When do we start upsetting the 
big, fruitcake eating bat cages?” 

“Right now,” Levering said. 

Fifteen minutes later Major James Lever¬ 
ing had a command. He stood on the out¬ 
cropping where Brede had sat slumped in 
dejection, issuing concise and detailed in¬ 
structions to three hundred veteran cam¬ 
paigners over fifty, two hundred over sixty, 
and seven whose ages collectively ran to five 
hundred years. 

Haggard, bearded faces glared back at him. 
Brigadier-generals exchanged incredulous 
stares. Lieutenant-colonels with graying 
temples greeted his words with unprintables. 

If Levering could have ignored the human 
equation, changing the gully over would have 
been no more of a problem than repainting 
a huge old laboratory with cracked walls and 
a leaky ceiling. Unfortunately high-ranking 
infantry officers had ideas of their own about 
taking orders from a Psych Corps major in¬ 
tent on bringing chaos out of order. 

But Levering was not a man who could be 
intimidated by gold braid. Everything that 
had to be changed got changed. It was a 
backbreaking job, but Levering did not spare 
himself. With the black crags of the gully 
towering behind him he moved about like an 
animated whiplash between the heaving and 
panting members of his command, shouting 
orders that carried the sting of authority. 

“Keep it rolling, General. Never mind 
your arthritis. Keep at it, man!” 

Amidst the fumes of still smoking bomb 
craters heavy armaments and light under¬ 
went a transformation. Deflector tubes that 
had belched skyward were not allowed to 
remain on their mountings. Vibrator-cannon 
were wheeled into impossible positions. 
Aerial defenses were dragged down out of 
the sky, and set akimbo on mobile emergency 
units which looked like enormous metal 
frogs locked in mortal combat with six gen¬ 
erations of dinosaurs. 

Then Levering went after the human equa¬ 
tion hammer and tongs. “We’ve got to make 
this gully homelike, make it liveable. Have 
any of you lads got any pinup girls you’ve 
been keeping out of circulation?” 

The pinup girls were a long time in emerg¬ 
ing. The blushing and stammering brigadiers 
bridled indignantly, and denied having any, 
and great was their moral anguish when 
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Levering confronted them with the large and 
beautiful fulltones reposing in their service 
lockers. 

Especially annoying to Levering was the 
attitude of one Sergeant Mulvany whom he 
had never suspected of concealing a priggish 
nature beneath a Rabelaisian exterior. 

“But how can I plaster the whole unit with 
just stripteasie poses? The General wouldn’t 
like it.” 

■ EVERING stared at him. “How do you 
MJi know what the General would like? 
Can you see into his mind?” 

“Naw, but it don’t seem right.” 

“The stripteasie is a traditional art form, 
isn’t it? Fifty generations of men have found 
it ennobling. Are you trying to tell me the 
Commander of the Army is a sissie!” 

An angry glare came into Mulvany’s eyes. 
“Aw, I didn’t say that. It’s just that you got 
to respect a general. It’s all right for a ser¬ 
geant, maybe, to take a quick look, but not 
generals.” 

Levering raised his eyes, and looked out 
across the gully. Two staggering white- 
hailed major generals were depositing the 
dried-out bodies of Venusian aviators in a 
little pile behind a sheeted artillery unit. 
When Venusians died they dried out swiftly. 
Cordwood was not stiffer or less likely to be 
mourned. “Burn them!” Levering shouted. 
“Hurry it up!” 

Levering looked down at his palms and 
found them dripping wet. It was difficult to 
think of Venusians as possessing human 
qualities. Cruel they were, merciless to 
Earthmen captured in battle, but it was con¬ 
ceivable that a few would be mourned by 
their own kind. Venusians could suffer, and 
were not without courage. Nothing that lived 
and suffered was wholly alien. 

Levering’s voice rang out in the dusk. 
“Bury them—with taps.” 

It took Levering and his octogenarian 
command exactly four hours to change over 
the gully. Levering spent the last five min¬ 
utes of the last hour staring out across the 
gully and admiring his genius for getting 
things done. 

In exactly four hours the gully had be¬ 
come almost unrecognizable as such. It was¬ 
n’t a sleeping barracks or a gymnasium, ex¬ 
actly, and it certainly wasn’t a hanging gar¬ 
den of Babylon. But there were many nice 
things which could be said about it. The pin¬ 
up girls gave it the allure of a military zone 


relaxation center, and the way the twisted 
and blackened wreckage of war had been 
made to blend with the cliff wall opposite 
was a tribute to Levering’s deft mastery of 
psychological camouflage. 

Yes, there were many nice things which 
could be said about it. 

Crawling into a portable sleeping shelter 
Levering loosened the collar of his dust blue 
uniform, flopped over on his back and pressed 
his palms to his temples. 

Ahhhhhhh—a job well done. 

Levering slept. Deep, deep was his slum¬ 
ber, but it wasn’t dreamless. The instant 
blackness enmeshed his pupils his subcon¬ 
scious stirred, shook itself and leapt into the 
saddle. Black cliff walls towering—a skele¬ 
ton rider racing up the gully. A skeleton 
army was encamped in the gully. Tall ma- 
jordomos with bony arms were moving about 
between shattered potato bugs. 

Brede’s warriors were wearing masks. If 
they ripped the masks off, what would be 
revealed? 

Masks and shattered potato bugs were 
spilling slain Venusians. Mottled bodies were 
gleaming in the purple dusk—hornless for 
the most part. When Venusians died they 
dried out swiftly. The world would be a bet¬ 
ter place without Venusians. Some of the 
Venusian planes had been shot down, and 
sullen shrieks were coming from the enemy 
fliers. A seared Venusian was pretending to 
be slightly deaf. It was holding a celloflex 
tunic over its slitlike mouth, and blinking 
sombrely. Its right horn had been shot off. 

Levering moved about like a whiplash, 
shouting orders. “Keep it moving, gramp. 
Forget about your rheumatism.” A skeleton 
army, wearing black domino masks— 

“Levering, wake up! Levering, Levering!” 

“Alumrum,” Levering muttered drowsily. 
He wished Brede would stop shaking him. 
Sure, he knew the man. General William 
Brede, all in gold braid when he wasn’t sit¬ 
ting hollow-eyed in a ditch. 

“Major, I could kiss you! My army’s on its 
feet again. We’ll smash through now. We’ve 
got the edge again.” 

Rolling over, Levering shook his head, and 
crawled on his hands and knees to the en¬ 
trance of the shelter. He looked out across 
the gully. What he saw brought a lump into 
his throat. Brede’s battle-scarred battalions 
were on the march again! With battle flags 
unfurled in the twilight, they were advanc¬ 
ing to the sonorous long roll of drums. 
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“Levering, my men are moving up!” 

Levering crawled back into the shelter, 
and stared at Brede. 

“I was afraid it wouldn’t work,” he said. 
“That’s why I went to sleep. Sleep is one 
way of walking out—the best way, if you 
don’t want to face accusing stares.” 

“Levering, a man who can make a CR 
decline to zero in four hours can’t convince 
me he hasn’t got what it takes,” Brede said 
magnanimously. “You were so sure of your¬ 
self you took a cat nap.” 

Levering shook his head. “I wasn’t sure, 
and—there was no CR.” 

Brede’s jaw jiggled downward, and he 
stared at Levering. 

“What? Surely you’re joking!” 

Levering smiled wryly. “The enemy hoped 
to establish a conditioned reflex that would 
be the granddaddy of all CRs. But all the 
blasted slug-uglies succeeded in establishing 
was—a laboratory neurosis.” 

B REDE appeared stunned. “It sounds 
incredible.” 

Levering nodded. “Two hundred years ago 
the psychologist Grether loosely restrained 
a rhesus monkey in a chair, and applied a 
fear stimulus, followed by the ringing of a 
bell. After a dozen repetitions of the se¬ 
quence the monkey gave a violent fear re¬ 
sponse to the bell alone. It seemed like a 
perfect instance of stable conditioning. But 
when Grether removed the monkey from 
the laboratory the bell evoked no fear re¬ 
sponse at all. Not the bell, but the laboratory 
environment had brought about the fear re¬ 
sponse. The monkey didn’t have a CR. It 
had simply developed a neurosis.” 

“Oh, my soul! Then you guessed all this?” 
“Uh-huh. I simply played a hunch and 
removed your army from the laboratory. 
Rather, I moved the lab right out from under 
your army. A few skillful touches of psycho¬ 
logical camouflage, and the gully ceased to 
be a laboratory. By creating a new psycho¬ 
logical environment for your lads I restored 
their shattered morale. They no longer felt 
like experimental animals caught in a trap.” 

Levering was smiling curiously. “My flight 
over here tonight taught me a lot. When I 
thought I was going to crash I played the 
enlightened realist. I accepted a crackup as 
inevitable, but my robot pilots didn’t. They 


knew they were going to slump, but went 
right ahead and froze the controls anyway. 
When the enemy opened fire I had to fight 
to stay alive, and I did stay alive. I used the 
same kind of thinking to get your lads up on 
the plain.” 

“The same kind of thinking?” 

Levering nodded. “The courage of des¬ 
peration, Brede. ‘Nothing is sure. Try again 
You could be deceived by appearances.’ That 
kind of thinking. There was only one chance 
in five thousand your army had a simple 
neurosis rather than a CR. But a long chance 
is a good chance if you don’t think too much 
about it. You’ve just got to go ahead, and 
muddle through.” 

Levering shrugged. “Just a moment ago 
you said you were grateful to me. But it’s 
really three robot pilots you should thank. 
They taught me that anything that has got 
to be done usually gets done, somehow.” 

“Levering, I take off my hat to you.” Brede 
removed his combat-dented head bucket as 
he spoke. “If there’s anything you want, 
just ask for it.” 

Levering glanced at his wrist watch. “Well, 
I’ll tell you. There’s a certain redhead I’ve 
got to marry right away. She said there were 
other fish in the sea, and if I don’t get back 
to the Pelican Club before she leaves she 
might run off with a Lieutenant colonel 
Incidentally, General, she thinks you’re a 
crusty old duffer.” 

“Levering, I don’t care what she thinks. 
Your furlough is extended, and you can have 
my own private plane. Good luck to you. 
lad!” 

“Thanks,” Levering said. “I’ll be needing 
it.” 

He started pulling on his boots. . . . 

“Jim!” 

“Darling!” 

“Jim, the orchestra just packed up and 
left and I’ve been sitting here all evening— 
hiccough—like a little girl at the wrong end 
of a telescope. Everything seems so far 
away.” 

“Never mind, I’ll bring the stars right 
down to your door!” 

“Jim, what took you so long?” 

“A rhesus monk—oh, well, that will keep 
till I get things fixed up with a certain red¬ 
head.” 

The redhead had no objections. 
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PERCY THE PIRATE 


By HENRY KLTTNER 

Jeriy Morse's biggest Futurefilm publicity stunt backfires 
when an imitation space Pirate turns out to be the real thing! 


T HERE were two reasons why I said 
“Yipe!” when Percy Ketch came into 
my office at Solar Films. First, the big, 
black-bearded so-and-so had been the most 
notorious space pirate in the System. Sec¬ 
ond, Percy Ketch had been dead for almost 
a year, after his famous ship, Raider, had 
been blasted down on Ceres. 

Then I remembered. For a couple of weeks 
I’d been so busy finagling publicity on that 
super-special, Murder on Mars, that I’d for¬ 
gotten Black Rover, our projected space 


thriller based on the exploits of Ketch. I 
should have remembered, though. 

Bamaby, the director, had driven me near¬ 
ly nuts screaming for publicity. He was a 
grand movie man, in the old tradition. No 
matter how much the critics kicked, Barna- 
by’s pics grossed big. Why not? 

There was that time he imported a man- 
eating gryll from Venus—which got loose on 
the set and had to be blasted with a ray-can¬ 
non. There was the asteroid Barnaby built 
to film a sequence in Thundering Moons. 
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I’d told Barnaby, over and over again, that 
I didn’t want to do publicity for his stuff—I 
like to work up my own nervous break¬ 
downs. But no, the Great Barnaby had the 
bug that I had the same sort of vibrations 
he had in his own aura—which made me the 
goat. 

So I put aside my doodling and grinned at 
the guy who looked like Percy Ketch. 

“Nice,” I said. “Very nice. In fact, a 
sweet make-up job.” 

Rupert Kerrigan clawed at his beard. 

“Look at this alfalfa, Jerry. Did you ever 
see whiskers like this on a human face be¬ 
fore?” 

“Sure. Percy Ketch’s, in the newspics.” 

“Bah!” Kerrigan said, beginning to act 
like a ham, as usual. “He made me grow 
them!” 

“Well,” I said, “that’ll prove you’re old 
enough to shave, anyhow.” 

He sat down and lit a blue Martian cigaro. 

“What about my public? Women come to 
shows to see my face, not the Black Forest. 
I’m a romantic type, Jerry.” 

“So was Ketch.” 

“A pirate!” 

“In the grand tradition. Captain Kidd, 
Morgan, and the buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main. He glamourized space piracy. Look 
at his Raider. A specially built job. If six 
patrol boats hadn’t found him by accident on 
Ceres, he’d be alive now.” 

“The Raider wasn’t so fast.” 

“It didn’t need to be. In space, it was 
invisible—dead-black special steel alloy. 
You can’t see a black ship unless it occludes 
stars.” 

ERRIGAN had been chewing his beard. 

A fat, round-faced man with a gleaming 
bald head and horn-rimmed spectacles 
bounced into my office and screamed at him 
shrilly. 

“Stop it!” Rex Barnaby yelped, waving his 
arms. “I trained that beard hair by hair! 
We start shooting in two days on Ceres!” 

“Two days, eh?” I said hastily. “I’d better 
get busy on releases.” 

“I got an idea on that.” Bamaby’s pink 
face twisted into a leer. “You’re the one to 
put it over, too. Rupert, you get out of here. 
I wish to make words with Jerry.” 

“How can I kiss Mona with this hay on my 
jaw?” Kerrigan demanded. “My fans are 
going to laugh their heads off.” 

“Your fans have got nothing in their heads 
or they wouldn’t be your fans. You’ve been 
typed too long, Rupert. Playing Percy Ketch 
is going to get you an Oscar, wait and see.” 

Kerrigan went out, looking as though he’d 
sell his soul for a razor. Barnaby beamed 
after him. 

“I eive him a new career, for free, and he 


kicks. I could make a picture with a blue- 
point oyster as the hero and it’d play SRO 
at the Center Theatre. All the same, I got 
trouble. Your publicity has flopped.” 

I looked at him, waiting. He evaded my 
eyes. 

“I wanted a complete replica of Ketch’s 
ship—complete to the last detail. The public 
would have eaten that up.” 

“You know who turned thumbs down on 
that,” I said. “The big boss himself. Eighty 
grand to build a Raider —he said no, and I 
don’t blame him.” 

Barnaby searched for hairs to pull. 

“But I must have authenticity, Jerry. I 
got to, or I don’t feel the picture.” 

“You got it. You salvaged the real Raider 
and rebuilt it.” 

Barnaby leaned closer. 

“I slipped one over. That rebuilding job 
—I used real stuff. The big boss doesn’t 
know it yet.” 

“Wait’ll he finds out,” I said sadly. 

“That’s why I need you, Jerry. The Raider 
was a wreck after the patrol boats left it on 
Ceres. We had it towed to Earth, and re¬ 
built. 

“Well, that job was accurate, down to the 
last detail. Right now the Raider is exactly 
as it was when Percy Ketch commanded it.” 

“Oh, Lord!” I groaned. “You didn’t load 
the ray-guns?” 

“That’s the only trouble. I couldn’t get 
ray-charges. Government control, you know. 
We’re due to take the Raider to Ceres. Shoot¬ 
ing starts when we arrive, in two days. Only 
we need a big publicity stunt—a cosmic one, 
Jerry.” 

“Steal some ray-charges and blast down a 
patrol ship,” I suggested. 

“Lay off the funny stuff. Here’s my idea. 
Suppose Percy Ketch didn’t die on Ceres?” 

“He did.” 

“Sure, but suppose he’s still alive. He finds 
out we’ve rebuilt the Raider, smuggles him¬ 
self aboard, and takes over.” 

“He takes over alone?” 

“Some of his old crew are with him. Then 
we signal for help, a patrol boat comes along 
and the fake Ketch makes a getaway, with 
his gang, in a lifeboat. Details can be worked 
out later.” 

“Uh-huh. Like the question of how a 
patrol ship can locate the Raider. It’s black, 
remember.” 

“The star—Kerrigan—barricades himself 
in the radio room and sends out a tight beam 
to guide the patrol in. A child could do it.” 

“Why not?” I thought. “A child planned 
it.” But I didn’t say a word. After all, 
Bamaby’s my boss. 

“So,” he said, “you con the extra files and 
find somebody who looks like Percy Ketch. 
Take over, Jerry. I trust you implicitly.” 
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I sat there, looking after him as he bounced 
out. 

'■'HEN I went through the files. Finally 
I found somebody who resembled the 
dead pirate, and gave him a call, as well as a 
half dozen other boys I knew I could handle. 
After that I made a date with Mona Irish 
for dinner. 

Mona was Kerrigan’s leading lady in Black 
Rover. Her pug nose and red curls showed 
on the visiplate a half hour later. 

“Jerry,” she said, “I’ve got to break our 
date. I’m sorry.” 

“So am I,” I said. “What makes?” 

“Barnaby says I’ve got to dine with 
Rupert.” 

“Rupe the droop?” I remarked, rather 
nastily. “Give him the brush-off.” 

“I can’t. You know Barnaby.” 

“Yeah,” I said, and broke the beam. The 
door was buzzing. 

It was the chap who looked like Percy 
Ketch. The resemblance wasn’t too striking. 
He wasn’t bearded, which made a lot of dif¬ 
ference. His name was Underwood. 

“You get the angle,” I said finally. “You 
take over when we’re a day out. Give Kerri¬ 
gan a chance to lock himself in the radio 
room. When I tip you off, take to the life¬ 
boats and head for Planetoid X-One Hun¬ 
dred Eighty-seven-V. I’ll have a ship there 

in vnn nn and hrincr vnn Viaolc hnrp. ” 


The others were outside now, so I had them 
in and repeated the story. I warned them not 
to talk. They knew better than to spill a 
yarn like this. 

After that I arranged for the pick-up ship, 
went out for dinner at the Jupiter Dome and 
glared across the room at Kerrigan with 
Mona. I returned to the office, got bored, 
went down to the labs and played with litmus 
and isotopes till I was called. 

The blast-off was at dawn. Barnaby in¬ 
quired in a furtive voice if I’d attended to 
everything. When I said I had, he remarked 
that, after all, he’d done all the brain work. 
I gave him a long, sizzling glare and went 
off to bed. 

At sun-up I reached the spaceport. The 
Raider lay on the seared tarmac, looking re¬ 
markably unlike other spaceships. The 
pirate’s ship was oval rather than a slim 
ellipse, built and braced for strength and 
invulnerability. 

In her halcyon days, she could take blasts 
and return them, and, with her dead-black, 
perfectly smooth hull, could slip away and 
vanish at a moment’s notice. 

At present she looked like a fat old dow¬ 
ager. She was in perfect condition. There 
were no ports. Tiny “eyes” were connected 
to vision screens within the ship. 


Cameras were grinding all over the place. 
Rex Barnaby, his billiard-ball head gleam¬ 
ing, was bouncing madly about, shouting 
orders. I looked at my watch, yelled at him 
and headed for the entrance-port. 

In the control cabin Mona was kissing 
Kerrigan. There weren’t any cameras 
around. 

“You’re doing all right, Rupert,” I said, 
“in spite of the beard.” 

They jerked apart, and Mona started to say 
something, but I’d had enough. I went to 
my own cabin, dug out a bottle of high- 
powered Scotch, and started in. Pretty soon 
I wasn’t minding so much. 

A few centuries later Barnaby stuck his 
nose in, glared at me, and asked what I was 
doing. 

“Three guesses,” I said. “Have a drink?” 

“Look, Jerry. Mona told me—” 

“I know. She loves me. It was madness, 
sheer madness of the moment. So what?” 

“Now, Jerry. We can’t have this. We’ve 
got work to do.” 

“It’s all done,” I said. “You don’t need 
me.” 

“I hate to see a man lose his head over 
a woman.” 

“I just like to get drunk,” I said. “Mona 
hasn’t anything to do with it.” 

“You’re crazy about her, Jerry—” 

"You're crazy,” I said, which seemed to 
hurt his feelings. He went out. I found an¬ 
other bottle and wondered what chance a 
publicity man has against a big-shot star? 
Some time later I went to sleep. 

FINALLY I awoke hungry and rang for 
food. The coffee had a curious taste. I 
didn’t recognize it until too late. Drugged to 
the eyes with nembutyl, I passed out. 

I woke up with a mild headache and a 
sense of something wrong. Briefly I lay mo¬ 
tionless. I kept hearing distant shouts, and 
the clap-clapping of ray-guns. 

The wall-calender showed I’d been under 
the drug for two days and a night. We should 
be nearing our destination, close to the 
Asteroid Belt. 

Clap-clap went a ray-gun, in the corridor 
outside. I got up, found the door locked. 
But the lock was flimsy. 

Outside, a man with a gun was shooting 
at the feet of another, but driving him back. 

“Hey!” I said. 

“You, too,” the gunman told me. “Get 
along with him, fast.” 

He blasted toward my feet, and I hit him 
on the point of the jaw. He went back and 
over, knocked cold. I snatched up his gun, 
still feeling dazed. 

“Hell’s busted loose,” the other guy re¬ 
marked. “That was one of his men. Ketch— 
he’s aboard!” 
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“Come on,” I said, starting toward the 
control rooms, where most of the noise was 
coming from. The spaceman followed. At 
a turn in the passage I was in time to see 
Rupert Kerrigan bolt into the radio chamber 
and slam the door, according to plan. 

Just then four huskies came racing after 
Kerrigan, hit the door together and knocked 
it off its hinges. I thought that was going 
a little too far. After all, Kerrigan was sup¬ 
posed to stay barricaded. 

My right hand flamed with agony. I 
dropped my gun, whirling to see a hard- 
faced man lowering his weapon. 

“Kick it over here.” 

I obeyed. The four thugs came out of the 
radio room, carrying Kerrigan. 

“He got out an SOS,” one of them said. 

“Listen,” I said, “what is this? Where’s 
Underwood.” 

They looked at each other and grinned. 

“Underwood, eh? You must be Jerry 
Morse.” 

“Yeah. I don’t know you.” 

“You will. Control room, buddy.” 

A gun aimed at my kidneys, I was escorted 
to my destination, the half-unconscious 
Kerrigan being lugged along behind me. I 
was beginning to guess the answer, fantastic 
as it was. 

In the control room, Rex Bamaby and 
Mona Irish were sitting against the wall, 
white as paper. A man I didn’t know was 
in the pilot’s seat. Standing straddle-legged 
before the telechart was a broad-shouldered 
guy with his back toward me. 

“Underwood!” I snarled. 

“You’re Morse?” 


“Yeah!” 

“Underwood couldn’t keep the date. You 
wanted Percy Ketch, didn’t you? Well, take 
a good look, sonny.” 

There was no beard, but I tried to imagine 
one on that hard, tanned, gray-eyed face. 

“Yipe!” 

“What is this, Jerry?” Barnaby howled. 
“What have you got me into?” 

“Shut up,” Ketch said. “What have you 
got there, Jennings?” 

Jennings thrust out a slip of radiotape. 

“This fellow managed to send out our 
position. If a patrol ship caught it—” 

“Right,” Ketch nodded. “Well, Jennings, 
you know radio. Stand by for messages. Let 
me know what you hear. We may have to 
move fast.” 


I GNORING the rest of us, he turned to 
the telechart and examined it. 

“Asteroid not far away, Horton.” 

“Got it, chief,” the man in the pilot’s seat 
said 

“Find a place to hide if we have to." 

“Too much reflection,” Horton said. “We’d 


show up in this black ship like a comet.” 

“Any water?” 

“Seems to be.” 

“We’ve hidden under water before,” Ketch 
remarked. “What’s up, Jennings?” 

The pirate’s radio man had returned, 
carrying a wad of tape. 

“Patrol ships—close—five hundred miles 
—coming fast.” 

Ketch’s face didn’t change. 

“The asteroid, Horton. Any ray charges?” 

“Just sidearms,” Jennings scowled. 

“Well, we’ll have to hide, till the patrol 
ships scatter. Then we can slip away. There 
are places where we can get cannon charges.” 

“You can’t do this!” Barnaby yelped sud¬ 
denly. “I’m Rex Bamaby!” 

“I’m Percy Ketch,” the big pirate smiled. 
“It was flattering to find out you were mak¬ 
ing a picture about me. But you’d have made 
a bad mistake in the ending. I didn’t die on 
Ceres.” 

“What I want to know is what your plans 
are?” I put in. 

“I’ll hold you for ransom—most of you. 
The rest I’ll drop off in a lifeboat. I only 
kill in action, Morse.” 

“You won’t get much ransom out of my 
hide.” 

“All right, you go in the lifeboat. Mona 
Irish, Rod Kerrigan, the Great Barnaby— 
I’ll pick up a pretty penny with their 
ransom.” 

I looked quickly at Mona. She was trying 
to keep her chin from trembling. 

“Here we go,” the pilot said. “Hold on!” 

We swooped down. The visiplate showed 
a small asteroid beneath us, its surface shin¬ 
ing with a brassy, coppery glare except 
where occasional lakes were visible. Toward 
one of the latter we plunged, a small tarn 
amid rocky crags. 

We hit with a splash, though the pilot 
had braked our landing with nose-rockets. 
I hoped the turmoil would be visible to the 
patrol ships, but I knew it was a futile hope. 

The Raider lurched, rolled and came to 
rest on the little lake. That surprised me, 
for spaceships are hefty. But I realized that 
the newer steel alloys were lighter even 
than aluminum, and the specific gravity of 
the ship in toto was less than it seemed. 
And the black hull, on this shining surface, 
was plenty visible! 

“Ballast tanks!” Ketch snapped. “We’ve 
got to submerge.” 

Horton’s fingers flickered over the con¬ 
trol. On the visiscreen the murky waters 
crept up. In a minute or so Ketch nodded. 

“Okay. We’re thirty feet under—that’s 
plenty. What is this stuff? It isn’t water.” 

Jennings made a test. 

“It’s CuS04, chief. No good ” 

“No.” Ketch nodded at me “T found gold 
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twice on asteroids, and I keep hoping. Sit 
down, Morse. We’ll have some beer and talk 
things over. This is the first chance I’ve 
had to relax since I lost the Raider. Thanks 
for the repair job, by the way, Bamaby.” 

Barnaby groaned. 

Kerrigan was recovering consciousness. 
He saw me and glared accusingly. 

“They hit me!” he said. 

“Well,” I told him, “you got a message 
out, anyway. Maybe the patrol ships will 
locate us.” 

Ketch shook his head. 

“Not a chance. We’re thirty feet under a 
bright reflecting surface. Have some beer.” 
One of his crew had brought bottles, and 
the pirate passed them around. 

“Good,” he remarked. “Jennings, where 
are the rest?” 

“Locked in the brig.” 

JDTETCH chuckled. 

** “Even the brig’s in good repair. You 
threw this right in my lap, Barnaby.” 

“How in space did you do it?” I asked, 
drinking. 

“Remember when we were gunned down 
on Ceres? I had extra lifeboats hidden there. 
Not all my crew were killed. We made a 
getaway—and hid out. I shaved my beard, 
naturally.” 

“How did you find out about—” 

“Publicity, Morse. That’s your job, isn’t 
it? I read in the newstapes that Barnaby 
was having the Raider repaired. Naturally, 
I didn’t know the repair job would be per¬ 
fect, but I figured I might have a chance to 
hijack the ship. You threw it right in my 
lap when you framed that publicity gag.” 

“Underwood told you?” 

“No. You’d hired six men to help him. 
One of them was in touch with me. I got my 
boys together and put your hired crew out 
of the way, along with Underwood. 

“We took their places on the Raider and 
nobody knew the difference. You were the 
only guy who knew exactly which extras 
you’d hired, so I kept you drugged till we 
were ready.” 

“I’m going crazy,” Barnaby moaned. 

“Think of the publicity,” Ketch smiled. 
“The ransom will be pretty high, I’ll admit, 
but your picture ought to make a lot of 
money. But why talk shop? Feel that you 
are my guests, gentlemen—and Miss Irish.” 

Mona stood up. 

“Then I’m going to my cabin,” she an¬ 
nounced. “And if anybody comes near me, 
Fll scream.” 

Ketch stood up too. 

“You’ll find the key still in your door. If 
you need anything, ring.” 

Mona left. I was realizing that I had to 
get her out of this scrape. In a way, it was 


my fault. But, regardless of that, I wasn’t 
going to be shoved off in a lifeboat and leave 
Mona as Ketch’s captive. 

If I could get a signal to the patrol boats— 

I drank more beer and looked thought¬ 
fully at Ketch. 

“I can go anywhere I want?” I asked him. 

“Sure,” he said. “Make yourself at home.” 

I didn’t take advantage of his invitation 
till later, when I left him immersed in a 
poker game with Barnaby. Barnaby wanted 
Ketch to star in Black Rover. The picture 
would be shot secretly, and Ketch’s safety 
would be guaranteed—by Bamaby. 

He was trying to talk the pirate into a 
screwball proposition like that! Ketch man¬ 
aged not to laugh. 

Kerrigan looked ready to pass out again, 
so I took him to his cabin. After that, I 
prowled around the ship. I knocked on 
Mona’s door. 

“Are you all right? This is Jerry.” 

“Y-yes. Oh, Jerry—” 

“Keep your chin up,” I advised her, and 
went on my merry way. The radio room 
was guarded. The pirate at the door apolo¬ 
gized for not letting me in. I wandered off 
in search of insulated wire. 

The auxiliary power room, with its gen¬ 
erator, was unguarded. I turned up the 
juice, not much, and didn’t think anyone 
would notice. 

Finally I found a spacesuit. The oxygen 
tank was gone. Ketch had taken precau¬ 
tions. 

I couldn’t get far without oxygen. But I 
could get a short distance away from the 
ship. Whether or not I could make it back 
I didn’t know. I took a chance, connected 
my wire, and led it out one of the tiny 
rocket-tubes. Then I put on the spacesuit 
and left by the regular port valve. 

I think Jennings saw me go, but he knew 
I wasn’t going far. 

r W , HE flexible valve ladder came in handy. 
-*■ I located the wire from the rocket-tube 
and connected it carefully. By that time I 
was nearly dead for lack of oxygen. 

But I went back up the ladder, somehow, 
though at the last I was barely conscious. 
I hammered at the fastenings with my fists, 
blindly, till air gushed into my lungs. 

I clambered out of the suit and returned 
to the control room. Ketch winked at me 
over his beer. 

“Been for a walk?” he asked. 

“Go to Pluto,” I said. 

“Now look,” Bamaby was saying per¬ 
suasively, “Why don’t you forget this ran¬ 
som business and play along with me? Black 
Rover, starring Percy Ketch! The patrol 
wouldn’t know a thing about it till the 
flicker was canned.” 
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“If you’ll guarantee a personal appearance 
tour, it’s a deal,” Ketch said, winking at me. 
“This lad is crazy, Morse. Doesn’t he know 
he’d be sent up for life?” 

“I hope he is,” I growled. 

“Shut up, Jerry,” Bamaby commanded 
imperiously. “Ketch knows I’m talking 
sense.” 

“The patrol ships are spreading out, chief,” 
Jennings said at the door: 

“They haven’t located us yet, and they’ve 
circled this asteroid.” 

“Fine. We’ll all get some sleep. Set up the 
regular guard, Jennings.” Ketch yawned. 
“If you’ll excuse me, gentlemen—” 

He went out. I gave Barnaby a parting 
glare and followed. 

It was ten hours later when we took off, 
in a geyser of spray. The patrol ships were 
so scattered that the pirate craft, built for 
invisibility, could slip through their cordon 
easily. There wasn’t the slightest danger. 

We were all breakfasting together in the 
control room when Jennings burst in wild¬ 
eyed. 

“Chief!” he yelped. “They’ve spotted us!” 

“You’re crazy,” the pirate said calmly, 
drinking coffee. “They’re not that close.” 

“They weren’t—but they are now. They 
see us!” 

“They can’t see a black ship.” 

“All right,” Jennings sighed. “But they 
do. They’re signalling us to heave to.” 

Ketch turned to the pilot. 

“Dodge ’em. Throw off pursuit. That’ll 
do the trick.” 

For answer a gauge on the instrument 
panel flamed red. The pilot gulped. 

“A heat-ray on our bow, chief.” 

“Dodge! They can’t see a black ship!” 

"The Raider isn’t a black ship any more,” 
I said. 

“What?” 

“The hull’s not black alloy now. It’s 
copper-colored. It reflects light. We’re a 
beautiful target, and those patrol ships can 
follow us from here to Pluto.” 


Ketch put down his cup carefully. 

“What kind of double-talk is this? The 
patrol—” 

“They know the Raider’s lines. They’ll 
stop us, with heat-cannon, if necessary.” 

“Coppery—” 

“Sure. We were floating free in a lake of 
CuS04—copper sulphate solution. The rocks 
beneath us were copper. I hooked an insu¬ 
lated wire to the ship’s generator and turned 
on just enough juice to do the trick. 

“The Raider’s hull was burnished alloy, 
Ketch—which made it a swell cathode. 
Don’t you know what happens if you put 
electrodes in a copper sulphate solution and 
pass current through it?” 

“You—electroplated the ship!” 

“Right. Result—we’ve a beautiful copper 
plating that makes us visible to the patrol 
ships.” 

Ketch took out his gun. 

“We’ll fight.” 

“You’ve only sidearms. No cannon 
charges.” 

“I’m not going to be taken alive,” he said 
slowly. 

V NODDED. 

*- “That makes sense. If it comes to a 
hand-to-hand fight, plenty of us are going 
to get hurt. But there are lifeboats. They’re 
still dead-black. And a lot smaller than the 
Raider. You can get away in the lifeboats.” 

“Fair enough. And Barnaby, Kerrigan 
and the girl will go with us. I still want 
that ransom.” He snapped a quick order 
to Jennings, who raced away. An alarm 
sounded through the ship. 

The pilot glanced up. Ketch nodded to 
him, and he followed Jennings hurriedly. 

I jumped for the door and got through 
it just in time, slamming it after me. I heard 
the sharp clap of Ketch’s heat-gun. Farther 
along the corridor, Jennings and the pilot 
swung around at the sound. I flattened my¬ 
self against the wall. The door was jerked 
(Continued on page 94) 
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I always save THE READER SPEAKS until the last 
because it is the part I like best. I don't know a 
single person here that reads science fiction or fantasy, 
so this department is my conversational battleground. 

I really enjoy your magazine, Sarge. Keep up the 
good work and you will always have a sincere reader 
and admirer in Muriel Gida.—299 Park Avenue, Mont¬ 
erey, California. 

Why thank you, Muriel. This is so sudden. 
Wart-ears, get my steel skull-cap in a hurry. 
Otherwise my head will swell up and bust! For 
your personal files, Muriel, the only reason this 
of space wolf runs so few letters from the ladies is 
because, until recently, few of them have written 
in. And again, the illustrator whose work aroused 
your admiration is Wilbur Thomas. 

And now, here’s one that had ye Sarge reeling. 

A QUIZ WHAT IS 

By Charles D. Cosby 

: What you need is an entirely new mag- 
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Since the war, TWS has sailed ove. _ -_ 

* ' ‘ * ’mp thnt H. baa flnnllv run aground. 

__ _ _ .jn is interested 

her what type of reading material 


__j. Many read- 

rs have written to THE READER SPEAKS and asked 
ror more science fiction and less fantasy. 

In late issues I have found, much to my dismay, 
that the stories have gradually ceased to be thrilling. 
I find that, with each successive issue, a greater ma¬ 
jority are boring. WONDER? Yes, with a question 
mark. It is a wonder why you don’t dispense with 
fantastic yams of devils, gods and goblins. Again I 
say, many of your readers nave commented on stories 
which are pure fantasy and have nothing to do with 
" ' ”-r example 


that order 


i are pure : 

-e fiction. I -- 

A GOD NAMED KROO . 
about an ambitious god in the Himalayas. 

THE DEVIL’S FIDDLE by R.N. de Mexico. 

Now both of these stories were good. I grant you 
that. But they are not the type of story anyone wishes 
to read when he purchases a magazine to enjoy science 
fiction. 

Might I suggest a poll in the near future to be taken 
of everyone who reads this magazine. Purpose—to 
suggest exactly the type of magazine the readers want. 

There is nothing Americans like better than to have 
something made easy for them. So, rather than have 
every reader of THRILLING WONDER STORIES write 
his own opinion, make it a ballot he can cut out and 
mail in. 

Everyone who sends in his ballot should be sent 
a new and official membership card in the Science 
Fiction League. 

A probable ballot might run as follows— 

1. How many full-length novels would you like to 
see in each issue? 

2. How many pictures to a novel? 


5. How many short stories would you like to si 
each issue? 

6. How many articles would you like to see in 

7. How many departments would you like to I 


12. Would you ci 
fantasy? 

13. If so, how often would you care to see it printed' 

14. How often would you care to see TWS printed? 

15. Do you like series stories? 

16. Do you like serials? 

17. Name your favorite authors and artists. 


18. Other suggestions. 

I would like to see a magazine give the science fiction 
fans of America the kind of reading they enjoy. I am 
a member of the Science Fiction League, No. 4176, 
and I have been reading science fiction since 1935. The 
magazine was THRILLING WONDER STORIES, and 
the story which inspired me to continue to read science 
fiction was LIFE ETERNAL. In nine years, it has 
been equalled by few. One, also in TWS, was SON 
OF TWO WORLDS by Edmond Hamilton, the creator 
of CAPTAIN FUTURE. 

I would like to read the story of the fulfillment of 
his promise to go to the galaxy of the great nebula of 
Andromeda. Said promise was made on the planet Aar 
when he went to Deneb. For this story I would gladly 
wait until after the war, especially if it ran 200 pages 
and were co-authored by Hamilton and Brett Sterling. 
It would be the classic of the ages if handled right.— 
194 Main Street, Binghamton, New York. 

It’s a good thing you added that final para¬ 
graph mention of wartime difficulties back on 
Terra. Until paper restrictions are lifted, any 
such campaign as the one you propose is out of 
the question. However, Kiwi Cosby, you have 
given ye Sarge something to mull over his Xeno 
—and Snaggletooth, you mull some more Xeno 

However, Charley, old sock, you have taken a 
definite and one-sided point of view in the 
pseudo-science versus fantasy field. Fortunately, 
most readers seem to have broad enough interests 
to like either type of story. But if it comes to a 
poll, the odds are only the fanatics, one way or 
the other, will answer. 

So ye Sarge says to go ahead, girls and fellows. 
Use the Cosby letter for a sample ballot and let’s 
see a few results. Maybe the battle can be de¬ 
veloped so that some of you children of Sirius 
will leave the Sarge alone for a time and pick 
on your kind of kiwi. Hop to it. 

NOTE FROM NEW ZEALAND 

By Jack M. Murtagh 

near Sarge: This letter might as well be headed "A 
Help from Down Under.” For that is partly 


u prefer trimmed edges? 


Of course it was called SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 
then. I never missed a copy until 1940, and I’ve missed 
them all since then except for two issues—owing to 
the fact that war restrictions have halted import 
of American magazines to New Zealand. 

When a lot of your boys were here. I had hopes of 
landing a few WONDERS or STARTLINGS. but had 
no luck. Still, for all that, I met a lot of good chaps 
amongst your Marines and soldiers. My wife and I 
had a few of them down for tea and for the evening 
to try and make them feel at home when they were 
so many thousands of miles from their real homes. 

They really did seem to appreciate it, but I’m begin- 
— *- wander *-|k-•“*“* “ -*--*-*- 


n to apprecial 
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of your readers have someone near and dear to them 
overseas and will be pleased to know that they got a 
wonderful reception when they were in these parts. 

Now back to that cry for help—I’d be very pleased to 
hear from anyone who could let me have any copies 
of THRILLING WONDER STORIES or STARTLING 
issued since 1940. If any of your readers 
imps, I could send New Zealand stamps ’ 

- - I also have aboi ’ -' ' ' 

magazines for exchange. 

I did manage to read two recent issues of TWS 
recently—Winter and Fall, 1944. I was pleased to see 
that the magazine is still up to the old standard. It 
still has those nice colorful covers. The two stories, 
THE ETERNAL NOW, by Murray Leinster and THE 
LAST MAN IN NEW YORK, were out on their own in 
the Fall issue. And I very much liked the story A 
GOD NAMED KROO by Henry Kuttner in the Winter 
book. 

Well, that’s 

able to find ri__ r _ 

—509 Belwood Road, Hastini 


, HB, New Zealand. 
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It’s a pleasure to print it, Jack. And here’s 
hoping some of the pee-lots and astrogators 
around the countryside will rally to your as¬ 
sistance and come up with the desired trading 
ingredients. 

Oh, oh—here comes that Mypodena again. 
Help! Help!! HELP!!! 

KALLING ALL KIWIS, KALLING ALL 
KIWIS! YE SARGE IS SINKING 
FAST! 

By Margaret (Mypodena) Montague 

Dear Sarge: Tee-hee. Pardon me, was just thinking 
of “Xeno-Sponge” as Emile Greenleaf so aptly tagged 
you. No offense meant. Venusians have great respect 
for those who can hold dynamo-juice of any planet. 

Yep, that mermaid is in again and may be around 
for quite a spell. The phyria (lever) on our typoronda 
(time machine) is broken, and it may take years or 
even centuries to repair it. So, much to our satisfac¬ 
tion, we are stranded on Earth for awhile. Our scien¬ 
tists discovered many years ago the secret of making 
us immor—uh, immortal—so time does not matter. 

Right here and now we wish to thank you, especially 
that delightful character, Mr. Kennedy (the first), who 
were kind to us, and a snide remark (censored) to 
those who were snidish to us. (Yes, YOU!). We realize 
this may be due to the presence of non-believers in 
the time machine, but if you don’t believe we really 
are from Venus, just write Mr. Cummings and he’ll 
explain the principle of the machine. Or you may 
write to the Time Travel Bureau, Rhyponse, XI-%#3, 

The Sarge wished to know why we arrived tomor¬ 
row instead of today or yesterday. You see, Venusians 
are so highly intelligent that they are always ahead of 
themselves. They refuse to recognize the present, 
there never is any past—consequently, if we ever ar¬ 
rived (and I assure you we did) it would have to be 
tomorrow. We always look to the future. 

But enough of Venus. Let us come down to Earth. 

Alas and alack! We must perforce hurl a few brick¬ 
bats at the King of them all—Bergey! That Winter 
cover—oooh! He has taken to heart all those nasty 
cracks some of you readers have flung at his unde¬ 
serving head. 

Oh, Bergey, bring back your damsel in distress, cow¬ 
ering, your manly hero coming to the rescue, and the 
horrible BEMs. That Winter cover was too reminiscent 
of a LADIES HOME JOURNAL. We want those lurid 
yellows and blues and don’t let ’em tell you different! 

The best reading this ish was, by far—TA-TUM— 
THE READER SPEAKS, with top spots going to Ken¬ 
nedy, Oliver and Trucano, closely followed Dy Frank 
and Rosen (though we are mentioning no names, these 
two or the ones meant as YOU). 

But at least we were noticed, even if the notice 
wasn’t good, which is better than indifference any 
day. However, we are fair if nothing else and are glad 
to admit their letters made enjoyable reading (skip¬ 
ping over those undeserved slams. Good thing we 
Venusians have a sense of humor). 

As for the art work—my great Venusian aunt! Oh, 
well, we can always go to a museum. This excepts the 
pics for FOG OVER VENUS! Wow! That guy must 
be a good actor. He surely knows his lines anyway. 
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How do you like that, Wart-ears? A kiss from 
a mermaid, even by remote control. And stop 
growling about ye Sarge’s five-o’clock shadow. 
A kiss is a kiss, even if ye Sarge has to give it to 
you. 

As for Mypodena herself, and her ever-present 
over-coyness, Erzzbtlk-wyk (she) mlltokuku 
(can) qwktqwkt — eblyss (go) poooddlefzz (take) 
istwyzz (a) gmdrp-wsky (long) pltymxx (run¬ 
ning) gzzrdgzzrd (leap) u-eh-hiksty (into) 
Ddlbghmbg (Lake) Piddlywcckkzkus (Pontchar- 
train). Ye Sarge put it into Xenonian talk so 
her feelings would not be hurt. 

AIR MAG, HUH! 

By Millard Grimes 

Dear Sarge: I had a 1 

Winter TWS from an air _ __ _ __ 

that the bird (?) was not a B-29 and proceeded all 
right from there. Usually your covers are good, but 
this. . . ! Bergey must have got mad because you 
wouldn’t let him do the Fall cover and so did this 
one for spite. So much for the cover which was: " 
10 much. 

The inside pics were fairly good. Illustrations in 
STF mags have to be different from those in other 
mags. STF artists have to make their readers see 
other worlds, other dimensions. They have to stimu¬ 
late the imagination with strange scenes like the one 
on page 37. It was a good scene, but was not too well 
drawn. Most of the illes had good scenes. One, how¬ 
ever. was about the worst pic I’ve ever seen in TWS. I 
refer to the illustration in page 68. 

And now for the reading matter— aaahh! This is one 
of the best collections of stories I’ve seen in an STF 
mag. Not a really bad one in the bunch. That’s some¬ 
thing to be proud of, Sarge. 

FOG OVER VENUS—9 xeno jugs. It’s inter.plane¬ 
tary, the kind that should be in TWS, the ‘magazine 
of prophetic fiction” (I love interplanetary stories). 

CASTAWAYS IN TWO DIMENSIONS—8 jugs. Knob¬ 
by did it. 

STOP THIEF—7 jugs. Nice e 

I GET OFF HERE—6 jugr ™ 

Whoops! I forgot about P. 

Vague, but plenty of laughs. 

THEY SCULP—6 jugs. This was kinda 
I liked Joe. 

YOU’LL SEE A PINK HOUSE—8 jugs. A 
tag. It almost convinced me. 

DE PROFUNDIS (what names)—5 jugs. 

*Five fugs is average, so the issue was high abovi 
average. There were a lot of laughs, but I think th( 
biggest was on the contents page. ‘‘On the Cover— 
Painting by Earle Bergey depicts a scene from FOG 
OVER VENUS.” True, there were a man and a para¬ 
chute in the story. There were a girl and a bird (?) 

I disagree with the readers who don’t like the stories 
to be rated. I like to compare my opinion with others. 
Sorry you didn’t like my idea, Sarge. Just for that 
I won’t send you any more.— 230 7 10th Street, Colum¬ 
bia, Georgia. 

And what’s the matter with Wilbur Thomas’ 
sketch of page 68 of the Winter issue? Snaggle- 
tooth, don’t faint. That’s only a woman lying 
on the couch in the foreground. What, you never 
saw one like that? Well, we can’t all be lucky. 

A PANNING FROM PITTSBURGH 

By Mrs. Virginia Lelake 

Dear Sarge: FOG OVER VENUS started out to be 
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••“*ul FREE booklet, "The Scientific Care of Scalp and Hair." 
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BONDS and STAMPS 


again to praise the intelligence quotient of our 
readers, young or old. They are not conditioned 
to stand such remarks. And are you certain 
that the type of department you propose, with 
the hulk of its joie de vivre amputated, wouldn’t 
be pretty close to the old ponderous and cum¬ 
brous and smug WONDER STORIES you, affect 
to decry? 


SUNNY'S SISTER 

By Norma J. Tufts 

Dear Sarge: Quote—I’m going to write a letter—un¬ 
quote. I always begin letters that way, first to explain 
what they are, second because letters can be messy 
affairs, third—oh, well, that could go on forever, and 
you’ve probably stopped reading it anyway. If you’re 
mterested in the nature of the letter, it is this: 

This is a complaint—no—not from me, but from my 
friends. Whenever we go places, to shows et cetera, 
' seem to ferret out newsstands and stand there gaping 
as I look for horrid magazine covers . . . usually asso¬ 
ciated with TWS. 

They look at me with growing wonder in their eyes 
as my language has turned to warp fields and vortices 
and this and that. 

No fooling, I do enjoy your magazine. After I ac¬ 
quire one, nothing can drag me from it. The same 
friends say that, while reading TWS, my eyes pop out 
and my breathing becomes labored. But that is just 
what they say—and anyway they’re probably jealous. 
__In_the Winter Issue, I especially like FOG OVER 


keeps beating until I think I’ll go mad o. __ r __ 

sibility. It must be autosuggestion or something.— 
“11 West Defensa, Tucson, Arizona. 


You aren’t the only one, Norma. When Snag- 
gletooth finished the story, he was actually afraid 
to walk around the ship—for fear of bumping 
into one of these unearthly pillboxes and losing 
his last upper denture. He is still broody and 
unhappy for hours at a time when something 
reminds him of Wilm Carver’s fine story. If you 
find a cure for pinkhouseophobia, let the Sarge 
know. If old Snaggy isn’t repaired soon, there 
will be a drop in the Xeno supplies—and that, 
that, would never do! 


A BOOST FOR BROWN 

By Nicholas Carr 

Dear Saturn: Here is my report on the Winter, 1945, 
Issue. First place goes to PI IN THE SKY. If Brown 
keeps on this way, he’ll become the Mark Twain of 
STF. I especially liked the human slant he gave Dr. 
Hale. It closes the gap between scientist and layman. 


Third—YOU’LL SEE A PINK HOUSE. The ending 
was especially ingenious. 

Fourth—DE PROFUNDIS. Was Sard an octopus or a 
squid? I received that impression from the pic. Right 

01 Fifth^kTOP THIEF. More, Mr. Holden, please. 

CASTAWAYS IN TWO DIMENSIONS and THEY 
SCULP tie for sixth. Enjoyable, but not memorable. 
Last was, of course, I GET OFF HERE. No matter how 
unusual or original the plot, if the characters lack 
life, the story falls fiat. Catch on, Mr. Ford Smith? 
Ending suggests sequel. Oh, well— 

Excluding the cover, there were three (count ’em) 
revealing pics. This must stop!!! When I want girlie 
pics, I know what type of mag to read. In the end, 
this will tend to lower the standards of STF. And I’m 
not alone in this opinion. All of my STF friends share 
my views.—>1305 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


You must either be very young or very much 
the misogynist, Kiwi Carr. Wait till you reach 
















ye Sarge’s age, and you’ll want pinups at every 
opportunity. Besides, what’s wrong with women? 
Especially if they are young and pretty? 

Let’s see—in answer to your earlier question 
about Sard. In talking to author Murray Leinster 
after reading the story, ye Sarge derived the 
impression that he had no especial type of mon¬ 
ster in mind for his narrator. In all probability, 
he conceived so totally new type of horror from 
the depths (new, at any rate, to human eyes and 
minds). 

But this placed a tough job before artist Or- 
ban, who dreamed up the biggest and most terri¬ 
ble thing in the octopus line he could think of. 
Personally, along with Wart-ears, ye Sarge 
thinks he did a.very swell job indeed. 

PACING THE FLOOR 

By Tom Pace 

Dear John X. Sarge: All right, this Is double-spaced. 
Now shut up. I have decided to reform. No doubt I’ll 
have less of a good time, but at least the editors will 
probably appreciate it. So don’t go poking smart 
remarks in your own garbled futurian jive talk. 
You’ll stir me up again. . . . 

I was delighted with the cover this issue. The girl is 
the same bra-and-seanties-outfit dame that always 
shows up—but she seems to be better than usual this 
time. No kidding, Bergey is getting better. The dame 
is in good proportion, as well as lush, the background 
is pretty good, the bird is extremely okay. 

The hero, of course, looks like a third-rate doing 
"Rueful A la Barrymore—but then, we can always look 
at the girl or the bird or the tower behind them. 
And a girl that can look distressed and yet not ludi- 

FOG OVER VENUS is pretty good—I did not expect 
it to be as good as it was. Buckmaster is quite a man. 
Thank God, he was no Rover Boy. I don’t mind heroes 
being superpluperfectwunnerful muscle men—though 
that’s maddening to us underfed, ugly, moronic fans 
—so much, but I get very, very unhappy when they 
start being cheerfully inane and boyish. I think 
somebody, probably Thorne Smith, said that a boyish- 
acting man is the only thing worse than a mannish 

Anyway, give FOG OVER VENUS a tie for first 

p CASTAWAYS IN TWO DIMENSIONS—aw, heck, 
give it second. Why? I don’t know. Ask Knobby. 
PI IN THE SKY—huh! Fred Brown could have given 
it a serious ending and it would have been much 
better. No interstellar threat? No weird purpose ex¬ 
cept the selling of soap in the shannanigans of the 
stars? Heck! 

But it is a good kick against radio advertising. If I 
had it in the way I want it. I’d ask someone to estab¬ 
lish a Sanity Committee to regulate and assist adver¬ 
tising . . . assist it into sensible channels. I can name 
you 43 products which I wouldn’t allow in my house, 
just because of their advertising. 

Give Brown’s tale only spot 4. Number 3 goes either 
to Leinster or Smith. Maybe both, who knows? Hold 
on—Northern too! THEY SCULP is all right. What 
about that—a three-way tie for number three. Lord- 
amighty! 

STOP THIEF is number 5, after Brown’s sky-night¬ 
mare. Good amateur yams, but then, all your Contest 
tales are good . . . most of them anyway. Have read 
only one since I began reading TWS that wasn’t very 
hot. Nonayabusniss which one, ya nosy fan! 

Wilm Carver’s YOU'LL SEE A PINK HOUSE is the 
one that ties with Barnes’ novel. This fantasy short 
has something—well, you know. I wonder how Carver 
felt on getting the check. At least it was easy money, 

But is it easy? Make anything you want of that. 

The illustrations this issue are startlingly good. Don¬ 
nell is fine (no beef on D. Donnell, but why do you 
fellows and gals insist on giving her credit for Wilbur 
Thomas’ work? Ye Sarge, in a mood to bite nails — 
or fans!). I hope she sticks to this style. 

I don't blame Wart-ears. I hate to have my name 
misspelled too. There are some who will always spell 
It ‘‘Tommie’’ no matter what I threaten them with. 
And I agree with those who blasted Sherman Brown 
[Turn page] 
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r blasting Brackett. What's wrong with 
it because she has realistic characters? 

Leigh Brackett is one of my three faves 
Others are Hank Kuttner when he’s a goot 
possibly A. E. Van Vogt. I have a double set 
les for anyone who wants to spread blasphemy against 
the true Irish blood, STF, Fantasy, this country, Virgil 
Finlay and Leigh Brackett!!!! 

I see that Oliver got Tooker’s credit right. But I 
don’t think a caveman tale would be so hot in TWS. 
Look Greenleaf, what’s the idea of rating the Winter 
’“■"l, the Spring, Summer and Fall 1944 mags as the 
— annual report? But I wish I could get TROPHY and 
A GOD NAMED KROO in my report, which is coming 
up shortly. 

'"'■uy Trucano showed sanity in refusing even to start 
ight over Brown’s stupid ranting at Brackett. I 
lk I’ll join you, Guy. We know Brown is wrong 


of ki 


e right al 
I took a long t 


it LB—so why make a lot of m 
e getting around to i 


are the best of the year: 

1— VEIL OF ASTELLAR by Leigh Brackett. Only SOR¬ 
CERERS OF RIHANNON and SHADOW OVER 
MARS of JEWEL OF BAS are better Brackettales 
than this. Take that back—they are only as good, 
not better. 

2— PRIESTESS OF PAKMARI by Albert DePina. Dam 
good!!! 

3— GOD OF LIGHT by Lloyd Arthur Eschbach. 

4— THE ULTIMATE ANALYSIS by John Russell Feam. 
In Fearn’s usual style and rather better than his 
usual stuff. Something like Don Wandrei. 

5— The tie—FOG OVER VENUS by Barnes and 
YOU’LL SEE A PINK HOUSE by Carver. I know 
this is unethical, but since when has that worried 


Belarski and Bergey just a-— _ . _ - - 

than the Summer cover. The Spring cover was last 
' very, very last indeed. Damon Runyon can say 
t better. 

_est interior pix—(Here the Sarge steps in again 
and voids the list. Epistler Pace has credited virtually 
all of Thomas’ work to Donnell again). 

New format is okay. Keep it. It’s much neater, and 
when comes peace, you can get more yams into the 
pre-war amount of pages. 

Your forecast looks wonderful. Only things lacking 
are a few (???) yams by DePina, Hasse and 
BRACKETT.— Brewster. Florida. 

No comment—save, once more, to ask plain¬ 
tively why all of you pee-lots insist on calling 
Thomas’ illustrations Donnell’s. It’s enough to 
drive ye Sarge to Xeno. Frogeyes. . . . 

PROMOTED! 

By Roy Allen, s/lc, USN 

Dear Lieutenant Saturn: I am promoting you to an 
officer's rank in the field—for gallantry in promoting 
the cause of science fiction. You have started the year 
off right with a terrific issue of TWS. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if FOG OVER VENUS turns 
.at to be the novel of the year. It was a thriller with 
some really distinguished writing—much finer than is 
ordinarily found m fiction magazines. 

I feel sorry for the author, though, when he sees 
the illustrations. They may be artistic—! wouldn't 
know. But what is the peculiar code that says you 
n’t swear in print and then runs pictures of such 
rid ladies of languor? Anyway, congratulations to 
r. Bames for a swell yarn—and where is Gerry Car- 
le these days? She was always good for laughs and 
excitement. 

PI IN THE SKY was also very clever, an out-of-the- 
ordinary novelet despite the dizzy double talk, while 
at least three of the shorts—by Northern, Carver and 
L einst er—were unusually good. 

TWS is a best seller at Del Monte Naval Training 
School, and you will be keeping up my personal morale 
if you can maintain the pace you set with the Winter 
issue.— 2011 North Rose, Burbank, California. 


Well, thanks for making a shavetail of tha 





















Sarge, Kiwi Allen. And thanks for letting us 
know how much you enjoyed the issue. Snaggie, 
old tooth, that calls for a little liquid celebration. 
We’ve got an argument coming up in the next 
one, all right, all right. 


THUMB WALKER'S REVENGE 

By George W. Frank 

Here comes 

ing on my tl__ _ 

through these Ohio snowdrifts tc_ 

Okay, xeno Jug-hugger, you got my number on 
rabbit hash, and too bad Carrothmetic flopped in dis¬ 
favor. Tsh-Zsh! So xeno’s to be dealt out in ten gallon 
lots to deserving yams, less to others? Yako, you’re 
the boss, so herewith I’m instituting the standard “gox” 
system. No use saying gallons of xeno every time 
when "gox” will do the trick. Keep ” ' ' 

then, as I see how the Time Convenee 
yams in the Winter ish. 

FOG OVER VENUS rates ten full gox. Barnes turned 
thumbs up on a trumpster. though they reckoned Ji' 

was an old Buckmeanie for shutting h' ’-- ’ - 

And what happened tr -- 


__-Us heart door tc 

___„_o Hanssen after he licked 

John’s boots? Devaux shoulda been in Carle’s shoes. 


Still it’s a swell yam and taps ten gox. 

. Second is PI IN THE SKY with 9.1 go 


___ _ __„__a million viewpoints, 

hit the ceiling for surprises and laughs. Third—E 
PROFONDIS wrings out 8.3 gox. simply because 
lovers being viewed from such a ridiculous non-humi. 
angle. Fourth—YOU’LL SEE A PINK HOUSE if you 
gurgle 7^8 ^gox^for that extraordinary outcome, and 

those pinkhousers. 


3 gox. simply because of 


t with a sequel to whip 


_ __obby s___ — ___ 

swallowed 7.7 gox after Joan’s well-placed kiss short- 
circuited him. Sixth—I GET OFF HERE and take a 
swig of 7.5 gox. Seventh—who told you THEY SCULP 
to win 7.4 gox as a reward? And even you would 
yell STOP THIEF if FuJ swiped 6.2 gox from your 
goxery, Sarge. But that sure would be a good way to 
mop Japan off the map forever. You’re a foxy fox. 


•e all al 


e average. 




Bergey returns to the cover with beauty and the beast, 
the mag becomes a living thing. His characters a 
real, and this deserves 10 gox. The page 17 pic is a 
goxer. Throw 10 gox down the gullets of the reade„ 
in THE READER SPEAKS and put five on the other 

Thanks for the orchid, Kennedy, and you whip up 
good whip-cream flavored with xeno yourself. Glad 
you join the down-with-Brown’s Brackett disfavor, 
but Oliver dreams up better poetry. Squirt Hamel 
and the back-ish-discussing Krueger have good lets 

lick that Jap-whipping Mac- 

ipp - — „__J that Job done, and time- 

taxi him to Saturn’s rin~ —*-’ “ 

Saturn Settlement need... . . _ 

Imp pirates that are terrorizing the spaceways. 

#2, Butler. Ohio. 


/here the Jovians in the 
talent to whip the Ring 
•- -R.F.D. 


Hie! Ye Sarge is going to have to pick some 
punk stories, the way the xeno is flowing in. 
Even he has his limits. Hie! Lesh get onto the 
Shience Fikshun League, Frogeyes. And give the 
Sarge another jug of xeno to sober up on. 


THE SCIENCE-FICTION LEAGUE 

SPHERE is a fair amount of activity on the 
-■-League front this time around, headed by 
Bertrand Handwork of Longden Hall, Green- 
castle, Indiana, who has organized a new chap¬ 
ter with two more than the required seven 
names. It is to be called the Beta Alpha Eta 
Chapter, and its members include: 


Hans B. Dortsch 

Bertrand A. Handwork, president 



[Turn page] 
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the United 


Congratulations, all of you. Your charter will 
be on its way soon, with full information of other 
insignia, privileges etc. May your Beta Alpha 
Eta chapter prosper and grow as it should. 

Allan Wing, who works for Henry J. Kaiser 
Corporation, is considering the inauguration of a 
SFL chapter in Phoenix, Arizona. We’re waiting 
to hear more about it from him. 

New member V. Glenn Cootes of 230 West 
Ninth Street, Dallas, Texas, is looking for nearby 
members and the nearest chapter house. Come 
to his rescue, some of you Kiwis. He has a num¬ 
ber of back issues of TWS he is willing to unload 
at cost in return for companionship of a fen 

And Richard Felner of Millersburg, Kentucky, 
after reading his first TWS, is out for organizing. 
Why don’t some of the rest of you pee-lots get 
into the club? We’re dropping the coupon, but 
you may just write in your applications in letter 
form hereafter, and address them to Sergeant 
Saturn, c/o Science Fiction League, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. There are no dues 
on fees. 

Happy blastings, fellow astrogators! The Sarge 
has to take off now and tend to some monkey 
business out Pluto way to keep the spaceways 
clear of hobo rocketeers. So long until next time. 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 


PERCY THE PIRATE 

(Continued from page 84) 
open, and Ketch lunged across the threshold, 
heat-gun in his hand. 

Both Jennings and his companion had 
their weapons out now, but they dared not 
fire for fear of hitting their leader. I clamped 
down on his gun, trying to kick his legs from 
under him at the same time. 

He went down—and I had the gun! 

Clap-clap! That was Jennings, firing. But 
he had aimed too high, in his anxiety not 
to hit Ketch, and the bolts missed. Mean¬ 
time I was back in the control room, slam¬ 
ming and locking the door just as the pirate 
chief hurled himself against the metal panel. 

I seared the lock into fused metal. Then 
I sealed the door, drawing the heat-ray along 
the cracks till it was solid with the wall. 
Barnaby yelled something, but I scarcely 
heard him. 

“Mona! Throw me that chair! Rex—that 
table! Everything metal you can find or rip 
fsee—quick!” 

The three of them scurried around the 
room, tossing me every metallic object they 
could find. I piled it all against the door and 
fused it with the ray gun. The pirates were 


























trying to burn their way through from the 
other side, but I was fusing new barriers as 
fast as they burned away the old ones. 

Bamaby and Kerrigan managed to wrench 
away the whole instrument desk, a huge 
affair of metal alloy. Grunting, straining, 
they pushed it toward me. Mona and I added 
our weight, and that big chunk of metal 
thudded against the door with a crash. In¬ 
stantly I went to work on it. It would take 
Ketch a long while to bum through that! 

There was nothing else left. We had to 
stand there, waiting the first clap-clap that 
would burst through the barrier. 

But it didn’t come. An alarm bell clanged 
sharply instead. That meant another ship 
was dose—plenty dose. 

Two minutes after that I felt the slight 
jolts that meant the lifeboats had blasted 
free. 

The visiplate showed the three tiny ves¬ 
sels darting away like black midges, quickly 
lost in the darkness of space. 

“Fine,” I said. “Now we just wait for the 
patrol ships. If Ketch gets away this time, 
he deserves to.” 


“Jerry,” Mona said. “You were wonderful. 
And I’m going to faint.” 

She did. I tripped up Kerrigan neatly and 
managed to collect her in my arms. Maybe 
she was shamming. I decided to kiss her 
and find out. 

But I was interrupted. That, my friends, 
is why Rex Bamaby won’t let me do pub- 
licity on his pictures anymore—even though 
the newstape splash on Black Rover built up 
to the biggest B. O. gross in years, and got 
me a fat salary raise from Super Films. 

I was just starting to kiss Mona when 
Rex Bamaby grabbed my shoulder. 

“Listen, wise guy, who told you to copper 
plate this ship? If you’d minded your own 
business, I’d have got Percy Ketch to star 
in Black Rower himself.” 

At this point I hit him. 

Right on the nose—after that, even Mona’s 
kiss was an anticlimax. 
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Wartime paper rationing makes it impossible to print e 
copies of this magazine to meet the demand. To be si 
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slight delay due to wartime transportation difficulties. Please 
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THE STORY 

BEHIND 

THE STORY 

T HIS issue, ye Sarge has a couple of in¬ 
teresting hypotheses to kick around be¬ 
tween authors Murray Leinster and 
Jack Vance. Leinster wants to know how 
we can prove our own existence was not 
caused by the passage of a fleet of superspeed 
space-monsters like those who threaten the 



world’s extinction in THINGS PASS BY. 
That one has even the Sarge stumped. 

Vance finds himself baffled by the peculi¬ 
arities of wartime censorship on Earth. This, 
of course, so stumped ye Sarge so long ago 
that he gave the problem up eons back. Such 
red tape was, in fact, one of the primal causes 
of his emigration to the spaceways. 

But now to the authors, with Leinster tak¬ 
ing the first bow: 

A little while back I wrote THE ETERNAL NOW 
because I wanted to play with the idea of the reverse 
of Einstein’s dictum that an object near the speed of 


f, by measur- 
different 




light has enormously i 
mously slowed time rat 
been experimentally verified, by the way, b; 
ing the mass of electrons accelerated to 

But when I'd finished tl______ , 

deal of the idea that hadn’t been touched. Sup.— 
a space ship got up to a speed near the speed of light? 
It would, if near enough, have a mass not only equal 
to planets, but to suns. And suppose such a space 
ship approached a solar system? 

What would be the result? It would be enormously 
dangerous—just as dangerous as an Invading sun. But 
it would be invulnerable to any sort of weapon and 
immune to any sort of disaster. If its electrons weighed 
pounds and its molecules tons, no explosive could 
affect it, no weapon could scratch it. 

Even a head-on smash ii 
hardly hurt the space-si ' 
planet or sun. What coil 
solar system do? 

I like to work out problems like that .just as some 
people like to work out problems at chess. The result 
is THINGS PASS BY. 

But there’s a sidelight on the matter that no story 
has touched yet, as far as I know. Nobody has yet 
worked out an even faintly convincing explanation of 
how planets come to be, though it’s known that at 
least some other suns have them. 

But a space ship traveling close to the speed of 
light could pull planets out of a solitary sun it passed 
close to, and its velocity would ensure that the pulled- 
out matter would be left behind, too. 

The track of Sherman’s march to the sea, eighty 
years ago, may still be traced by the occurrence along 


f a planet or sun would 
. whatever it did to the 
the inhabitants of such a 






















that route. 


orthern daisy whose 
seeds were included in the forage of Sherman's 
horses. Maybe some day someone will map the space 
routes of a couple of billion years before by marking 

down the suns with families of planets w*- 1 -*- -- 

' y the pr- ‘ - •* • ' 


caused by the passage of si 
the speed of light. 


—Murray Leinster. 


The World Thinker 


TACK VANCE, 24-year-old author of THE 
•'WORLD-THINKER in this issue of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, writes 
between torpedoings. He is a Merchant 
Mariner for the duration, having been mess¬ 
ing around in the Pacific since a year before 
Pearl Harbor. He has been torpedoed twice 
since then. 

His interest in imaginative thinking and 
interplanetary travel dates back to his sev¬ 
enth birthday and has been carried on 
through the University of California, where 
he began to learn to write both in the class¬ 
room and for the university publications, 
DAILY CALIFORNIAN, PELICAN and 
FOLIO. 

Where he got the streak of creative imagi¬ 
nation that makes THE WORLD-THINKER 
an outstanding story remains a mystery. At 
least, the author shows no desire to reveal 
the inner workings of his mind. However, he 
does admit the following about himself: 


i during this 


_ ... the University of California, interest in 

hot Jazz, Oriental languages, abstract physical science, 
feminine psychology. 

My chief trouble in writing at se _ 

war is the FBI man who is stationed aboard n.„__ 

as some similar investigator is on every vessel of the 
Merchant Marine. 

For some reason, he seems . . 

cious of me, and held up THE WORLD-1 
some weeks, turning the copy into the 

f t it well rumpled and spotted with lipstick, but final- 
released it as harmless. However, since you pur- 




all is forgiven. 


—Jack Vance. 


Jack is now busy on a new story for TWS, 
and seems to be launched on one of the most 
brilliant new careers in science fiction his¬ 
tory. Watch for him again! 
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Ihe International Correspondence Schools 
have been teaching fighting men and veter¬ 
ans since the Spanish-American War. 

Now helping Uncle Sam train men in all 
branches of the Armed Forces, I. C. S. is also 
helping demobilized veterans master trades 
and professions. 

If you’re a returning veteran, you prob¬ 
ably know about I. C. S. texts from your 
experience in the Service. 

On the home front, I. C. S. Courses can 
enable you to step up your “fire power” in 
industrial production . . . continue as the 
partner of the men still in uniform . . . im¬ 
prove your chances for success tomorrow. 

Thousands of I. C. S. graduates are indus¬ 
trial and commercial leaders — and many 
of this number enrolled as returning veter¬ 
ans of World War I. Ask any one of them 
about I. C. S. 

You know that training is as important to 
the man in civvies as to the man in fighting 
clothes. With I. C S. you obtain your train¬ 
ing while right on the job. 

Fill out the coupon for full information. 
Mail it now! 
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